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PREFACE 


The  woik  I  have  undertaken  is  not  the  history  of  a  party.  It  is  the 
history  of  one  of  the  greatest  revolutions  ever  effected  in  human  affairs, — 
the  history  of  a  mighty  impulse  communicated  to  the  world  three  centu- 
ries ago, — and  of  which  the  operation  is  still  everywhere  discernible  in 
our  own  days!  The  history  of  the  Reformation  is  altogether  distinct 
from  the  history  of  Protestantism.  In  the  former  all  bears  the  character 
of  a  regeneration  of  human  nature,  a  religious  and  social  transformation 
emanating  from  God  himself.  In  the  latter,  we  see  too  often  a  glaring 
depravation  of  first  principles, — the  conflict  of  parties, — a  sectarian  spirit, 
— and  the  operation  of  private  interests.  The  history  of  Protestantism 
might  claim  the  attention  only  of  Protestants.  The  history  of  the 
Reformation  is  a  book  for  all  Christians, — or  rather  for  all  mankind. 

An  historian  may  choose  his  portion  in  the  field  before  him.  He  may 
narrate  the  great  events  which  change  the  exterior  aspect  of  a  nation,  or 
of  the  world  ;  or  he  may  record  that  tranquil  progression  of  a  nation,  of 
the  church,  or  of  mankind,  which  generally  follows  mighty  changes  in 
social  relations.  Both  these  departments  of  history  are  of  high  import- 
ance. But  the  public  interest  has  seemed  to  turn,  by  preference,  to 
those  periods  which,  under  the  name  of  Revolutions,  bring  forth  a  nation, 
or  society  at  large  for  a  new  sera, — and  to  a  new  career. 

Of  the  last  kind  is  the  transformation  which,  with  very  feeble  powers, 
I  have  attempted  to  describe,  in  the  hope  that  the  beauty  of  the  subject 
will  compensate  for  my  insufficiency.  The  name  of  revolution  which  I 
here  give  to  it,  is,  in  our  days,  brought  into  discredit  with  many  who 
almost  confound  it  with  revolt.  But  this  is  to  mistake  its  meaning.  A 
revolution  is  a  change  wrought  in  human  affairs.  It  is  a  something  new 
which  unrolls  itself  from  the  bosom  of  humanity;  and  the  word,  pre- 
viously *.o  the  close  of  the  last  century,  was  more  frequently  understood 
in  a  good  sense,  than  in  a  bad  one  : — •"  a  happy — a  wonderful  Revolu- 
tion" was  the  expression.  The  Reformation,  being  the  re-establishment 
of  the  principles  of  primitive  Christianity,  was  the  reverse  of  a  revolt.  It 
was  a  movement  regenerative  of  that  which  was  destined  to  revive  ;  but 
conservative  of  that  which  is  to  stand  for  ever.  Christianity  and  the 
Reformation,  while  they  established  the  great  principle  of  the  equality  of 
souls  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  overturned  the  usurpations  of  a  proud 
priesthood  which  assumed  to  place  itself  between  the  Creator  and  his 
creature,  at  the  same  time  laid  down  as  a  first  element  of  social  order, 
that  there  is  no  power  but  what  is  of  God, — and  called  on  all  men  to 
love  the  brethren,  to  fear  God,  to  honour  the  king. 

The  Preformation  is  entirely  distinguished  from  the  revolutions  of 
antiquity,  and  from  the  greater  part  of  those  of  modern  times.  In  these, 
the  question  is  one  of  politics,  and  the  object  proposed  is  the  establish- 
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ment  or  overthrow  of  the  power  of  the  one,  or  of  the  many.  The  lore 
of  truth,  of  holiness,  of  eternal  things,  was  the  simple  and  powerful 
spring  which  gave  effect  to  that  which  we  have  to  narrate.  It  is  the 
evidence  of  a  gradual  advance  in  human  nature.  In  truth,  if  man, 
instead  of  seeking  only  material,  temporal,  and  earthly  interests,  aims  at 
a  higher  object,  and  seeks  spiritual  and  immortal  blessings, — he  advances, 
he  progresses.  The  Reformation  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  days  of 
this  progress.  It  is  a  pledge  that  the  struggle  of  our  own  times  will 
terminate  in  favour  of  truth,  by  a  triumph  yet  more  spiritual  and  glorious. 

Christianity  and  the  Reformation  are  two  of  the  greatest  revolution» 
in  history.  They  were  not  limited  to  one  nation,  like  the  various  politi- 
cal movements  which  history  records,  but  extended  to  many  nations,  and 
their  effects  are  destined  to  be  felt  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Christianity  and  the  Reformation  are,  indeed,  the  same  revolution,  but 
working  at  different  periods,  and  in  dissimilar  circumstances.  They 
differ  in  secondary  features: — they  are  alike  in  their  first  lines  and  lead- 
ing characteristics.  The  one  is  the  re-appearance  of  the  other.  The 
former  closes  the  old  order  of  things  ; — the  latter  begins  the  new.  Be- 
tween them  is  the  middle  age.  One  is  the  parent  of  the  other;  and  if 
the  daughter  is,  in  some  respects,  inferior,  she  has,  in  others,  characters 
altogether  peculiar  to  herself. 

The  suddenjiess  of  its  action  is  one  of  these  characters  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  great  revolutions  which  have  drawn  after  them  the  fall  of  a 
monarchy,  or  an  entire  change  of  political  system,  or  launched  the  human 
mind  in  a  new  career  of  developement,  have  been  slowly  and  gradually 
prepared;  the  power  to  be  displaced  has  long  been  mined,  and  its  princi- 
pal supports  have  given  way.  It  was  even  thus  at  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.  But  the  Reformation,  at  the  first  glance,  seems  to  offer  a 
different  aspect.  The  Church  of  Rome  is  seen,  under  Leo  X.,  in  all  its 
strength  and  glory.  A  monk  speaks, — and  in  the  half  of  Europe  this 
power  and  glory  suddenly  crumble  into  dust.  This  revolution  reminds 
us  of  the  words  by  which  the  Son  of  God  announces  his  second  advent: 
"As  the  lightning  cometh  forth  from  the  west  andshineth  unto  the  east, 
so  shall  also  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  be." 

This  rapidity  is  inexplicable  to  those  who  see  in  this  great  event  only 
a  reform;  who  make  it  simply  an  act.  of  critical  judgment,  consisting  in 
a  choice  of  doctrines, — the  abandoning  of  some,  the  preserving  others, 
and  combining  those  retained,  so  as  to  make  of  them  a  new  code  of 
doctrine. 

How  could  an  entire  people'? — how  could  many  nations  have  so 
rapidly  performed  so  difficult  a  work?  How  could  such  an  act  of  critical 
judgment  kindle  the  enthusiasm  indispensable  to  great  and  especially  to 
sudden  revolutions?  But  the  Reformation  was  an  event  of  a  very 
different  kind  ;  and  this  its  history  will  prove.  It  was  the  pouring  forth 
anew  of  that  life  which  Christianity  had  brought  into  the  world.  It  was 
the  triumph  of  the  noblest  of  doctrines — of  that  which  animates  those 
who  receive  it  with  the  purest  and  most  powerful  enthusiasm, — the 
doctrine  of  Failh — the  doctrine  of  Grace.  If  the  Reformation  had  been 
what  many  Catholics  and  Protestants  imagine, — if  it  had  been  that 
negative  system  of  a  negative  reason,  which  rejects  with  childish  impa- 
tience whatever  displeases  it,  and  disowns  the  grand  ideas  and  leading 
truths  of  universal  Christianity, — it  would  never  have  overpassed  the 
threshold  of  an  academy, — of  a  cloister  or  even  of  a  monk's  cell.  But  it 
had  no  sympathy  with  what  is  commonly  intended  by  the  word  Protes- 
tantism. Far  from  having  sustained  any  loss  of  vital  energy,  it  arosa 
at  onc«  like  a  man  full  of  strength  and  resolution. 
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Two  considerations  will  account  for  the  rapidity  and  extent  of  this 
revolution.  One  of  these  must  be  sought  in  God,  the  other  among  men. 
The  impulse  was  given  by  an  unseen  hand  of  power,  and  the  change 
which  took  place  was  the  work  of  God.  This  will  be  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  every  one  who  considers  the  subject  with  impartiality  and 
attention,  and  does  not  rest  in  a  superficial  view.  But  the  historian  has 
a  further  office  to  perform  : — God  acts  by  second  causes.  Many  circum- 
stances, which  have  often  escaped  observation,  gradually  prepared  men 
for  the  great  transformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  so  that  the  human 
mind  was  ripe  when  the  hour  of  its  emancipation  arrived. 

The  office  of  the  historian  is  to  combine  these  two  principal  elements 
in  the  picture  he  presents.  This  is  what  is  attempted  in  the  present 
work. — We  shall  be  easily  understood,  so  long  as  we  investigate  the 
secondary  causes  which  contributed  to  bring  about  the  revolution  we 
have  undertaken  to  describe.  Many  will,  perhaps,  be  slower  of  compre- 
hension, and  will  be  inclined  even  to  charge  us  with  superstition,  when 
we  shall  ascribe  to  God  the  accomplishment  of  the  work.  And  yet  that 
thought  is  what  we  particularly  cherish.  The  history  takes  as  its 
guiding  star  the  simple  and  pregnant  truth  that  God  is  in  History. 
But  this  truth  is  commonly  forgotten,  and  sometimes  disputed.  It  seems 
fit,  therefore,  that  wc  should  open  our  views,  and  by  so  doing  justify  tho 
course  we  have  taken. 

In  these  days,  history  can  no  longer  be  that  dead  letter  of  facts  to 
recording  which  the  majority  of  the  earlier  historians  confined  them- 
selves. It  is  felt  that,  as  in  man's  nature,  so  in  his  history,  there  are 
two  elements, — matter  and  spirit.  Our  great  writers,  unwilling  to 
restrict  themselves  to  the  production  of-a  simple  recital,  which  would 
have  been  but  a  barren  chronicle,  have  sought  for  some_  principle  of  life 
to  animate  the  materials  of  the  past. 

Some  have  borrowed  such  a  principle  from  the  rules  of  art;  they  have 
aimed  at.  the  simplicity,  truth,  and  picturesque  of  description  ;  and  have 
endeavoured  to  make  their  narratives  live  by  the  interest  of  the  events 
themselves. 

Others  have  sought  in  philosophy  the  spirit  which  should  fecundate 
their  labours.  With  incidents  they  have  intermingled  reflections,— 
instructions, — political  and  philosophic  truths, — and  have  thus  enlivened 
their  recitals  with  a  moral  which  they  have  elicited  from  them,  or  ideas 
they  have  been  able  to  associate  with  them. 

Both  these  methods  are,  doubtless,  useful,  and  should  be  employed 
within  certain  limits.  But  there  is  another  source  whence  we  must 
above  all  seek  for  the  ability  to  enter  into  the  understanding,  the  mind, 
and  the  life  of  past  ages  ; — and  this  is  Religion.  History  must  live  by 
that  principle  of  life  which  is  proper  to  it,  and  that  life  is  God.  He  must 
be  acknowledged  and  proclaimed  in  history  ; — and  the  course  of  events 
must  be  displayed  as  the  annals  of  the  government  of  a  Supreme  Disposer. 

I  have  descended  into  the  lists  to  which  the  recitals  of  our  historians 
attracted  me.  I  have  there  seen  the  actions  of  men  and  of  nations 
developing  themselves  with  power,  and  encountering  in  hostile  collision  ; 
— I  have  heard  I  know  not  what  clanguor  of  arms  ; — but  no  where  has 
my  attention  been  directed  to  the  majastic  aspect  of  the  Judge  who 
presides  over  the  struggle. 

And  yet  there  is  a  principle  of  movement  emanating  from  God  himself 
in  all  the  changes  among  nations.  God  looks  upon  that  wide  stage  on 
which  the  generations  of  men  successively  meet  and  struggle.  He  is 
there,  it  is  true,  an  invisible  God;  but  if  the  profaner  multitude  pass 
before  Him  without  noticing  Him,  because  he  is  "a  God  that  hideth 
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himself," — thoughtful  spirits,  and  such  as  feel  their  need  of  the  principle 
of  their  being,  seek  him  with  the  more  earnestness,  and  are  not  satisfied 
until  they  lie  prostrate  at  his  feet.  And  their  search  is  richly  rewarded. 
For,  from  the  heights  to  which  they  are  obliged  to  climb  to  meet  their 
God, — the  world's  history,  instead  of  offering,  as  to  the  ignorant  crowd, 
a  confused  chaos,  appears  a  majestic  temple,  which  the  invisible  hand  of 
God  erects,  and  which  rises  to  His  glory  above  the  rock  of  humanity. 

Shall  we  not  acknowledge  the  hand  of  God  in  those  great  men,  or  in 
those  mighty  nations  which  arise, — come  forth,  as  it  were,  from  the  dust 
of  the  earth,  and  give  a  new  impulse,  a  new  form,  or  a  new  destiny  to 
human  affairs  1  Snail  we  not  acknowledge  His  hand  in  those  heroes 
who  spring  up  among  men  at  appointed  times  ;  who  display  activity  and 
energy  beyond  the  ordinary  limits  of  human  strength;  and  around 
whom  individuals  and  nations  gather,  as  if  to  a  superior  and  mysterious 
power  1  Who  launched  them  into  the  expanse  of  ages,  like  comets  of 
vast  extent  and  flaming  trains,  appearing  at  long  intervals,  to  scatter 
among  the  superstitious  tribes  of  men  anticipations  of  plenty  and  joy — or 
of  calamities  and  terror1?  Who,  but  God  himself?  Alexander  would 
seek  his  own  origin  in  the  abodes  of  the  Divinity.  And  in  the  most 
irreligious  age  there  is  no  eminent  glory  but  is  seen  in  some  way  oj 
other  seeking  to  connect  itself  with  the  idea  of  divine  interposition. 

And  those  .revolutions  which,  in  their  progress,  precipitate  dynasties 
and  nations  to  the  dust,  those  heaps  of  ruin  which  we  meet  with  in  the 
sands  of  the  desert,  those  majestic  remains  which  the  field  of  human 
history  offers  to  our  reflection,  do  they  not  testify  aloud  to  the  truth  that 
God  is  in  History1?  Gibbon,  seated  on  the  ancient  Capitol,  and  con- 
templating its  noble  ruins,  acknowledged  the  intervention  of  a  superior 
destiny.  He  saw, — he  felt  its  presence  ;  wherever  his  eye  turned  it  met 
him;  that  shadow  of  a  mysterious  power  re-appeared  from  behind  every 
ruin;  and  he  conceived  the  project  of  depicting  its  operation  in  the 
disorganization,  the  decline,  and  the  corruption  of  that  power  of  Rome 
which  had  enslaved  the  nations.  Shall  not  that  mighty  hand  which 
this  man  of  admirable  genius,  but  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Jesus 
Christ,  discerned  among  the  scattered  monuments  of  Romulus  and  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,— the  busts  of  Cicero,  and  Virgil, — Trajan's  trophies, 
and  Pompey's  horses,  be  confessed  by  us  as  the  hand  of  our  Godl 

But  what  superior  lustre  does  the  truth — that  God  is  in  history — 
acquire  under  the  Christian  dispensation  1  What  is  Jesus  Christ — but 
God's  purpose  in  the  world's  history"?  It  was  the  discovery  of  Jesus 
Christ  which  admitted  the  greatest  of  modern  historians*  to  the  just 
comprehension  of  his  subject. — "The  gospel,"  says  he,  "  is  the  fulfilment 
of  all  hopes,  the  perfection  of  all  philosophy,  the  interpreter  of  all  revolu- 
tions, the  key  to  all  the  seeming  contradictions  of  the  physical  and  moral 
world,— it  is  life, — it  is  immortality.  Since  I  have  known  the  Saviour, 
every  thing  is  clear; — with  him,  there  is  nothing  I  cannot  solve."t 

Thus  speaks  this  distinguished  historian;  and,  in  truth,  is  it  not  the 
keystone  of  the  arch, — is  it  not  the  mysterious  bond  which  holds 
together  the  things  of  the  earth  and  connects  them  with  those  of  heaven, 
--that  God  has  appeared  in  our  nature'?  What!  God  has  been  born 
into  this  world,  and  we  are  asked  to  think  and  write,  as  if  He  were  not 
every  where  working  out  his  own  will  in  its  history  1  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
true  God  of  human  history;  the  very  lowliness  of  his  appearance  may  be 
regarded  as  one  proof  of  it.  If  man  designs  a  shade  or  a  shelter  upon 
earth,  we  look  to  see  preparations, — materials,  scaffolding,  and  workmen. 

•  John  Yon  Mull»r.  T  lettre  à  C.  Bonnet. 
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But  God  when  he  will  give  shade  or  shelter,  takes  the  small  seed  which 
the  new-born  infant  might  clasp  in  its  feeble  hand,  and  deposits  it  in  the 
bosom  of  the  earth,  and  from  that  seed,  imperceptible  in  its  beginning,  he 
produces  the  majestic  tree,  under  whose  spreading  boughs  the  families  of 
men  may  find  shelter.  To  achieve  great  results  by  imperceptible  means, 
is  the  law  of  the  divine  dealings. 

It  is  this  law  which  has  received  its  noblest  illustration  in  Jesus  Christ. 
The  religion  which  has  now  taken  possessien  of  the  gates  of  all  nations, 
which  at  this  hour  reigns,  or  hovers  over  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth,  from 
east  to  west,  and  which  even  a  sceptical  philosophy  is  compelled  to  ao 
knowledge  as  the  spiritual  and  social  law  of  this  world  ; — that  religion, 
than  which  there  is  nothing  nobler  under  the  vault  of  heaven, — nay,  in 
the  very  universe  of  creation  ; — what  was  its  commencement  1  .  ,  A 
child  born  in  the  meanest  town  of  the  most  despised  country  of  the 
earth  ; — a  child  whose  mother  had  not  even  what  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
most  indigent  and  wretched  woman  of  our  cities, — a  room  to  bring 
forth  ; — a  child  born  in  a  stable  and  placed  in  an  ox's  crib  O  God  ! 

I  acknowledge  thee  there,  and  I  adore  thee. 

The  Reformation  recognised  the  same  law  of  God's  operations  :  and 
it  had  the  consciousness  that  it  fulfilled  it.  The  thought  that  God  is  in 
history  is  often  put  forth  by  the  Reformers.  We  find  it  on  one  occasion 
in  particular  expressed  by  Luther,  under  one  of  those  comparisons  fa- 
miliar and  grotesque,  yet  not  without  a  certain  sublimity,  which  he  took 
pleasure  in  using,  that  he  might  be  understood  by  the  people.  "  The 
world,"  said  he  one  day,  in  a  conversation  with  his  friend  at  table, — "  the 
world  is  a  vast  and  grand  game  of  cards,  made  up  of  emperors,  kings, 
and  princes.  The  Pope  for  several  centuries  has  beaten  emperors,  prin- 
ces, and  kings.  They  have  been  put  down,  and  taken  up  by  him.  Then 
came  our  Lord  God  ;  he  dealt  the  cards  ;  he  took  the  most  worthless  of 
them  all,  (Luther)  and  with  it  he  has  beaten  the  Pope,  the  conqueror  of 
the  kings  of  the  earth  .  There  is  the  ace  of  God.  '  He  has  cast 
down  the  mighty  from  their  seats,  and  has  exalted  them  of  low  degree,' 
as  Mary  says." 

The  age  of  which  I  am  about  to  retrace  the  history  is  rriost  important 
for  our  own  generation.  Man,  when  he  feels  his  weakness,  is  generally 
inclined  to  seek  assistance  in  the  institutions  he  sees  standing  around 
him,  or  else  in  groundless  inventions  of  his  imagination.  The  history  of 
the  Reformation  shews  that  nothing  new  can  be  wrought  with  "  old 
things,"  and  that  if,  according  to  the  Saviour's  word,  we  need  new  bot- 
tles for  new  wine,  we  need  also  new  wine  for  new  bottles.  The  history 
of  the  Reformation  directs  men  to  God,  who  orders  all  events  in  history  ; 
to  that  divine  word,  ever  ancient  in  the  eternal  nature  of  the  truths  it 
contains,  ever  new  in  the  regenerative  influence  it  exercises, — that  word 
which,  three  centuries  ago,  purified  society,  brought  back  the  faith  of 
God  to  souls  enfeebled  by  superstition,  and  which,  in  every  age  of  man's 
history,  is  the  source  whence  cometh  salvation. 

It  is  singular  to  observe  many  persons,  impelled  by  a  vague  desire  to 
believe  in  something  settled,  addressing  themselves  now-a-days  to  old 
Catholicism.  In  one  view,  the  movement  is  natural.  Religion  is  so  little 
known  (in  France,)  that  men  scarce  think  of  finding  it  elsewhere  than 
where  they  see  it  inscribed  in  large  letters  on  a  banner  that  time  has 
made  venerable.  We  do  not  say  that  all  Catholicism  is  incapable  of  af- 
fording to  man  what  he  stands  in  need  of.  We  think  Catholicism 
should  be  carefully  distinguished  from  Popery.  Popery  is,  in  our  judg- 
ment, an  erroneous  and  destructive  system  ;  but  we  are  far  from  con- 
founding Catholicism  with  Popery.    How  many  respectable  men, — how 
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many  sincere  Christians,  has  not  the  Catholic  Church  comprised  within 
its  pale  !  What  important  services  were  rendered  by  Catholicism  to  the 
existing  European  nations,  in  the  age  of  their  first  formation, — at  a 
period  when  itself  was  still  richly  imbued  with  the  Gospel,  and  when 
Popery  was  as  yet  only  seen  behind  it  as  a  faint  shadow  !  But  those 
times  are  past.  In  our  day,  attempts  are  made  to  reconnect  Catholicism 
with  Popery;  and  if  Catholic  and  Christian  truths  are  put  forward,  they 
are  but  as  baits  made  use  of  to  draw  men  into  the  net  of  the  hierarchy. 
There  is,  therefore,  nothing  to  be  hoped  from  that  quarter.  Has  Popery 
renounced  so  much  as  one  of  its  observances,  of  its  doctrines,  or  of  its 
claims  1  The  religion  which  was  insupportable  in  other  ages  will  be  less 
so  in  ours  1  What  regeneration  has  ever  emanated  from  Rome  1  Is  it 
from  that  priestly  hierarchy,  full,  even  to  overflow,  of  earthly  passions, 
— that  that  spirit  of  faith,  of  charity,  of  hope  can  come  forth,  which 
alone  can  save  us  1  Can  an  exhausted  system,  which  has  scarcely 
strength  for  its  own  need,  and  is  everywhere  in  the  struggles  of  death, — 
living  only  bv  external  aids, — can  such  a  system  communicate  life,  and 
breathe  throughout.  Christian  society  the  heavenly  breath  that  it  requires  1 

This  craving  void  in  the  heart  and  mind  which  betrays  itself  in  our 
contemporaries,  will  it  lead  others  to  apply  to  that  modern  Protestantism 
which  has,  in  many  parts,  taken  the  place  of  the  powerful  doctrines  of 
Apostles  and  Reformers  1  A  notable  uncertainty  of  doctrine  prevails  in 
many  of  those  Reformed  churches  whose  first  members  sealed  with  their 
blood  the  clear  and  living  faith  that  animated  their  hearts.  Men  dis- 
tinguished for  their  information,  and  in  all  other  things,  susceptible  of 
generous  emotions,  are  found  carried  away  into  singular  aberrations.  A 
vague  faith  in  the  divine  authority  of  the  Gospel  is  the  only  standard 
they  will  maintain.  But  what  is  this  Gospel1?  The  whole  question 
turns  on  that  ;  and  yet  on  that  they  are  silent,  or  else  each  one  speaks 
after  his  own  mind.  What  avails  it  to  know  that  God  has  placed  in  the 
midst  of  the  nations  a  vessel  containing  their  cure,  if  we  are  regardless 
what  it  contains,  or  fail  to  appropriate  its  contents  to  ourselves'?  TJiis 
system  cannot  fill  up  the  void  of  the  times.  Whilst  the  faith  of  Apostles 
and  Reformers  discovers  itself,  at  this  day,  every  where  active  and  effect- 
ual for  the  conversion  of  the  world,  this  vague  system  does  nothing, — 
throws  light  on  nothing, — vivifies  nothing. 

But  let  us  not  abandon  all  hopes.  Does  not  Catholicism  confess  the 
great  doctrines  of  Christianity  1  does  it  not  acknowledge  the  one  God, 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit, — Creator,  Saviour,  and  Sanctifier'?  And  that 
vague  Protestantism, — does  it  not  hold  in  its  hand  the  book  of  life,  for 
conviction  and  instruction  in  righteousness  ?  And  how  many  upright 
minds,  honoured  in  the  sight  of  men  and  beloved  of  God,  are  there 
not  found  among  those  subjected  to  these,  two  systems  !  How  can  we 
help  loving  them  1  How  refrain  from'  ardently  desiring  their  complete 
emancipation  from  human  elements'?  Charity  is  boundless  ;  it  embraces 
the  most  distant  opinions  to  lead  them  to  the  feet  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Already  there  are  indications  that  tlur.e  two  extreme  opinions  are  in 
motion,  and  drawing  nearer  to  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  centre  of  tbe 
truth.  Are  there  not  already  some  Roman  Catholic  congregations  among 
whom  the  reading  of  the  Bible  is  recommended  and  practised  1  and  as 
to  Protestant  rationalism,  how  many  steps  has  it  not  already  taken  to- 
wards Jesus  Christ  1  It  never  was  the  offspring  of  the  Reformation  ; — 
for  the  history  of  that  great  change  will  show  that  it  was  an  epoch  of 
faith: — but  may  we  not  be  permitted  to  hope  that  it  is  drawing  nearer  to 
lt1  Will  not  the  power  of  the  truth  come  forth  to  it  from  the  word  of 
God?  and  will  not  its  coming  have  tho  effect  of  transforming  it?    Al- 
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ready  we  often  see  in  it  a  feeling  of  religion,  inadequate  no'doubt,  but 
yet  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  sound  learning,  encoujaging  us  to 
look  for  more  definite  advances. 

But  modern  Protestantism,  like  old  Catholicism,  is,  in  itself,  a  thing 
from  which  nothing  can  be  hoped, — a  thing  quite  powerless.  Something 
very  different  is  necessary,  to  restore  to  men  of  our  day  the  energy  that 
saves.  A  something  is  requisite  which  is  not  of  man,  but  of  God. 
"Give  me,"  said  Archimedes,  "a  point,  out  of  the  world,  and  I  will 
raise  tne  world  from  its  poles."  True  Christianity  is  this  standing  be- 
yond the  world,  which  lifts  the  heart  of  man  from  its  double  pivot  of 
selfishness  and  sensuality,  and  which  will  one  day  move  the  whole 
world  from  its  evil  way,  and  cause  it  to  turn  on  a  new  axis  of  righteous- 
ness and  peace. 

Whenever  religion  has  been  the  subject  of  discussion,  there  have  been 
three  points  to  which  our  attention  have  been  directed.  God, — Man, — 
and  the  Priest.  There  can  be  but  three  kinds  of  religion  on  this  earth, 
God,  Man,  or  the  Priest,  is  its  author  or  its  head.  I  call  that  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Priest,  which  is  devised  by  the  priest,  for  the  glory  of  the 
priest,  and  in  which  a  priestly  caste  is  dominant.  I  apply  the  name  of 
the  religion  of  Man  to  those  systems  and  various  opinions  framed  by 
man's  reason,  and  which,  as  they  are  the  offspring  of  his  infirmity,  are, 
by  consequence,  destitute  of  all  sanative  efficacy.  I  apply  the  words  re- 
ligion of  God, — to  the  Truth,  such  as  God  himself  has  given  it,  and 
of  which  the  object  and  the  effect  are  God's  glory  and  Man's  salvation. 

Hierarchism,  or  the  religion  of  the  priest  ;  Christianity  or  the  religion 
of  God  ;  rationalism,  or  the  religion  of  man  ; — such  are  the  three  doc- 
trines which  in  our  day  divide  Christendom.  There  is  no  salvation, 
either  for  man  or  society,  in  hierarchism,  or  in  rationalism.  Christianity 
alone  can  give  life  to  the  world  ;  and,  unhappily,  of  the  three  prevailing 
systems,  it  is  not  that  which  numbers  most  followers. 

Some,  however,  it  has.  Christianity  is  operating  its  work  of  regen- 
eration among  many  Catholics  of  Germany,  and  doubtless  also  of  other 
countries.  It  is  now  accomplishing  it  with  more  purity,  and  power,  as 
we  think,  among  the  evangelical  Christians  of  Switzerland,  of  France, 
of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  United  States.  Blessed  be  God,  such  in- 
dividual or  social  regenerations,  wrought  by  the  Gospel,  are  no  longer 
in  these  days  prodigies  to  be  sought  in  ancient  annals.  We  have  our- 
selves witnessed  a  powerful  awakening,  begun  in  the  midst  of  conflicts 
and  trials,  in  a  small  republic,  whose  citizens  live  happy  and  tranquil 
in  the  bosom  of  the  wonders  with  which  creation  surrounds  them.*  It  is 
but  a  beginning  ; — and  already  from  the  plenteous  horn  of  the  Gospel 
we  see  come  forth  among  this  people  a  noble,  elevated,  and  courageous 
profession  of  the  great  truths  of  God;  a  liberty  ample  and  real,  a 
government  full  of  zeal  and  intelligence;  an  affection,  elsewhere  too 
rarely  found,  of  magistrates  for  people,  and  of  the  people  for  their  ma- 
gistrates ;  a  powerful  impulse  communicated  to  education  and  general 
instruction,  which  will  make  of  this  country,  an  example  for  imitation; 
a  slow,  but  certain  amelioration  in  morals  ;  men  of  talent,  all  Christians, 
and  who  rival  the  first  writers  of  our  language.  All  these  riches  de- 
veloped between  the  dark  Jura  and  the  summits  of  the  Alps,  on  the 
magnificent  shores  of  Lake  Leman,  must  strike  the  traveller  attracted 
thither  by  the  wonders  of  those  mountains  and  valleys,  and  present  to 
his  meditation  one  of  the  most  eloquent  pages  which  the  Providence  of 
God  has  inscribed  in  favour  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 

•  Canton  of  Vaud. 
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It  is  the  history  of  the  Reformation  in  general  that  I  propose  to  write. 
I  intend  to  trace  it  among  different  nations, — to  point  out  the  same 
effects  of  the-  same  truths, — as  well  as  the  diversities  which  take  their 
origin  in  the  varieties  of  national  character.  But  it  is  in  Germany  espe- 
cially that  we  shall  see  and  describe  the  history  of  the  Reformation.  It 
is  there  we  find  its  primitive  type  ; — it  is  there  that  it  offers  the  fullest 
development  of  its  organization.  It  is  there  that  it  bears,  above  all,  the 
marks  of  a  revolution  not  confined  to  one  or  more  nations,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  affecting  the  world  at  large.  The  German  Reformation 
is  the  true  and  fundamental  Reformation.  It  is  the  great  planet,  and 
the  rest  revolve  in  wider  or  narrower  circles  around  it,  like  statellites 
drawn  after  it  by  its  movement.  And  yet  the  Reformation  in  Switz- 
erland must,  in  some  respects,  be  considered  as  an  exception,  both 
because  it  took  place  at  the  very  same  time  as  that  of  Germany,  and 
independently  of  it;  and  because  it  bore,  especially  at  a  later  period, 
some  of  those  grander  features  which  are  seen  in  the  latter.  Notwith- 
standing that  recollections  of  ancestry  and  of  refuge, — and  the  memory 
of  struggle,  suffering,  and  exile,  endured  in  the  cause  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  France, — give,  in  my  view,  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  history  of 
its  vicissitudes, — I  nevertheless  doubt  whether  I  could  place  it  in  the 
same  rank  as  those  which  I  have  here  spoken  of. 

From  what  I  have  said,  it  will  be  seen  fliat  I  believe  the  Reformation 
to  be  the  wotk  of  God.  Nevertheless,  as  its  historian,  I  hope  to  be 
impartial.  I  think  I  have  spoken  of  the  principal  Roman  Catholic  actors 
in  the  great  drama,  Leo  X.,  Albert  of  Magdeburg,  Charles  V.,  and 
Doctor  Eck,  &c.  more  favourably  than  the  majority  of  historians.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  have  had  no  wish  to  conceal  the  faults  and  errors 
of  the  Reformers. 

This  history  has  been  drawn  from  the  original  sources  with  which  a 
long  residence  in  Germany,  the  Low  Countries,  and  Switzerland  has 
made  me  familiar  :  as  well  as  from  the  study,  in  the  original  languages, 
of  documents  relating  to  the  religious  history  of  Great  Britain  and  other 
countries.     Down  to  this  time  we  possess  no  history  of  that  remarkable 

feriod.  Nothing  indicated  that  the  deficiency  would  be  supplied  when 
commenced  this  work.  This  circumstance  could  alone  have  led  me 
to  undertake  it  ; — and  I  here  allege  it  in  my  justification.  The  want 
still  exists; — and  I  pray  Him  from  whom  cometh  down  every  good 
gift,  to  cause  that  this  work  may,  by  His  blessing,  be  made  profitable 
to  some  who  shall  read  it. 


The  editions  of  Luther's  works  quoted  are  the  German  edition  printed 
at  Leipsic,  [L.  Opp.  (L.);]  the  German  edition  by  Walch,  L.  Opp.  (W.); 
and  the  edition  in  Latin  printed  at  Wittemberg,  L.  Opp.  Lat.  :— of  the 
Letters,  De  Wette's  excellent  edition,  5  vols. 
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BOOK  I. 

STATE    OF    EUROPE    PRIOR    TO    THE    REFORMATION. 

The  world  was  tottering  on  its  old  foundations  when 
Christianity  appeared.  The  various  religions  which  had 
sufficed  for  an  earlier  age  no  longer  satisfied  the  nations. 
The  mind  of  the  existing  generation  could  no  longer  taber- 
nacle in  the  ancient  forms.  The  gods  of  the  nations  had  lost 
their  oracles — as  the  nations  had  lost  their  liberty  in  Rome. 
Brought  face  to  face  in  the  Capitol  they  had  mutually  de- 
stroyed the  illusion  of  their  divinity.  A  vast  void  had  ensued 
in  the  religious  opinions  of  mankind. 

A  kind  of  Deism,  destitute  of  spirit  and  vitality,  hovered 
for  a  time  over  the  abyss  in  which  had  been  engulphed  the 
superstitions  of  heathenism. — But,  like  all  negative  opinions, 
it  had  no  power  to  edify.  The  narrow  prepossessions  of  the 
several  nations  had  fallen  with  the  fall  of  their  gods, — their 
various  populations  melted,  the  one  into  the  other.  In  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  all  was  but  one  vast  empire,  and  the  human 
family  began  to  feel  its  comprehensiveness  and  its  unity. 

Then  the  Word  was  made  flesh. 

God  appeared  amongst  men,  and  as  Man,  to  save  that 
which  was  lost.  In  Jesus  of  Nazareth  dwelt  all  the  fulnen 
of  the  Godhead  bodily. 
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This  is  the  greatest  event  in  the  annals  of  all  time.  The 
former  ages  had  been  a  preparation  for  it  ;  the  latter  unroll 
from  it.     It  is  their  centre  and  connecting  link. 

From  this  period  the  popular  superstitions  had  no  signifi- 
cancy,  and  such  feeble  relics  of  them  as  outlived  the  general 
wreck  of  incredulity,  vanished  before  the  majestic  orb  of  eter- 
nal truth. 

The  son  of  Man  lived  thirty-three  years  on  this  earth.  He 
suffered,  he  died,  he  rose  again, — he  ascended  into  heaven. 
His  disciples,  beginning  at  Jerusalem,  travelled  over  the  Ro- 
man Empire  and  the  world,  every  where  proclaiming  their 
Master  the  author  of  everlasting  salvation.  From  the  midst 
of  a  people  who  rejected  intercourse  with  others — proceeded 
a  Mercy  that  invited  and  embraced  All.  A  great  number  of 
Asiatics,  of  Greeks,  of  Romans,  hitherto  led  by  their  priests 
»o  the  feet  of  dumb  idols,  believed  at  their  word.  "  The  Gos- 
pel suddenly  beamed  on  the  earth  like  a  ray  of  the  sun,"  says 
Eusebius.  A  breath  of  life  moved  over  this  vast  field  of 
death.  A  new,  a  holy  people  was  formed  upon  the  earth  ; 
and  the  astonished  world  beheld  in  the  disciples  of  the  despised 
Galilean  a  purity,  a  self-denial,  a  charity,  a  heroism,  of  which 
they  retained  no  idea. 

The  new  religion  had  two  features  amongst  many  others 
which  especially  distinguished  it  from  all  the  human  systems 
which  fell  before  it.  One  had  reference  to  the  ministers  of  its 
worship, — the  other  to  its  doctrines. 

The  ministers  of  paganism  were  almost  the  gods  of  thoso 
human  inventions.  The  priests  led  the  people,  so  long  at 
least  as  their  eyes  were  not  opened.  A  vast  and  haughty 
hierarchy  oppressed  the  world.  Jesus  Christ  dethroned  these 
living  idols,  abolished  this  proud  hierarchy, — took  from  mar. 
what  man  had  taken  from  God,  and  re-established  the  soul  in 
direct  communication  with  the  divine  fountain  of  truth,  by 
proclaiming  himself  the  only  Master  and  the  only  Mediator. 
"  One  is  your  master,  even  Christ  (said  he,)  and  all  ye  are 
brethren."     (Matt,  xxiii.) 

As  to  doctrine,  human  religions  had  taught  that  salvation 
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wa,  of  man.  The  religions  of  the  earth  had  invented  an 
eanhly  salvation.  They  had  taught  men  that  heaven  would 
be  f.iven  to  them  as  a  reward  ;  they  had  fixed  its  price,  and 
whaï  a  price  !  The  religion  of  God  taught  that  salvation 
was  His  gift,  and  emanated  from  an  amnesty  and  sovereign 
gracs.     God  hath  given  to  us  eternal  life.  (1  John  v.  11.) 

Undoubtedly  Christianity  cannot  be  summed  up  in  these 
two  points:  but  they  seem  to  govern  the  subject,  especially 
wheïî  historically  viewed.  And  as  it  is  impossible  to  trace 
the  opposition  between  truth  and  error  in  all  things,  we  have 
selec'ed  its  most  prominent  features. 

Stch  were  the  two  principles  that  composed  the  religion 
which  then  took  possession  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  whole 
world.  The  standing  of  a  Christian  is  in  them,— and  apart 
from  them,  Christianity  itself  disappears.  On  their  préserva 
tion  or  their  loss  depended  its  decline  or  its  growth.  One 
of  these  principles  was  to  govern  the  history  of  the  religion  , 
the  other  its  doctrine.  They  both  presided  in  the  beginning 
Let  us  see  how  they  were  lost  :  and  let  us  first  trace  the  fate 
of  the  former. 

The  Church  was  in  the  beginning  a  community  of  bre- 
thren. All  its  members  were  taught  of  God  ;  and  each 
possessed  the  liberty  of  drawing  for  himself  from  the  divine 
fountain  of  life.  (John  vi.  45.)  The  epistles,  which  then 
settled  the  great  questions  of  doctrine,  did  not  bear  the  pomp- 
ous title  of  any  single  man,  or  ruler.  We  find  from  the  holy 
Scriptures  that  they  began  simply  with  these  words  :  £C  The 
apostles,  elders  and  brethren,  to  our  brethren."   (Acts  xv.  23.) 

But  the  writings  of  these  very  apostles  forewarn  us  that 
from  the  midst  of  these  brethren,  there  shall  arise  a  power 
which  shall  overthrow  this  simple  and  primitive  order. 
(2  Thess.  ii.) 

Let  us  contemplate  the  formation  and  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  this  power  alien  to  the  Church. 

Paul  of  Tarsus,  one  of  the  chiefest  apostles  of  the  new  reli- 
gion, had  arrived  at  Rome,  the  capital  of  the  Empire  and  of 
the  world,  preaching  the  salvation  that  cometh  from  God  only. 

2* 
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A  church  was  formed  beside  the  throne  of  the  Caesars. 
Founded  by  this  same  apostle,  it  was  at  first  composed  of  con- 
verted Jews,  Greeks,  and  some  inhabitants  of  Rome.  For  a 
while  it  shone  brightly  as  a  light  set  upon  a  hill,  and  its 
faith  was  every  where  spoken  of.  But  ere  long  it  declined 
from  its  first  simplicity.  The  spiritual  dominion  of  Rome 
arose  as  its  political  and  military  power  had  done  before,  and 
Avas  slowly  and  gradually  extended. 

The  first  pastors  or  bishops  of  Rome  employed  themselves 
in  the  beginning  in  converting  to  the  faith  of  Christ  the  towns 
and  villages  that  surrounded  the  city.  The  necessity  which 
the  bishops  and  pastors  felt  of  referring  in  cases  of  difficulty 
to  an  enlightened  guide,  and  the  gratitude  which  they  owed 
to  the  metropolitan  church,  led  them  to  maintain  an  intimate 
union  with  her.  As  is  generally  the  consequence  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, this  reasonable  union  soon  degenerated  into  de- 
pendence. The  bishops  of  Rome  regarded  as  a  right  the 
superiority  which  the  neighbouring  churches  had  voluntarily 
yielded.  The  encroachments  of  power  form  a  large  portion 
of  all  history  :  the  resistance  of  those  whose  rights  are  invaded 
forms  the  other  part:  and  the  ecclesiastical  power  could  not 
escape  that  intoxication  which  leads  those  who  are  lifted  up 
to  seek  to  raise  themselves  still  higher.  It  felt  all  the  in 
fluence  of  this  genera1  weakness  of  human  nature. 

Nevertheless  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  bishop  was  at 
first  limited*  to  the  overlooking  of  the  churches,  in  the  terri- 
tory lawfully  subject  to  the  prefect  of  Rome.  But  the  rank 
which  this  imperial  city  held  in  the  world  offered  to  the  am- 
bition of  its  first  pastors  a  prospect  of  wider  sway.  The 
consideration  which  the  different  Christian  bishops  enjoyed  in 
the  second  century  was  in  proportion  to  the  rank  of  the  city 
over  which  they  presided.  Rome  was  the  greatest,  the  richest, 
and  the  most  powerful  city  in  the  world.     It  was  the  seat  of 

*  Suburbicaria  loca.  See  the  sixth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Nice, 
cited  by  Rufinus  as  follows  : — Et  ut  apud  Alexandriam  et  in  urbe  Roma 
vetusta  consuetudo  servetur  ut  vol  ille  iEgypti  vel  hie  suburbicariaruij 
ecclesiarum  sollicitudinem  gerat,  &c.    Hist,  Eccles, 
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empire,  the  mother  of  nations.  "All  the  inhabitanis  of  the 
earth  are  hers/'*  said  Julian,  and  Claudian  declares  her  to  be 
"the  fountain  of  laws."f 

If  Rome  be  the  Queen  of  cities,  why  should  not  her  pastor 
be  the  King  of  Bishops  ?  Why  should  not  the  Roman  church 
be  the  mother  of  Christendom?  Why  should  not  all  nations 
be  her  children,  and  her  authority  be  the  universal  law  1  It 
was  natural  to  the  heart  of  man  to  reason  thus.  Ambitious 
Rome  did  so. 

Hence  it  was  that  when  heathen  Rome  fell,  she  bequeathed 
!o  the  humble  minister  of  the  God  of  p'  ace,  scale  1  in  the 
midst  of  her  own  ruins,  the  proud  titles  which  her  invincible 
«word  had  won  from  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  bishops  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  yielding  to 
the  charm  that  Rome  had  exercised  for  ages  over  all  nations, 
followed  the  example  of  the  Carnpagna,  and  aided  the  work 
of  usurpation.  They  willingly  rendered  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  something  of  that  honour  which  was  due  to  this  Queen 
of  cities:  nor  was  there  at  first  any  thing  of  dependence  in  the 
honour  thus  yielded.  They  acted  toward  the  Roman  pastor 
as  equals  toward  an  equal; J  but  usurped  power  swells  like 
the  avalanche.  Exhortations,  at  first  simply  fraternal,  soon 
became  commands  in  the  mouth  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  A 
chief  place  amongst  equals  appeared  to  him  a  throne. 

The  Bishops  of  the  West  favoured  this  encroachment  of 
the  Roman  pastors,  either  from  jealousy  of  the  Eastern  bish- 
ops, or  because  they  preferred  subjection  to  a  pope  to  the 
dominion  of  a  temporal  power. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  theological  sects  which  distracted 
the  East  strove,  each  for  itself,  to  gain  an  interest  at  Rome, 
hoping  to  triumph  over  its  opponents  by  the  support  of  the 
principal  of  the  Western  churches. 

Rome  carefully  recorded  these  requests  and  intercessions, 
and  smiled  to  see  the  nations  throw  themselves  into  her  arms. 

*  Julian  Orat.  I.  t  Claud,  in  Paneg.  Stilic.  lib.  3. 

X  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  5.  c.  21.  Socrat.  Hist.  Eccles.  c.  21.  Cyprian 
ep.  59,  72,  75. 
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She  neglected  no  opportunity  of  increasing  and  extending  her 
power.  The  praises,  the  flattery,  and  exaggerated  compli- 
ments paid  to  her,  and  her  being  consulted  by  other  churches, 
became  in  her  hands  as  titles  and  documents  of  her  authority. 
Such  is  the  heart  of  man  exalted  to  a  throne  ;  flattery  intoxi- 
cates him,  and  his  head  grows  dizzy.  What  he  possesses 
impels  him  to  aspire  after  more. 

The  doctrine  of  "  the  Church,"  and  of  "  the  necessity  for  its 
visible  unity,"  which  had  gained  footing  as  early  as  the  third 
century,  favoured  the  pretensions  of  Rome.  The  great  bond, 
which  originally  bound  together  the  members  of  the  church, 
was  a  living  faith  in  the  heart,  by  which  all  were  joined  to 
Christ  as  their  one  Head.  But  various  causes  ere  long 
conspired  to  originate  and  develope  the  idea  of  a  necessity  for 
some  exterior  fellowship.  Men,  accustomed  to  the  associa- 
tions and  political  forms  of  an  earthly  country,  carried  their 
views  and  habits  of  mind  into  the  spiritual  and  everlasting 
kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ.  Persecution — powerless  to  destroy, 
or  even  to  shake  the  new  community,  compressed  it  into  the 
form  of  a  more  compacted  body. — To  the  errors  that  arose  in 
the  schools  of  deism,  or  in  the  various  sects,  was  opposed  the 
truth  "one  and  universal"  received  from  the  Apostles  and 
preserved  in  the  church.  All  this  was  well,  so  long  as  the 
invisible  and  spiritual  church  was  identical  with  the  visible 
and  outward  community.  But  soon  a  great  distinction  ap- 
peared:— the  form  and  the  vital  principle  parted  asunder. 
The  semblance  of  identical  and  external  organization  was 
gradually  substituted  in  place  of  the  internal  and  spiritual 
unity  which  is  the  very  essence  of  a  religion  proceeding  from 
God.  Men  suffered  the  precious  perfume  of  faith  to  escape 
while  they  bowed  themselves  before  the  empty  vase  that  had 
held  it.  Faith  in  the  heart  no  longer  knit  together  in  one 
the  members  of  the  church.  Then  it  was  that  other  ties  were 
sought;  and  Christians  were  united  by  means  of  bishops, 
archbishops,  popes,  mitres,  ceremonies,  and  canons.  The 
Living  Church  retiring  by  degrees  to  the  lonely  sanctuary 
of  a  few  solitary  souls. — an  exterior  church  was  substituted  in 
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place  of  it,  and  installed  in  all  its  forms  as  of  divine  institution. 
Salvation  no  longer  flowing  forth  from  that  word  which  was 
now  hidden — it  began  to  be  affirmed  that  it  was  conveyed  by 
means  of  certain  invented^brms,  and  that  none  could  obtain  it 
without  resorting  to  such  means  !  No  one,  it  was  said,  can  by 
his  faith  attain  to  everlasting  life: — Christ  communicated  to 
the  Apostles,  and  the  Apostles  to  the  Bishops,  the  unction  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  j  and  this  Spirit  is  found  only  in  this  order  of 
communication.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel,  whosoever 
had  received  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  was  esteemed  a  member 
of  the  church  : — now  the  order  was  inverted  ;  and  no  one, 
unless  a  member  of  the  church,  was  counted  to  have  received 
the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ. 

As  soon  as  the  notion  of  a  supposed  necessity  for  a  visible 
unity*  of  the  church  had  taken  root,  another  error  began  to 
spread  : — namely,  that  it  was  needful  that  there  should  be  some 
outward  representative  of  that  unity.  Though  no  trace  of 
any  primacy  of  St.  Peter  above  the  rest  of  the  Apostles  ap- 
pears in  the  Gospels;  although  the  idea  of  a  primacy  is  at 
variance  with  the  mutual  relations  of  the  disciples  as  "  breth- 
ren,"— and  even  with  the  spirit  of.  the  dispensation  which  re- 
quires all  the  children  of  the  Father  to  minister  one  to  another,* 
(1  Pet.  iv  10.)  acknowledging  but  one  Master  and  Head;  and 
though  the  Lord  Jesus  had  rebuked  his  disciples  whenever  their 
carnal  hearts  conceived  desires  of  pre-eminence  ; — a  Primacy 
of  St.  Peter  was  invented,  and  supported  by  misinterpreted 

*  From  the  previous  reflections  it  is  clear  that  the  author  does  not  dis- 
parage that  Unity  which  is  the  manifested  result  of  the  partaking  of  the 
life  of  the  Head  by  the  members  ;  but  only  that  lifeless  form  of  unity 
which  man  has  devised  in  place  of  it.  "We  learn  from  John  xvii.  21 — 
23,  that  the  true  and  real  One-ness  of  Believers  was  to  be  manifested, 
— so  that  the  world  might  believe  that  the  Father  had  sent  Jesus. — Hence 
we  may  conclude  that  the  things  which  divide,  instead  of  gathering,  the 
"  little  flock"  are  contrary  to  his  mind  :  and  among  such  things  must  be 
classed  not  alone  the  carnality  of  names,  (1  Cor.  iii.  4.)— but  every  com- 
mandment or  requirement  of  men  that  excludes  the  very  weakest  whom 
God  has  received.  (Rom.  xiv.  1—3  ;  Acts  xi.  17,  compare  Acts  ii.  44^ 
&c.)—  Translator. 
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texts,  and  men  proceeded  to  acknowledge  in  that  Apostle,  and  m 
his  pretended  successor,  the  visible  representative  of  visible 
unity — and  head  of  the  whole  Church  ! 

The  constitution  of  the  patriarchate  contributed  further  to 
the  exaltation  of  the  Roman  Papacy.  As  early  as  the  first 
three  centuries,  the  churches  of  the  metropolitan  cities  had 
been  held  in  peculiar  honour.  The  Council  of  Nice,  in  its 
sixth  canon,  named  especially  three  cities,  whose  churches,  ac- 
cording to  it,  held  an  anciently  established  authority  over  those 
of  the  surrounding  provinces.  These  were  Alexandria,  Rome, 
and  Antioch.  The  political  origin  of  this  distinction  may  be 
discerned  in  the  name  which  was  at  first  given  to  the  bishops 
of  these  cities;  they  were  called  Exarchs,  like  the  political 
governors.*  In  later  times  they  bore  the  more  ecclesiastical 
name  of  Patriarch.  It  is  in  the  Council  of  Constantinople 
that  we  find  this  title  first  used.  This  same  Council  created  a 
new  Patriarchate,  that  of  Constantinople  itself,  the  new  Rome, 
the  second  capital  of  the  Empire.  Rome  at  this  period  shared 
the  rank  of  Patriarchate  with  these  three  churches.  But  when 
the  invasion  of  Mahomet  had  swept  away  the  bishoprics  of 
Alexandria  and  Antioch,  when  the  see  of  Constantinople  fell 
away,  and  in  latter  times  even  separated  itself  from  the  West, 
Rome  alone  remained,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
causing  everything  to  rally  around  her,  she  remained  from 
that  time  without  a  rival. 

New  and  more  powerful  partisans  than  all  the  rest  soon 
came  to  her  assistance.  Ignorance  and  superstition  took  pos- 
session of  the  Church,  and  delivered  it  up  to  Rome,  blindfold 
and  manacled. 

Yet  this  bringing  into  captivity  was  not  effected  without  a 
struggle.  The  voices  of  particular  churches  frequently  as- 
serted their  independence.  This  courageous  remonstrance 
was  especially  heard  in  proconsular  Africa  and  in  the  East,  f 

*  See  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  canons  8  anil  18,  o  iÇnpyot  r?(  àiotKfjviws, 

+  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Cartilage,  speaking  of  Stephen,  bishop  of  Rome, 

has  these  words. — "  Magis  ac  magis  ejus  crrnrcm  denotabis  qui  hajretico- 

rum  causam  contra  Christianos  <t  contra  Ecclesiam  Dei  asserereconatur. 
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To  silence  the  cries  of  the  churches,  Rome  found  new  allies. 
Princes,  who  in  those  troublesome  times  often  saw  their  thrones 
tottering,  offered  their  adherence  to  the  Church,  in  exchange 
for  her  support.  They  yielded  to  her  spiritual  authority,  on 
condition  of  her  paying  them  with  secular  dominion.  They 
left  her  to  deal  at  will  with  the  souls  of  men,  provided  only 
she  would  deliver  them  from  their  enemies.  The  power  of 
the  hierarchy  in  the  ascending  scale  and  of  the  imperial  pow- 
er which  was  declining,  leaned  thus  one  toward  the  other— 
and  so  accelerated  their  two- fold  destiny. 

Rome  could  not  lose  by  this.  An  edict  of  Theodosius  II. 
and  of  Valentinian  III.  proclaimed  the  bishop  of  Rome  "  ruler 
of  the  whole  church."  Justinian  issued-  a  similar  decree. 
These  decrees  did  not  contain  all  that  the  Popes  pretended  to 
see  in  them.  But  in  those  times  of  ignorance  it  was  easy  for 
them  to  gain  reception  for  that  interpretation  which  was  most 
favorable  to  themselves.  The  dominion  of  the  Emperors  in 
Italy  becoming  every  day  more  precarious,  the  Bishops  of 
Rome  took  advantage  of  it  to  withdraw  themselves  from  their 
dependence. 

But  already  the  forests  of  the  North  had  poured  forth  the 
most  effectual  promoters  of  papal  power.  The  barbarians 
who  had  invaded  the  West  and  settled  themselves  therein, — 
but  recently  converted  to  Christianity, — ignorant  of  the  spiritu- 
al character  of  the  Church,  and  feeling  the  want  of  an  exter- 
nal pomp  of  religion,  prostrated  themselves  in  a  half  savage 
and  half  heathen  state  of  mind  at  the  feet  of  the  Chief  Priest  of 
Rome.     At  the  same  time  the  people  of  the  West  also  submit- 

qui  unitateru  et  veritatem  de   divina  lege  venientem  non  tenens 

Consuetudo  sine  veritate  vetustas  erroris  est."  (Ep.  74.)     Firmi- 

lian,  bishop  of  Cesarea  in  Cappadocia,  writing  in  ths  latter  part  of  the 
third  century,  observes,  "  Eos  autem  qui  Roraœ  sunt  non  ea  in  omnibus 
observare  quae  sunt  ab  origine  tradita  et  frustra  auctoritatem  apostolorum 

prsetendere Cœterum  nos  (the  bishops  of  the  churches  of  Asia, 

more  ancient  than  the  Roman  church)  veritati  et  consuetudinem  jun- 
gimus,  et  consuctudini  Romanorum  consuetudinem  sed  veritatis  oppo- 
nimus;  ab  initio  hoc  tenentes  quod  a  Christo  et  ab  apostolo  traditum 
est."     (Cypr.  Ep.  75.)     These  testimonies  are  of  high  importance. 
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led  to  him.  First  the  Vandals,  then  the  Ostrogoths,  a  short 
time  after  the  Burgundians  and  the  Alains,  then  the  Visigoths, 
and  at  last  the  Lombards  and  the  Anglo-Saxons  came  bowing 
the  knee  to  the  Roman  Pontiff!  It  was  the  sturdy  shoulders 
of  the  idolatrous  children  of  the  North  which  elevated  to  the 
supreme  throne  of  Christendom,  a  pastor  of  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber. 

These  events  occurred  in  the  West  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century,  at  the  precise  period  that  the  Mahometan 
power  arose  in  the  East,  and  prepared  to  overrun  another 
division  of  the  earth. 

From  that  time  the  evil  continued  increasing.  In  the 
eighth  century  we  see  the  Bishops  of  Rome  on  the  one  hand 
resisting  the  Greek  Emperors,  their  lawful  sovereigns,  and 
endeavouring  to  expel  them  from  Italy  ;  whilst  on  the  other 
they  court  the  French  Mayors  of  the  Palace,  and  demand 
from  this  new  power  now  arising  in  the  West,  a  share  in  the 
wreck  of  the  empire.  We  see  Rome  establish  her  usurped 
authority  between  the  East,  which  she  repelled,  and  the  West 
which  she  courted;  thus  erecting  her  throne  upon  two 
revolutions. 

Alarmed  hy  the  progress  of  the  Arabs,  who  had  made 
themselves  masters  of  Spain,  and  boasted  that  they  would 
speedily  traverse  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps,  and  proclaim  the 
name  of  Mahomet  on  the  seven  hills  ; — terrified  at  the  daring 
of  Aistolpho,  who,  at  the  head  of  his  Lombards,  threatened  to 
put  every  Roman  to  death,*  and  brandished  his  sword  before 
the  city  gates — Rome,  in  the  prospect  of  ruin,  turned  on  all 
sides  for  protection,  and  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the 
Franks.  The  usurper  Pepin  demanded  the  confirmation  of 
his  claim  to  the  throne  : — the  Pope  granted  it  ;  and,  in  return, 
obtained  his  declaration  in  defence  of  the  "  Republic  of  God." 
Pepin  recovered  from  the  Lombards  their  conquests  from  the 
Emperor  ;  but  instead  of  restoring  them  to  that  Prince,  he 
deposited  the  keys  of  the  conquered  cities  on  the  altar  of  St. 

*  Fremens  ut  leo  asserens  omnes  uno  gladio  jugulari.  'Anast»- 
nu»,  Bibl  Vk.  Pontif.  p.  83.) 
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Peter's  ;  and,  with  uplifted  hand,  swore  that  it  was  not  in  the 
cause  of  man  that  he  had  taken  arms, — but  to  obtain  from 
God  the  remission  of  his  sins,  and  to  do  homage  for  his  con- 
quests to  St.  Peter  !  Thus  did  France  establish  the  temporal 
powçr  of  the  Popes. 

Charlemagne  appeared. — At  one  time  we  see  him  climbing 
the  stairs  of  St.  Peter's,  devoutly  kissing  the  steps  : — again  he 
presents  himself, — but  it  is  as  master  of  all  the  nations  com- 
posing the  Western  Empire,  and  of  Rome  itself.  Leo  III. 
decided  to  confer  the  rank  on  one  who  already  possessed  the 
power  ;  and  in  the  year  800,  on  Christmas  day,  he  placed  the 
crown  of  the  Roman  Emperors  on  the  brow  of  the  son  of 
Pepin.*  From  this  period  the  Pope  belonged  to  the  empire 
of  the  Franks,  and  his  connexion  with  the  East  was  at  an 
end  :  thus  loosing  his  hold  on  a  decayed  tree,  nodding  to  its 
fall,  in  order  to  graft  himself  upon  a  wild  but  vigorous  sapling. 
Little  could  he  then  have  dared  to  hope  for  the  elevation  that 
awaited  his  successors  among  the  German  nations  to  which  he 
thus  joined  himself. 

Charlemagne  bequeathed  to  his  feeble  successors  only  the 
wreck  of  his  own  power.  In  the  ninth  century  disunion  every 
where  weakened  the  civil  authority.  Rome  perceived  that 
this  was  the  moment  to  exalt  herself  What  better  opportu- 
nity could  offer  for  achieving  the  Church's  independence  of 
the  state  than  when  the  crown  of  Charles  was  broken,  and  its 
fragments  scattered  over  his  former  empire. 

It  was  then  that  the  pretended  decretals  of  Isidorus  appeared. 
In  this  collection  of  alleged  decrees  of  the  Popes,  the  most 
ancient  bishops,  contemporaries  of  Tacitus  and  Quintilian, 
were  made  to  speak  the  barbarous  Latin  of  the  ninth  century. 
The  customs  and  constitutions  of  the  Franks  were  gravely 
Attributed  to  the  Romans  in  trie  time  of  the  Emperors.  Popes 
quoted  the  Bible  in  the  Latin  translation  of  St.  Jerome,  who 

•  Visum  est  et  ipsi  Apostolico  Leoni  ut  ipsum  Carolum  imperato- 
rem  nominare  debuisset,  qui  ipsam  Romam  tenebat  ubi  semper  Caesares 
sedere  soliti  erant  et  reliquas  sedes  (Annalista  Lambecianus  ad 

an.  801.) 

vol,,  i.  § 
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lived  one,  two,  or  three  centuries  after  them.  And  Victor, 
bishop  of  Rome  in  the  year  192,  wrote  to  Theophilus,  who 
was  archbishop  of  Alexandria  in  385.  The  impostor  who 
had  fabricated  this  collection,  endeavoured  to  prove  that  all 
bishops  derived  their  authority  from  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who 
held  his  own  immediately  from  Christ.  He  not  only  recorded 
all  the  successive  acquisitions  of  the  Pontiffs,  but  carried  them 
back  to  the  earliest  times.  The  Popes  did  not  blush  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  contemptible  imposture.  As  early  as  865, 
Nicholas  I.  selected  weapons  from  this  repository  to  attack 
princes  and  bishops.*  This  barefaced  fabrication  was  for 
ages  the  arsenal  of  Rome. 

Nevertheless  the  vices  and  atrocities  of  the  Pontiffs  were 
such  as  suspended  for  a  time  the  object  of  the  decretals.  The 
Papacy  signalised  its  sitting  down  at  the  table  of  Kings  by 
shameful  libations;  and  intoxication  and  madness  reigned  in 
its  orgies.  About  this  time  tradition  places  upon  the  Papal 
throne  a  girl  named  Joan",  who  had  taken  refuge  at  Rome 
with  her  lover,  and  whose  sex  was  betrayed  by  the  pains  of 
child-birth  coming  upon  her  in  the  midst  of  a  solemn  proces- 
sion. But  let  us  not  needlessly  exaggerate  the  shame  of  the 
Roman  Pontiffs.  Women  of  abandoned  character  reigned 
at  this  period  in  Rome.  The  throne  which  affected  to  exalt 
itself  above  the  majesty  of  kings,  was  sunk  in  the  filth  of  vice. 
Theodora  and  Marozia  installed  and  deposed  at  their  pleasure 
the  pretended  teachers  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  placed  on 
the  throne  of  St.  Peter  their  lovers,  their  sons,  and  their 
grandsons.  These  too  well  authenticated  charges  may  have 
given  rise  to  the  tradition  of  the  female  Pope  Joan. 

Rome  was  one  vast  scene  of  debauchery,  wherein  the  most 
powerful  families  in  Italy  contented  for  pre-eminence.  The 
counts  of  Tuscany  were  generally  victorious  in  these  contests. 
In  1033,  this  family  dared  to  place  upon  the  pontifical  throne, 
under  the  name  of  Benedict  IXth,  a  young  boy  brought  up 
in  debauchery.     This  child  of  twelve  years  of  age,  continued 

♦  See  Ep.  ad  Univ.  Epi.  se.  Gall.  (Mansi  XV.) 
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when  Pope  in  the  practice  of  the  same  scandalous  vices.* 
Another  party  elected  in  his  stead  Sylvester  III.,  and  Benedict, 
with  a  conscience  loaded  with  adulteries  and  hands  stained 
with  homicide,  at  last  sold  the  Papacy  to  a  Roman  ecclesiastic,  t 

The  Emperors  of  Germany,  roused  to  indignation  by  these 
enormities,  purged  Rome  with  the  sword.  In  1047,  a  Ger- 
man bishop,  Leo  IX.  possessed  himself  of  the  pontifical 
throne. 

The  Empire,  using  its  right  as  suzerain,  raised  up  the 
triple  crown  from  the  mire,  and  preserved  the  degraded 
Papacy  by  giving  to  it  suitable  chiefs.  In  1046,  Henry  III. 
deposed  the  three  rival  popes,  and  pointing  with  his  finger,  on 
which  glittered  the  ring  of  the  Roman  patricians,  designated 
the  bishop  to  whom  St.  Peter's  keys  should  be  confided. 
Four  Popes,  all  Germans,  and  chosen  by  the  Emperor, 
succeeded.  Whenever  the  Pontiff  of  Rome  died,  a  deputa- 
tion from  its  church  repaired  to  the  Imperial  court,  just  as 
the  envoys  of  other  dioceses,  to  solicit  the  nomination  of  a 
bishop  to  succeed  him.  The  Emperors  were  not  sorry  to  see 
the  Popes  reforming  abuses — strengthening  the  influence  of 
the  church — holding  councils — choosing  and  deposing  pre- 
lates in  spite  of  foreign  princes  :  for  in  all  this  the  Papacy,  by 
its  pretensions,  did  but  exalt  the  power  of  the  reigning  Em- 
peror, its  suzerain  Lord.  But  such  excesses  were  full  of  peril 
to  his  authority.  The  power  thus  gradually  acquired  might 
at  any  moment  be  directed  against  the  Emperor  himself,  and 
the  reptile  having  gained  strength  might  turn  against  the 
bosom  that  had  warmed  it, — and  this  result  followed.  The 
Papacy  arose  from  its  humiliation  and  soon  trampled  under 
foot  the  princes  of  the  earth.     To  exalt  the  Papacy  was  to 

♦"Cujus  quid  em  post  adeptum  sacerdotium  vita  quam  turpis,  quara 
fucda,  quamque  execranda  exstiterit,  horresco  referre."  (Desiderius  abbot 
of  Cassino,  afterwards  Pope  Victor  ill.  de  miraculis  S.  Benedicto,  etc. 
lib.  3,  init.) 

t  Theophylactus  cum  post  multa  adulteria  et  homicidia  manibu» 

»uis  perpetrata,  etc.  (Bonizo  bishop  of  Sutri,  afterwards  of  Plaisance, 
liber  ad  amicum.1 
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exalt  the  Church,  to  aggrandize  religion,  to  ensure  to  the 
spirit  the  victory  over  the  flesh,  and  to  God  the  conquest  of 
the  world.  Such  were  its  maxims  ;  in  these,  ambition  found 
its  advantage,  and  fanaticism  its  excuse. 

The  whole  of  this  new  policy  is  personified  in  one  man, 

HlLDEBRAND. 

Hildebrand,  who  has  been  by  turns  indiscreetly  exalted  or 
unjustly  traduced,  is  the  personification  of  the  Roman  ponti- 
ficate in  its  strength  and  glory.  He  is  one  of  those  characters 
in  history,  which  include  in  themselves  a  new  order  of  things, 
resembling  in  this  respect  Charlemagne,  Luther,  and  Napo- 
leon, in  different  spheres  of  action. 

Leo  IX.  took  notice  of  this  monk  as  he  was  going  to  Cluny, 
and  carried  him  with  him  to  Rome.  From  that  time  Hilde- 
brand was  the  soul  of  the  Papacy,  till  he  himself  became 
Pope.  He  had  governed  the  Church  under  different  Pontiffs, 
before  he  himself  reigned  under  the  name  of  Gregory  VII. 
One  grand  idea  occupied  his  comprehensive  mind.  He  de- 
sired to  establish  a  visible  theocracy,  of  which  the  Pope,  as 
the  vicar  of  Christ,  should  be  the  head.  The  recollection  of 
the  ancient  universal  dominion  of  heathen  Rome,  haunted  his 
imagination  and  animated  his  zeal.  He  wished  to  restore  to 
Papal  Rome  what  Rome  had  lost  under  the  Emperors. 
i:  What  Marius  and  Caesar,"  said  his  flatterers,  "  could  not 
effect  by  torrents  of  blood,  you  have  accomplished  by  a  word." 

Gregory  VII.  was  not  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  Christ. 
That  spirit  of  truth,  humility,  and  gentleness  was  to  him  un- 
known. He  could  sacrifice  what  he  knew  to  be  the  truth 
whenever  he  judged  it  necessary  to  his  policy.  We  may  in- 
stance the  case  of  Berengarius.  But  without  doubt  he  was 
actuated  by  a  spirit  far  above  that  of  the  generality  of  Pontiffs, 
and  by  a  deep  conviction  of  the  justice  of  his  cause.  Enter- 
prising, ambitious,  persevering  in  his  designs,  he  was  at  the 
same  time  skilful  and  politic  in  the  use  of  the  means  of  success. 

His  first  task  was  to  remodel  the  militia  of  the  Church.  It 
was  needful  to  gain  strength  before  attacking  the  Imperial 
authority.     A  council  held  at  Rome  removed  the  pastors  from 
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heir  families,  and  obliged  them  to  devote  themselves  undivi 
dedly  to  the  hierarchy.  The  law  of  celibacy,  devised  and 
carried  into  operation  by  the  Popes,  (who  were  themselves 
monks,)  changed  the  clergy  into  a  monastic  order.  Gregory 
VII.  claimed  to  exercise  over  the  whole  body  of  bishops  and 
priests  of  Christendom  a  power  equal  to  that  possessed  by  an 
abbot  of  Cluny  over  the  order  subjected  to  his  rule.  The 
legates  of  Hildebrand  passed  through  the  provinces,  depriving 
the  pastors  of  their  lawful  partners,  and  the  Pope  himself,  if 
necessary,  excited  the  populace  against  the  married  clergy.* 

But  Gregory's  great  aim  was  to  emancipate  Rome  from 
subjection  to  the  Emperor.  Never  would  he  have  dared  to 
conceive  so  ambitious  a  design,  if  the  discord  which  disturbed 
the  minority  of  Henry  IV  and  the  revolt  of  the  German 
princes  from  that  young  Emperor  had  not  favoured  his  pro- 
ject. The  Pope  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  magnates  of  the 
empire.  Making  common  cause  with  some  of  the  greatest 
of  its  vassals,  he  strengthened  himself  in  the  aristocratic  inte- 
rest, and  then  proceeded  to  prohibit  all  ecclesiastics  from  re- 
ceiving investiture  from  the  Emperor,  under  pain  of  excom- 
munication. 

He  thus  snapt  asunder  the  ancient  ties  which  connected  the 
several  pastors  and  their  churches  with  the  royal  authority — 
but  it  was  that  he  might  bind  them  to  the  pontifical  throne. 
He  undertook  to  restrain  by  a  powerful  hand,  priests,  princes, 
and  people — and  to  make  the  Pope  a  universal  monarch. 
It  was  Rome  alone  that  every  priest  was  to  fear — and  in  her 
only  he  was  to  hope.  The  kingdoms  and  principalities  of 
the  earth  were  to  be  her  domain  ;  and  kings  were  to  tremble 
before  the  thunders  of  the  Jupiter  of  New  Rome.  Woe  to 
those  who  should  resist  her.  Their  subjects  were  released 
from  their  oaths  of  allegiance — their  whole  country  placed 
under  interdict — public  worship  was  to  cease — the  churches 

*  Hi  quocumque  prodeunt,  clamores  insultantium,  digitos  ostendentium, 
colaphos  pulsantium,  perferunt.  Alii  membris  mutilati  ;  alii  per  longos 
cruciatus  superbe  necati,  &c. — Martene  et  Durand.  Thes.  Nov.  Anecd. 
1.  231. 

8» 
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to  be  closed — the  bells  mute — the  sacrament  no  longer  ad- 
ministered— and  the  malediction  extended  even  to  the  dead, 
to  whom,  at  the  command  of  the  proud  Pontiff,  the  earth  re- 
fused the  peace  and  shelter  of  the  tomb. 

The  Pope,  whose  power  had  been  from  the  very  begin- 
ning subordinate,  first  to  the  Roman  Emperors;  then  to  the 
Frankish  princes;  and  lastly  to  the  Emperors  of  Germany; 
at  once  freed  himself,  and  assumed  the  place  of  an  equal, 
if  not  of  a  master.  Yet  Gregory  the  Vllth  was  in  his  turn 
humbled  ;  Rome  was  taken,  and  Hildebrand  obliged  to  flee. 
He  died  at  Salerno  ;  his  last  words  were,  Dilexi  justitiam  et 
odivi  iniquitatem ;  propterea  nuorior  in  exilio*  And  who 
will  dare  to  charge  with  hypoci  isy  words  uttered  at  the  very 
gates  of  the  tomb. 

The  successors  of  Gregory  acted  like  soldiers  arriving 
after  a  great  victory.  They  threw  themselves  as  conquerors 
on  the  unresisting  Churches.  Spain,  delivered  from  the  pre- 
sence of  Islamism,  and  Prussia,  reclaimed  from  idolatry,  fell 
into  the  embrace  of  the  crowned  priest.  The  crusades,  under- 
taken at  his  instance,  spread  far  and  wide,  and  everywhere 
confirmed  his  authority: — the  pious  pilgrims,  who  in  imagina- 
tion had  seen  saints  and  angels  conducting  their  armed  hosts, 
and  who  entering  humbly  and  barefooted  within  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  had  burned  alive  the  Jews  in  their  synagogue,  and 
shed  the  blood  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Saracens  on  the  spots 
where  they  came  to  trace  the  footsteps  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
bore  with  them  to  the  East  the  name  of  the  Pope,  whose 
existence  had  been  scarcely  known  there,  since  the  period 
when  he  exchanged  the  supremacy  of  the  Greeks  for  that  of 
the  Franks. 

Meanwhile  that  which  the  arms  of  the  republic  and  of  the 
empire  had  failed  to  effect,  was  achieved  by  the  power  of  the 
Church.  The  Germans  brought  to  the  feet  of  a  bishop  the 
tribute  their  ancestors  had  refused  to  the  mightiest  generals  ; 
and  their  princes  thought  they  received  from  the  Popes  their 
crown,  while  in  reality  the  Popes  imposed  upon  them  a  yoke. 

*  I  have  loved  righteousness  and  hated  iniquitv — therefore  I  die  an  exile. 
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The  kingdoms  of  Christendom,  already  subject  to  the  spiritual 
empire  of  Rome,  became  her  serfs  and  tributaries. 

Thus  every  thing  was  changed  in  the  Church. 

At  the  beginning  it  was  a  society  of  brethren,  and  now  an 
absolute  monarchy  is  reared  in  the  midst  of  them.  All  Chris- 
tians  were  priests  of  the  living  God  (1  Pet.  li.  9.),  with 
humble  pastors  for  their  guidance.  But  a  lofty  head  is  up- 
lifted from  the  midst  of  these  pastors  ;  a  mysterious  voice 
utters  words  full  of  pride  ;  an  iron  hand  compels  all  men, 
small  and  great,  rich  and  poor,  freemen  and  slaves,  to  take 
the  mark  of  its  power.  The  holy  and  primitive  equality  of 
6ouls  before  God  is  lost  sight  of.  Christians  are  divided  into 
two  strangely  unequal  camps.  On  the  one  side  a  separate 
class  of  priests  daring  to  usurp  the  name  of  the  Church,  and 
claiming  to  be  possessed  of  peculiar  privileges  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord.  On  the  other,  timid  flocks  reduced  to  a  blind  and 
passive  submission  ;  a  people  gagged  and  silenced  and  deliv- 
ered over  to  a  proud  caste.  Every  tribe,  language,  and  na- 
tion of  Christendom  submitted  to  the  dominion  of  this  spiritual 
king  who  had  received  power  to  overcome. 

But  side  by  side  with  that  principle  that  should  have, 
pervaded  the  history  of  Christianity  was  a  principle  that  was 
given  to  preside  over  its  doctrine.  This  was  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  Christianity  ;  its  leading  idea — that  of  grace,  of 
pardon,  and  amnesty,  and  of  the  gift  of  eternal  life.  This  idea 
supposed  an  alienation  from  God,  and  an  inability  in  man  to 
enter,  by  any  power  of  his  own,  into  communion  with  an  infi- 
nitely holy  Being.  The  opposition  of  true  and  false  doctrine 
cannot  assuredly  be  entirely  summed  up  in  the  question  of 
salvation  by  faith  or  by  works.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  most 
striking  feature  in  the  contrast.  We  may  go  farther:  Salva- 
tion considered  as  derived  from  any  power  in  man  is  the 
germinating  principle  of  all  errors  and  perversions.  The 
scandals  produced  by  this  fundamental  error  brought  on  the 
Reformation  ; — and  the  profession  of  the  contrary  principle 
was  the  means  by  which  it  was  achieved.     It  is  therefore  in- 
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dispensable  that  this  truth  should  be  prominent  in  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  history  of  that  Reformation. 

Salvation  by  Grace.  Such,  then,  was  thé  second  peculiari- 
ty which  was  designed  especially  to  distinguish  the  religion 
that  came  from  God  from  all  human  systems.  And  whal 
had  become  of  this  great  and  primordial  thought  ?  Had  the 
Church  preserved  it  as  a  precious  deposit  ?  Let  us  follow  its 
history. 

The  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  of  Asia,  of  Greece,  and  of 
Rome,  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  had  heard 
this  gospel.  Ye  are  saved  by  grace — through  faith — 
it  is  the  gift  of  god  ;  (Eph.  ii.  8.)  and  at  this  voice  of 
peace,  at  the  sound  of  these  good  tidings,  at  this  word  ol 
power,  multitudes  of  sinners  believed,  and  were  attracted  tc 
Him  who  alone  can  give  peace  to  the  conscience;  and  nu- 
merous societies  of  believers  were  formed  in  the  midst  of  the 
degenerate  communities  of  that  age. 

But  ere  long  an  important  error  began  to  prevail,  as  to  the 
nature  of  Saving  Faith. — Faith  (according  to  St.  Paul)  is  thf 
way  through  which  the  whole  being  of  the  believer, — his  un 
derstanding,  his  heart,  and  his  will,  enters  upon  present  po3 
session  of  the  salvation  purchased  by  the  incarnation  and  death 
of  the  Son  of  God.  Jesus  Christ  is  apprehended  by  Faith, 
and  from  that  hour  becomes  all  things  to, — and  all  things,  in 
the  believer.  He  communicates  to  the  human  nature  a  divine 
life  ;  and  the  believer,  renewed  and  set  free  from  the  power 
of  self  and  of  sin,  feels  new  affections,  and  bears  new  fruits. 
Faith,  says  the  theologian,  labouring  to  express  these  thoughts, 
is  the  subjective  appropriation  of  the  objective  Work  of  Christ. 
If  faith  is  not  the  appropriation  of  Salvation  it  is  nothing — the 
whole  economy  of  Christian  doctrine  is  out  of  place;  the 
fountains  of  the  new  life  are  sealed,  and  Christianity  is  over- 
turned from  its  foundation. 

And  this  consequence  did  in  fact  ensue.  By  degrees  this 
practical  view  of  Faith  was  forgotten,  and  ere  long  it  was 
regarded,  as  it  still  is  by  many,  as  a  bare  act  of  the  understand- 
ing, a  mere  submission  to  a  commanding  evidence. 
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From  this  primary  error  a  second  necessarily  resulted. 
When  Faith  was  robbed  of  its  practical  character,  it  could  no 
longer  be  maintained  that  Faith  alone  saved.  Works  no  lon- 
ger following  in  their  places  as  its  fruits — it  seemed  necessary 
to  range  them  on  one  line  with  it  ;  and  the  Church  was  taught 
to  believe  that  the  sinner  is  justified  by  Faith  and  by  Works. 
In  place  of  that  Christian  unity  in  doctrine,  which  comprises 
in  a  single  principle  Justification  and  Works — Grace  and  a 
rule  of  life — belief  and  responsibility,  succeeded  that  melan- 
choly quality  which  regards  religion  and  moral  duty  as  things 
altogether  unconnected;  a  fatal  delusion  which  brings  in 
death,  by  separating  the  body  from  the  spirit,  whose  con- 
tinued union  is  the  neeessary  condition  of  life  itself  The 
word  of  the  Apostle  heard  across  the  interval  of  ages  is, 
"  Having  begun  in  the  spirit,  are  ye  now  made  perfect  by  the 
flesh." 

Another  error  contributed  to  unsettle  the  doctrine  of  Grace. 
This  was  Pelagianism.  Pelagius  asserted  that  man's  nature 
was  not  fallen, — that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  hereditary  evil, 
and  that  man  having  received  power  to  do  good  has  only  to  will 
in  order  to  perform  it.*  If  the  doing  "good  things"  consists 
in  certain  external  acts,  Pelagius  judged  truly.  But  if  regard 
is  had  to  the  motives  whence  these  external  acts  proceed, — or 
to  the  entire  inward  life  of  man,  (See  Matt.  xii.  34.)  then  we 
discern  in  all  his  works  selfishness — forgetfulness  of  God,  pol- 
lution and  weakness.  This  was  the  doctrine  of  St.  Augus- 
tine. He  proved  that  to  entitle  any  action  to  approval,  it  was 
needful  not  merely  that  it  should  seem  right  when  looked  at 
by  itself  and  from  the  outside,  but  above  all  that  its  real  spring 
in  the  soul  should  be  holy,  j  The  Pelagian  doctrine  rejected 
by  St.  Augustine  from  the  church  when  it  presented  itself 
broadly  for  investigation,  re-appeared  ere  long  with  a  side  as- 
pect as  semi-Pelagian,  and  under  forms  of  expression  borrowed 
from  St.  Augustine's  own  writings.  It  was  in  vain  that 
eminent  Father  opposed  its  progress.     He  died  soon  after 

*  Velle  et  esse  ad  hominem  referenda  sunt,  quia  de  arbitrii  fonte  d»** 
eendunt.    (Pelag.  in  Aug.  de  Gratia  Dei,  cap.  iv.) 
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The  error  spread  with  amazing  rapidity  throughout  Christen 
dom — passing  from  the  West  to  the  East,  and  even  at  this  day 
it  continues  to  disturb  and  harass  the  Church.  The  danger 
of  the  doctrine  appeared  in  this  :  that  by  placing  goodness  in 
the  external  act  rather  than  in  the  inward  affections,  it  led 
men  to  put  a  high  value  upon  outward  action,  legal  observ- 
ances and  works  of  penance.  The  more  of  such  works  the 
greater  the  reputed  sanctity — heaven  was  to  be  obtained  by 
means  of  them — and  (extravagant  as  such  a  thought  must  ap- 
pear to  us)  it  was  not  long  before  certain  persons  were  believ- 
ed to  have  made  attainments  in  holiness  beyond  that  which 
was  required  of  them. 

Thus  did  the  proud  heart  of  man  refuse  to  give  the  glory 
to  that  God  to  whom  all  glory  belongs.  Thus  did  man  claim 
to  deserve,  ^what  God  had  decreed  to  give  freely  !  He  essay- 
ed  to  find  in  himself  the  salvation  which  the  Gospel  brought 
to  him  ready  wrought  out  from  heaven.-  He  spread  a  veil 
over  the  saving  truths  of  salvation  which  cometh  from  God, 
and  not  from  man — a  salvation  which  God  gives — but  barters 
not;  and  from  that  day  all  the  other  truths  of  religion  were 
over-clouded  :  darkness  spread  over  the  church,  and  from  ^>s 
deep  and  deplorable  gloom  were  seen  to  arise  innumerable 
errors. 

And  in  the  first  place  we  may  observe  that  both  great  divi- 
sions of  error  converged  to  ene  effect.  Pelagianism,  while  it 
corrupted  the  church's  teaching,  strengthened  the  hierarchy: 
— by  the  same  influence  by  which  it  hid  the  doctrine  of  grace, 
it  exalted  the  authority  of  the  Church — for  grace,  was  God's 
part  in  the  work  as  the  Church  was  man's  ! 

As  soon  as  salvation  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  God,  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Priests.  The  latter  put  themselves 
in  the  place  of  the  Lord  ;  and  the  souls  of  men  thirsting  for 
pardon,  were  no  longer  taught  to  look  to  heaven,  but  to  the 
Church,  and  especially  to  its  pretended  Head.  The  Roman 
Pontiff  was  in  the  place  of  God  to  the  blinded  minds  of  men. 
Hence  all  the  grandeur  and  authority  of  the  Popes,  and 
hence  also  unutterable  abuses. 
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Doubtless  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  Faith  was  not  en- 
tirely lost  to  the  Church.  We  meet  with  it  in  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  Fathers,  after  the  time  of  Constantine  ;  and  in 
the  middle  ages.  The  doctrine  was  not  formally  denied. 
Councils  and  Popes  did  not  hurl  their  bulls  and  decrees  against 
it  ;  but  they  set  up  beside  it  a  something  which  nullified  it. 
Salvation  by  Faith  was  received  by  many  learned  men,  by 
many  a  humble  and  simple  mind, — but  the  multitude  had 
something  very  different.  Men  had  invented  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  forgiveness.  The  multitude  flocked  to  it  and  joined 
with  it,  rather  than  with  the  Grace  of  Christ  ;  and  thus  the 
system  of  man's  devising  prevailed  over  that  of  God.  Let  us 
examine  some  of  the  phases  of  this  deplorable  change. 

In  tho  time  of  Vespasian  and  his  sons,  he  who  had  been  the 
most  intimate  companion  of  the  despised  Galilean,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Zebedee,  had  said  ;  (i  If  we  confess  our  sins,  God  is 
faithful  and  just  to  forgive  our  sins." 

About  120  years  later,  under  Commodus,  and  Septimius 
Severus,  Tertullian,  an  illustrious  pastor  of  Carthage,  speak- 
ing of  pardon,  already  held  a  very  different  language.  "  It 
is  necessary  (said  he)  to  change  our  dress  and  food,  we  must 
put  on  sackcloth  and  ashes,  we  must  renounce  all  comfort  and 
adorning  of  the  body,  and  falling  down  before  the  Priest,  im- 
plore the  intercession  of  the  brethren."*  Behold  man  turned 
aside  from  God,  and  turned  back  upon  himself. 

Works  of  penance,  thus  substituted  for  the  salvation  of  God, 
multiplied  in  the  Church  from  the  time  of  Tertullian  to  the 
i3th  Century.  Men  were  enjoined  to  fast,  to  go  bare-headed, 
to  wear  no  linen,  &c.  or  required  to  leave  home  and  country 
for  distant  lands,  or  else  to  renounce  the  world  and  embrace  a 
monastic  life. 

In  the  11th  century  were  added  voluntary  flagellations;  a 
little  after  they  became  an  absolute  mania  in  Italy,  which  was 
then  in  a  very  disturbed  state.  Nobles  and  peasants,  old  and 
young,  even  children  of  five  years  old,  went  in  pairs,  through 
the  villages,  the  towns,  and  the  cities,  by  hundreds,  thousands, 
*  Tertull.  de  Pœnit. 
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and  tens  of  thousands,  without  any  other  covering  than  a 
cloth  tied  round  the  middle,  and  visiting  the  churches  in  pro- 
cession in  the  very  depth  of  winter.  Armed  with  scourges, 
they  lashed  themselves  without  pity,  and  the  streets  resounded 
with  cries  and  groans,  which  drew  forth  tears  of  compassion 
from  all  who  heard  them. 

And  yet  long  before  the  evil  had  arrived  at  this  height,  men 
sighed  for  deliverance  from  the  tyranny  of  the  priests.  The 
priests  themselves  were  sensible  that  if  they  did  not  devise 
some  remedy,  their  usurped  power  would  be  at  an  end.  Then 
it  was  that  they  invented  the  system  of  barter  known  by  the 
name  of  indulgences.  It  is  under  John,  surnamed  the  Faster, 
archbishop  of  Constantinople,  that  we  see  its  first  commence- 
ment The  priests  said,  "  O  penitents,  you  are  unable  to  per- 
form the  penances  we  have  imposed  upon  you.  Well  then, 
we,  the  priests  of  God,  and  your  pastors,  will  take  upon  our- 
selves this  heavy  burden.  Who  can  better  fast  than  we? 
Who  better  kneel  and  recite  psalms  than  ourselves  ?"  But 
the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  "  For  a  seven  weeks  fast, 
(said  Regino,  abbot  of  Prum,)  such  as  are  rich  shall  pay 
twenty  pence,  those  who  are  less  wealthy  ten  pence,  and  the 
poor  three  pence,  and  in  the  same  proportion  for  other  things."* 
Some  courageous  voices  were  raised  against  this  traffic,  but  in 
vain. 

The  Pope  soon  discovered  what  advantages  he  might  de-, 
rive  from  these  indulgences.  His  want  of  money  continued 
to  increase.  Here  was  an  easy  resource,  which,  under  the 
appearance  of  a  voluntary  contribution,  would  replenish  his 
coffers.  It  seemed  desirable  to  establish  so  lucrative  a  discove- 
ry on  a  solid  footing.  The  chief  men  of  Rome  exerted  them- 
selves for  this  purpose.  The  irrefragable  doctor,  Alexander 
do  Hales,  invented,  in  the  13th  century,  a  doctrine  well  suited 
to  secure  this  mighty  resource  to  the  Papacy.  A  bull  of 
Clement  VII.  declared  the  new  doctrine  an  article  of  the 
faith.  The  most  sacr-ed  truths  were  made  to  subserve  this 
persevering  policy  of  Rome.  Christ,  it  was  affirmed,  haa 
*  Libri  duo  de  ecclesiaïticis  disciplinis. 
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done  much  more  than  was  required  for  reconciling  God  and 
man.  One  single  drop  of  his  blood  would  have  sufficed  for 
that  ;  but  he  shed  his  blood  abundantly,  that  he  might  form 
for  his  church  a  treasury  that  eternity  itself  should  never  ex- 
haust. The  supererogatory  merits  of  the  saints,  the  reward 
of  the  works  they  have  done,  beyond  and  additional  to  the 
obligations  of  duty,  have  still  further  enriched  this  treasury. 
Its  guardianship  and  distribution  are  confided  to  the  Vicar  of 
Christ  upon  earth.  He  applies  to  every  sinner,  for  sins  com- 
mitted after  baptisms,  these  merits  of  Christ  and  of  his  saints, 
in  the  measure  and  degree  that  his  sins  have  made  necessary. 
Who  would  dare  to  attack  a  custom  of  so  high  and  holy  an 
origin. 

Rapidly  was  this  almost  inconceivable  invention  reduced  to 
a  system.  The  scale  imposed  ten,  twenty  years  of  penance, 
for  such  and  such  kinds  of  sin.  "  It  is  not  merely  for  each 
"  kind  of  sin,  but  for  each  sinful  action,  that  this  penance  of 
"so  many  years  is  demanded,"  exclaimed  the  mercenary 
priests.  Behold  mankind,  bowed  down  under  the  weight  of 
a  penance  that  seemed  almost  eternal. 

"  But  for  what  purpose  this  long  penance,  when  life  is  so 
"short — when  can  it  take  effect?  How  can  man  secure  the 
"  time  requisite  for  its  performance  ?  You  are  imposing  on  him 
"centuries  of  severe  discipline.  When  death  comes  he  will 
"  but  laugh  at  you— for  death  will  discharge  him  from  his 
"burthen.  Ah,  welcome  death!"  But  this  objection  was 
provided  against.  The  philosophers  of  Alexandria  had  spoken 
of  a  fire  in  which  men  were  to  be  purified.  Some  ancient 
doctors  in  the  church  had  received  the  notion.  Rome  declared 
this  philosophic  tenet  the  doctrine  of  the  church;  and  the 
Pope,  by  a  bull,  added  purgatory  to  his  domain.  He  declared 
that  man  would  have  to  expiate  in  purgatory  all  he  could 
not  expiate  on  earth;  but  that  indulgences  would  deliver 
men's  souls  from  that  intermediate  state  in  which  their  sins 
would  otherwise  hold  them.  Thomas  Aquinas  set  forth  this 
new  doctrine  in  his  celebrated  Summa.  Nothing  was  left  un- 
done to  fill  the  mind  with  terror.  Man  is  by  nature  inclined 
vol.  i.  4 
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to  fear  an  unknown  futurity  and  the  dark  abodes  beyond  the 
grave  ;  but  that  fear  was  artfully  excited  and  increased  by  hor- 
rible descriptions  of  the  torments  of  this  purifying  fire.  We  see 
at  this  day  in  many  Catholic  countries  paintings  exposed  in 
the  temples,  or  in  the  crossways,  wherein  poor  souls  engulph- 
ed  in  flames  invoke  alleviation  for  their  miseries.  Who 
could  refuse  the  money  that,  dropt  into  the  treasury  of  Rome, 
redeemed  the  soul  from  such  horrible  torments  ? 

But  a  further  means  of  increasing  this  traffic  was  now 
discovered.  Hitherto  it  had  been  the  sins  of  the  living  that 
had  been  turned  to  profit;  they  now  began  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  sins  of  the  dead.  In  the  13th  century  it  was  declared 
that  the  living  might,  by  making  certain  sacrifices,  shorten  or 
even  terminate  the  torments  their  ancestors  and  friends  were 
enduring  in  purgatory.  Instantly  the  compassionate  hearts 
of  the  faithful  offered  new  treasures  for  the  priests. 

To  regulate  this  traffic,  they  invented  shortly  after,  probably 
in  the  Pontificate  of  John  XXII.  the  celebrated  and  scanda- 
lous tax  of  indulgences,  of  which  more  than  forty  editions  are 
extant  :  a  mind  of  the  least  delicacy  would  be  shocked  at  the 
repetition  of  the  horrors  therein  contained.  Incest  was  to 
cost,  if  not  detected,  five  groschen,  if  known,  or  flagrant,  six. 
A  certain  price  was  affixed  to  the  crime  of  murder,  another  to 
infanticide,  adultery,  perjury,  burglary,  &c.  Oh,  shame  to 
Rome  !  exclaims  Claudius  of  Espersa,  a  Roman  divine  ;  and 
we  may  add,  Oh,  shame  to  human  nature  !  For  no  reproach 
can  attach  to  Rome  which  does  not  recoil  with  equal  force  on 
mankind  in  general.  Rome  is  human  nature  exalted,  and 
displaying  some  of  its  worst  propensities.  We  say  this  in 
truth  as  well  as  in  justice. 

Boniface  VIII.,  the  boldest  and  most  ambitious  of  the 
Popes,  after  Gregory  VII.,  effected  still  more  than  his 
predecessors  had  done. 

He  published  a  bull  in  1300,  by  which  he  declared  to  the 
church  that  all  who  should  at  that  time  or  thenceforth  make 
the  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  which  should  take  place  every 
hundred  years,  should   there  receive  a   plenary  indulgence. 
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Upon  this  multitudes  flocked  from  Italy,  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
Corsica,  France,  Spain,  Germany,  Hungary,  and  other 
quarters.  Old  men,  of  sixty  and  seventy,  set  out  on  the 
pilgrimage  ;  and  it  was  computed  that  200,000  visited  Rome 
in  one  month.  All  these  foreigners  brought  with  them  rich 
offerings,  and  the  Pope  and  the  Romans  saw  their  coffers 
replenished. 

The  avarice  of  the  Pontiffs  soon  fixed  this  jubilee  at  inter- 
vals of  fifty  years,  afterwards  at  thirty-three  years,  and  at  last 
at  twenty-five.  Then,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  the 
purchasers,  and  to  increase  the  profits  of  the  venders,  they 
transferred  both  the  jubilee  and  its  indulgences  from  Rome  to 
the  market-places  of  all  the  nations  of  Christendom.  It  was 
no  longer  necessary  to  abandon  one's  home  :  what  others  had 
been  obliged  to  seek  beyond  the  Alps,  each  might  now  obtain 
at  his  own  door. 

The  evil  was  at  its  height, — and  then  the  Reformer  arose. 

We  have  seen  what  had  become  of  the  principle  which 
was  designed  to  govern  the  history  of  Christianity  ;  we  have 
also  seen  what  became  of  that  whioh  should  have  pervaded  its 
doctrine.     Both  were  now  lost. 

To  set  up  a  single  caste  as  mediators  between  God  and 
man,  and  to  baiter  in  exchange  for  works,  and  penances,  and 
gold,  the  salvation  freely  given  by  God  ; — such  was  Popery. 

To  open  wide  to  all,  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  without 
any  earthly  mediator,  and  without  that  power  that  called  itself 
the  Church,  free  access  to  the  gift  of  God,  eternal  life  ; — such 
was  Christianity,  and  such  was  the  Reformation. 

Popery  may  be  compared  to  a  high  wall  erected  by  the 
labour  of  ages,  between  man  and  God.  Whoever  will  scale 
it  must  pay  or  suffer  in  the  attempt;  and  even  then  he  will 
fail  to  overleap  it. 

The  Reformation  is  the  power  which  has  thrown  down 
this  wall,  has  restored  Christ  to  man,  and  has  thus  made 
plain  the  way  of  access  to  the  Creator. 

Popery  interposes  the  Church  between  God  and  man- 
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Christianity  and  the  Reformation  bring  God  and  man  face 
to  face. 

Popery  separates  man  from  God: — the  Gospel  re-unites 
them. 

After  having  thus  traced  the  history  of  the  decline  and  loss 
of  the  two  grand  principles  which  were  to  distinguish  the 
religion  of  God  from  systems  of  man's  devising,  let  us  see 
what  were  the  consequences  of  this  immense  change. 

But  first  let  us  do  honour  to  the  church  of  that  middle 
period,  which  intervened  between  the  age  of  the  Apostles  and 
the  Reformers.  The  church  was  still  the  church,  although 
fallen  and  more  and  more  enslaved.  In  a  word,  she  was  at 
all  times  the  most  powerful  friend  of  man.  Her  hands, 
though  manacled,  still  dispensed  blessings.  Many  eminent 
servants  of  Christ  diffused  during  these  ages  a  beneficent 
light;  and  in  the  humble  convent — the  sequestered  parish — 
there  were  found  poor  monks  and  poor  priests  to  alleviate 
bitter  sufferings.  The  church  Catholic  was  not  the  Papacy. 
This  filled  the  place  of  the  oppressor  ;  that  of  the  oppressed. 
The  Reformation,  which  declared  war  against  the  one,  came 
to  liberate  the  other.  And  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the 
Papacy  itself  was  at  times,  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  brings 
good  out  of  evil,  a  necessary  counterpoise  to  the  ambition  and 
tyranny  of  princes. 

Let  us  now  contemplate  the  condition  of  Christianity  a. 
that  time. 

Theology  and  religion  were  then  widely  different.  The 
doctrine  of  the  learned,  and  the  practice  of  priests,  monks,  and 
people,  presented  two  very  different  aspects.  They  had,  how- 
ever, great  influence  upon  each  other,  and  the  Reformation 
had  to  deal  with  both.  Let  us  examine  them,  and  take  a 
survey  first  of  the  Schools,  or  Theology. 

Theology  was  still  under  the  influence  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  middle  ages  had  awoke  from  their  long  trance,  and  had 
produced  many  learned  men.  But  their  learning  had  been 
directed  neither  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scripture», 
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nor  to  the  examination  of  the  history  of  the  Church.  Scrip- 
tural exposition,  and  the  study  of  history,  the  two  great  sources 
of  theological  knowledge,  still  slumbered. 

A  new  science  had  usurped  their  place.  It  was  the  science 
of  Dialectics.  The  art  of  reasoning  became  the  fruitful  mine 
of  a  new  theology.  The  middle  ages  had  discovered  the  long 
lost  writings  of  Aristotle.  Their  knowledge  of  him  was  de- 
rived either  from  old  Latin  versions,  or  from  translations  from 
the  Arabic.  The  resuscitated  Aristotle  appeared  in  the  West 
as  a  giant,  subjecting  the  minds,  and  even  the  consciences  of 
men.  His  philosophic  method  added  strength  to  the  disposi- 
tion for  dialectics  which  marked  the  age.  It  was  a  method 
well  suited  to  subtle  researches  and  trivial  distinctions.  The 
very  obscurity  of  the  translations  of  the  Greek  philosopher 
favoured  the  dialectic  subtlety  which  had  captivated  the  West. 
The  Church,  alarmed  at  its  progress,  for  a  while  opposed  this 
new  tendency.  She  feared  that  this  taste  for  discussion  might 
engender  heresies.  But  the  dialectic  philosophy  proved  to  be 
easily  compounded  with  ;  monks  employed  it  against  heretics, 
and  thenceforward  its  victory  was  secure-. 

It  was  the  characteristic  of  this  method  of  teaching,  to  sug- 
gest numerous  questions  on  every  branch  of  theology,  and  then 
to  decide  them  by  a  solution.  Often  these  enquiries  turned 
upon  the  most  useless  matters.  It  was  asked  whether  all 
animals  had  been  enclosed  in  Noah's  ark;  and  whether  a 
dead  man  could  say  mass,*  &c.  But  we  should  be  wrong  to 
form  our  judgment  of  the  scholastic  divines  from  such  exam- 
ples only.  On  the  contrary,  we  must  often  acknowledge  the 
depth  and  extent  of  their  inquiries. 

Some  among  them  made  a  distinction  between  theological 
Mid  philosophical  truth,  affirming  that  a  proposition  might  be 
theologically  true,  and  philosophically  false.  In  this  way  it 
was  hoped  to  reconcile  incredulity  with  a  cold  and  dead  ad- 
herence to  the  forms  of  the  Church.  But  there  were  others, 
and  Thomas  Aquinas  at  their  head,  who  maintained  that  the 
doctrine  of  revelation  was  in  no  respect  at  variance  with  an 
*  Hottinger  Hist.  Eccles.  V. 
4» 
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enlightened  reason  ;  and  that  even  as  Christian  charity  does 
not  annihilate  the  natural  affections,  but  chastens,  sanctifies, 
ennobles,  and  governs  them,  so  Faith  does  not  destroy  Phi- 
losophy, but  may  make  use  of  it  by  sanctifying  and  illumina- 
ting it  with  its  own  light. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  opened  a  wide  field  for  the 
dialectic  method  of  the  theologians.  By  dint  of  distinctions 
and  disputes,  they  fell  into  contrary  errors.  Some  distinguish- 
ed the  three  Persons  so  as  to  make  of  them  three  Gods.  This 
was  the  error  of  Rocelin  of  Compeigne  and  his  followers. 
Others  confounded  the  Persons  so  as  to  leave  only  an  ideal 
distinction.  This  was  the  case  with  Gilbert  of  Poictiers  and 
his  adherents.  But  the  orthodox  doctrine  was  ably  maintain- 
ed by  others. 

The  dialectic  subtlety  of  the  times  was  not  less  directed  to 
the  article  of  the  Divine  Will.  How  are  we  to  reconcile  the 
will  of  God  with  his  almighty  power  and  holiness  ?  The. 
scholastic  divines  found  in  this  question  numerous  difficulties, 
and  laboured  to  remove  them  by  dialectic  distinctions  "  We 
cannot  say  that  God  wills  the  existence  of  evil"  said  Peter  the 
Lombard,  "  but  neither  can  we  say  that  He  wills  that  evil 
should  not  exist'." 

The  majority  of  these  theologians  sought  to  weaken  by 
their  dialectic  labours  the  doctrine  of  Predestination  which 
they  found  in  the  church.  Alexander  de  Hales  availed  him- 
self for  this  purpose  of  the  following  distinction  of  Aristotle; 
that  every  action  supposes  two  parties,  namely,  an  agent,  and 
the  thing  subjected  to  the  action.  4  Divine  Predestination,  said 
he,  acts  doubtless  for  man's  salvation  ;  but  it  is  requisite  that  it 
find  in  the  soul  of  man  a  capacity  for  the  reception  of  this 
grace.  Without  this  second  party  the  first  cannot  effect  any 
thing  ;  and  Predestination  consists  in  this,  that  God  knowing 
by  his  prescience  those  in  whom  this  second  requisite  will  be 
found,  has  appointed  to  give  them  his  grace. 

As  to  the  original  condition  of  man,  these  theologians 
distinguished  natural  gifts  and  free  gifts.  The  first  they  held 
to  consist  in  the  primitive  purity  and  strength  of  the  I.uman 
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soul.  The  second  were  the  gifts  of  God's  grace  that  the  soul 
might  accomplish  good  works.  But  here  again  the  learned 
were  divided  ;  some  contended  that  man  had  originally  pos- 
sessed only  natural  giftSj  and  had  by  his  use  of  them  to  merit 
those  of  grace.  But  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  was  generally  on 
the  side  of  sound  doctrine,  affirmed  that  the  gifts  of  grace  had 
from  the  beginning  been  closely  united  with  the  gifts  of  nature, 
because  the  first  man  was  perfect  in  his  moral  health.  The 
Fall,  said  the  former,  who  leaned  towards  Free-will,  has  de- 
prived man  of  the  gifts  of  grace,  but  it  has  not  entirely  strip- 
ped him  of  the  primitive  strength  of  his  nature  ;  for  the  least 
sanctification  would  have  been  impossible  if  there  had  been 
no  longer  with  him  any  moral  strength.  Whilst,  on  the  other 
side,  the  stricter  theologians  thought  that  the  Fall  had  not 
only  deprived  man  of  grace,  but  corrupted  his  nature. 

All  acknowledged  the  work  of  Reconciliation  wrought  out 
by  Christ's  sufferings  and  death.  But  some  maintained  that 
redemption  could  have  been  effected  in  no  other  way  than  by 
the  expiatory  satisfaction  of  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  whilst 
others  laboured  to  prove  that  God  had  simply  attached  re- 
demption and  grace  to  this  price.  Others  again,  and  among 
these  last  we  may  particularize  Abelard,  made  the  saving  effi- 
cacy of  redemption  to  consist  merely  in  its  fitness  to  awaken 
in  man's  heart  a  confidence  and  love  toward  God. 

The  doctrines  of  Sanctification  or  of  Grace  discovers  to  us 
in  fresh  abundance  the  dialectic  subtlety  of  these  divines.  All 
of  them,  accepting  the  distinction  of  Aristotle  already  men- 
tioned, laid  down  the  necessity  of  the  existence  in  man  of  a 
materia  disposita,  a  something  disposed  to  the  reception  of 
grace.  But  Thomas  Aquinas  ascribes  this  disposition  to  grace 
itself.  Grace,  said  they,  was  formative  for  man  before  the  Fall  ; 
now,  that  there  is  in  him  something  to  extirpate,  it  is  grace  re- 
formative. And  a  farther  distinction  was  laid  down  between 
grace  given  gratuitously,  gratia  gratis  data,  and  grace  that 
makes  acceptable,  gratia  gratum  faciens  ;  with  many  other 
similar  distinctions. 

The  doctrince  of  penance  and  indulgence,  which  we  have 
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already  exhibited,  crowned  the  whole  of  this  system,  and  ru- 
ined whatever  good  it  might  contain.  Peter  tlie  Lombard 
had  been  the  first  to  distinguish  three  sorts  of  penitence:  that 
of  the  heart  or  compunction  ;  that  of  the  lips,  or  confession  ; 
that  of  works,  or  satisfaction  by  outward  action.  He  distin- 
guished, indeed,  absolution  in  the  sight  of  God  from  absolu- 
tion before  the  church.  He  even  affirmed  that  inward  repen- 
tance sufficed  to  obtain  the  pardon  of  sins.  But  he  found  a 
way  back  into  the  error  of  the  church  through  another  chan- 
nel. He  allowed  that  for  sins  committed  after  baptism,  it  was 
necessary  either  to  endure  the  fires  of  purgatory,  or  to  submit 
to  the  ecclesiastic  penance  ;  excepting  only  the  sinner  whose 
inward  repentance  and  remorse  should  be  so  great  as  to  obvi- 
ate the  necessity  of  further  sufferings.  He  proceeds  to  pro- 
pose questions  which,  with  all  his  skill  in  dialectics,  he  is  em- 
barrassed to  resolve.  If  two  men,  equal  in  their  spiritual  con- 
dition, but  one  poor  and  the  other  rich,  die  the  same  day,  the 
one  having  no  other  succours  than  the  ordinary  prayers  of  the 
church,  while  for  the  other  many  masses  can  be  said,  and 
many  works  of  charity  can  be  done,  what  will  be  the  event  1 
The  scholastic  divine  turns  on  all  sides  for  an  answer,  and 
concludes  by  saying,  that  they  will  have  the  like  fate,  but  not 
by  the  like  causes.  The  rich  man's  deliverance  from  purga- 
tory will  not  be  more  perfect,  but  it  will  be  earlier. 

We  have  given  a  few  sketches  of  the  sort  of  Theology 
which  reigned  in  the  schools  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 
Distinctions,  ideas,  sometimes  just,  sometimes  false,  but  still 
mere  notions.  "The  Christian  doctrine  had  lost  that  odour  of 
heaven,  that  force  and  practical  vitality  which  came  from  God, 
and  which  had  characterized  it  as  it  existed  in  the  apostolic 
age  :  and  these  were  destined  again  to  come  to  it  from  above. 

Meanwhile  the  learning  of  the  schools  was  pure  when  com- 
pared with  the  actual  condition  of  the  Church.  The  theology 
of  the  learned  might  be  said  to  flourish,  if  contrasted  with  the 
religion,  the  morals,  the  instructions  of  the  priests,  monks,  and 
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people.     If  Science  stood  in  need  of  a  revival,  the  Church 
was  in  still  greater  need  of  a  Reformation. 

The  people  of  Christendom,  and  under  that  designation  al- 
most all  the  nations  of  Europe  might  be  comprised,  no  longer 
looked  to  a  living  and  holy  God  for  the  free  gift  of  eternal  life. 
They  therefore  naturally  had  recourse  to  all  the  devices  of  a 
superstitious,  fearful,  and  alarmed  imagination.  Heaven  was 
peopled  with  saints  and  mediators,  whose  office  it  was  to  solicit 
God's  mercy.  All  lands  were  filled  with  the  works  of  piety, 
of  mortification,  of  penance  and  observances,  by  which  it 
was  to  be  procured.  Take  the  description  of  the  state  of  re- 
ligion at  this  period  given  by  one  who  was  for  a  long  while 
a  monk,  and  in  after  life  a  fellow-labourer  with  Luther, — 
Myconius. 

"  The  sufferings  and  merits  of  Christ  were  looked  upon 
(says  he,)  as  an  empty  tale,  or  as  the  fictions  of  Homer. 
There  was  no  longer  any  thought  of  that  faith  by  which  we 
are  made  partakers  of  the  Saviour's  righteousness,  and  the  in- 
heritance of  eternal  life.  Christ  was  regarded  as  a  stern 
judge,  prepared  to  condemn  all  who  should  not  have  recourse 
to  the  intercession  of  saints  or  to  the  Pope's  indulgences. 
Other  intercessors  were  substituted  in  his  stead  ;  first  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  like  the  heathen  Diana  ;  and  then  the  saints,  whose 
numbers  were  continually  augmented  by  the  Popes.  These 
intercessors  refused  their  mediation  unless  the  party  was  in 
good  repute  with  the  monastic  orders  which  they  had  found- 
ed. To  be  so,  it  was  necessary  not  only  to  do  what  God  had 
commanded  in  his  word,  but  also  to  perform  a  number  of 
works  invented  by  the  monks  and  the  priests,  and  which 
brought  them  in  large  sums  of  money.  Such  were  Ave 
Marias,  the  prayers  of  St  Ursula,  and  of  St  Bridget  It  was 
necessary  to  chaunt  and  cry  day  and  night.  There  were  as 
many  different  pilgrimages  as  there  were  mountains,  forests, 
and  valleys.  But  with  money  these  penances'  might  be  com- 
pounded for.  The  people  therefore  brought  to  the  convents 
and  to  the  priests  money,  and  every  thing  they  possessed  that 
was  of  any  value,  fowls,  ducks,  eggs,  wax,  straw,  butter,  and 
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cheese.  Then  the  chauntings  resounded,  the  bells  rang,  the 
odour  of  incense  filled  the  sanctuary,  the  sacrifices  were  offer- 
ed up,  the  tables  groaned,  the  glasses  circulated,  and  these 
pious  orgies  were  terminated  by  masses.  The  bishops  no 
longer  appeared  in  the  pulpits,  but  they  consecrated  priests 
monks,  churches,  chapels,  images,  books,  and  burial  places 
and  all  these  brought  a  large  revenue.  Bones,  arms,  feet 
were  preserved  in  boxes  of  silver  or  gold  ;  they  gave  them  to 
the  faithful  to  kiss  during  mass,  and  this  increased  their  gains, 

"  All  maintained  that  the  Pope  being  in  the  place  of  Goa 
(2  Thessal.  ii.  4.)  could  not  err  ;  and  there  were  none  to  con- 
tradict them."* 

At  the  church  of  All  Saint's,  at  Wittemberg,  was  shewn  a 
fragment  of  Noah's  ark;  some  soot  from  the  furnace  of  the 
three  children  ;  a  piece  of  wood  from  the  crib  of  the  infant 
Jesus  ;  some  hair  of  the  beard  of  the  great  St.  Christopher  ; 
and  nineteen  thousand  other  relics,  more  or  less  precious.  At 
Schaffhausen  was  shewn  the  breath  of  St.  Joseph,  that  Nic- 
odemus  received  on  his  glove.  In  Wurtemburg,  might  be 
seen  a  seller  of  indulgences  disposing  of  his  merchandise  with 
his  head  adorned  with  a  feather  plucked  from  the  wing  of  the 
Archangel  Michael.  \  But  there  was  no  need  to  seek  so  far 
ibr  these  precious  treasures.  Those  who  farmed  the  relics 
overran  the  country.  They  bore  them  about  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, (as  has  since  been  done  with  the  Holy  Scriptures;)  and 
carried  them  into  the  houses  of  the  faithful,  to  spare  them  the 
cost  and  trouble  of  the  pilgrimage.  They  were  exhibited 
with  pomp  in  the  churches.  These  wandering  hawkers  paid 
a  certain  sum  to  the  proprietors  of  the  relics,  with  a  per  cent- 
age  on  their  profits.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  had  disappear- 
ed ;  and  men  had  opened  in  its  place  on  earth,  a  market  of 
abominations. 

At  the  same  time,  a  profane  spirit  had  invaded  religion, 
and  the  most  solemn  recollections  of  the  church  ;  >he  seasons 

*  Myconius'  History  of  the  Reformation  ;  and  Seckendorf  ' a  Hist,  of 
Lutheranism. 

t  Millier  Reliquien,  vol.  iii.  p.  22. 
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which  seemed  most  to  summon  the  faithful  to  devout  reflection 
and  love,  were  dishonoured  by  buffoonery  and  profanations 
altogether  heathenish.  The  Humours  of  Easter  held  a  large 
place  in  the  annals  of  the  Church.  The  festival  of  the 
Resurrection  claiming  to  be  joyfully  commemorated,  preach- 
ers went  out  of  their  way  to  put  into  their  sermons  whatever 
might  excite  the  laughter  of  the  people.  One  preacher  imi- 
tated the  cuckoo  ;  another  hissed  like  a  goose  ;  one  dragged 
to  the  altar  a  layman  dressed  in  a  monk's  cowl  ;  a  second 
related  the  grossest  indecencies  ;  a  third  recounted  the  tricks 
of  the  Apostle  St.  Peter, — among  others,  how,  at  an  inn,  he 
cheated  the  host,  by  not  paying  his  reckoning.*  The  lower 
orders  of  the  clergy  followed  the  example,  and  turned  their 
superiors  into  ridicule.  The  very  temples  were  converted 
into  a  stage,  and  the  priests  into  mountebanks. 

If  this  was  the  state  of  religion,  what  must  have  been  the 
morals  of  the  age? 

Doubtless  the  corruption  was  not  universal. — Justice  re- 
quires that  this  should  not  be  forgotten.  The  Reformation 
elicited  many  shining  instances  of  piety,  righteousness,  and 
strength  of  mind.  The  spontaneous  power  of  God  was  the 
cause  ;  but  how  can  we  doubt  that  by  the  same  power  the 
germs  of  this  new  life  had  been  deposited  long  before  in  the 
bosom  of  the  church.  If,  in  these  our  days,  any  one  were  to 
collect  the  immoralities  and  degrading  vices  that  are  commit- 
ted in  any  single  country,  such  a  mass  of  corruption  would 
doubtless  be  enough  to  shock  every  mind.  But  the  evil,  at 
the  period  we  speak  of,  bore  a  character  and  universality  that 
it  has  not  borne  at  any  subsequent  date  ;  and  above  all,  the 
abomination  stood  in  the  holy  places,  which  it  has  not  been 
permitted  to  do  since  the  Reformation. 

Moral  conduct  had  declined  with  the  life  of  faith.  The 
tidings  of  the  gift  of  eternal  life  is  the  power  of  God  to  regene- 
rate men.     Once  take  away  the  salvation  which  is  God's  gift, 

*  CEcolarap.  de  risu  paschali. 
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and  you  take  away  sanctification  and  good  works: — and  this 
was  the  result. 

The  proclamation  and  sale  of  indulgences  powerfully 
stimulated  an  ignorant  people  to  immorality.  It  is  true  that, 
according  to  the  Church,  they  could  benefit  those  only  who 
made  and  kept  a  promise  of  amendment.  But  what  could  be 
expected  from  a  doctrine  invented  with  a  view  to  the  profit  to 
be  gained  from  it  ?  The  venders  of  indulgences  were  naturally 
tempted  to  further  the  sale  of  their  merchandise  by  presenting 
them  to  the  people  under  the  most  attractive  and  seducing 
aspect;  even  the  better  instructed  did  not  fully  comprehend 
the  doctrine  in  respect  to  them.  All  that  the  multitude  saw 
in  them  was  a  permission  to  sin  ;  and  the  sellers  were  in  no 
haste  to  remove  an  impression  so  favourable  to  the  sale. 

What'disorders,  what  crimes,  in  these  ages  of  darkness,  in 
which  impunity  was  acquired  by  money!  What  might  not  be 
feared  when  a  small  contribution  to  the  building  of  a  church 
was  supposed  to  deliver  from  the  punishments  of  a  future 
world  !  What  hope  of  revival  when  the  communication  be- 
tween God  and  man  was  at  an  end;  and  man,  afar  off  from 
God,  who  is  spirit  and  life, — moved  only  in  a  circle  of  pitiful 
ceremonies  and  gross  practices, — in  an  atmosphere  of  death. 

The  priests  were  the  first  who  felt  the  effects  of  this  corrupt- 
ing influence.  Desiring  to  exalt  themselves  they  had  sunk 
themselves  lower.  Infatuated  men  !  They  aimed  to  rob  God 
of  a  ray  of  his  glory,  and  to  place  it  on  their  own  brows;  but 
their  attempt  had  failed,  and  they  had  received  only  a  leaven 
of  corruption  from  the  power  of  evil.  The  annals  of  the  age 
swarm  with  scandals.  In  many  places  the  people  were  well 
pleased  that  the  priest  should  have  a  woman  in  keeping,  that 
their  wives  might  be  safe  from  his  seductions.*  What  scenes 
of  humiliation  were  witnessed  in  the  house  of  the  pastor.  The 
wretched  man  supported  the  mother  and  her  children,  with 
the  tithe  and  the  offering;!  his  conscience  was  troubled  ;  ha 

*  Nicol.  De  Clemangis  de  praesulib.  simoniacis. 

t  The  words  of  Seb.  Stor,  pastor  of  Lichstall  in  1524. 
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blushed  in  presence  of  his  people,  of  his  servants,  and  before 
God.  The  mother,  fearing-  to  come  to  want  when  the  priest 
should  die,  provided  against  it  beforehand,  and  robbed'  the 
house.  Her  character  was  gone  :  her  children  were  a  living 
accusation  of  her.  Treated  on  all  sides  with  contempt,  they 
plunged  into  brawls  and  debaucheries.  Such  was  the  family 
of  the  priest.  These  horrid  scenes  were  a  kind  of  instruction 
that  the  people  were  ready  enough  to  follow.* 

The  rural  districts  were  the  scene  of  numerous  excesses. 
The  abodes  of  the  clergy  were  frequently  the  resorts  of  the 
dissolute.  Cornelius  Adrian,  at  Bruges,  f  the  Abbot  Trinkler, 
at  Cappel,^  imitated  the  customs  of  the  East,  and  had  their 
harems.  Priests,  consorted  with  abandoned  characters,  fre- 
quented the  taverns,  played  dice,  and  finished  their  orgies  by 
quarrels  and  blaspheray.§ 

The  council  of  Schaffhausen  prohibited  the  clergy  from 
dancing  in  public  except  at  weddings;  from  carrying  two 
kinds  of  weapons  ;  and  decreed  that  a  priest  who  should  be 
found  in  a  house  of  ill-fame  should  be  stripped  of  his  eccle- 
siastical habitai  In  the  archbishopric  of  Mentz  they  scaled 
the  walls  in  the  night,  committed  disturbances  and  disorders 
of  all  kinds  in  the  inns  and  taverns,  and  broke  open  doors  and 
locks.  T  In  several  places  the  priest  paid  to  the  bishop  a 
regular  tax  for  the  woman  with  whom  he  lived,  and  for 
every  child  he  had  by  her.  A  German  bishop  who  was 
present  at  a  grand  entertainment,  publicly  declared  that  in  one 
year  eleven  thousand  priests  had  presented  themselves  to  him 
for  that  purpose.     It  is  Erasmus  who  records  this.** 

The  higher  orders  of  the  hierarchy  were  equally  corrupt 

*  Fusslin  Beytrage,  ii.  224.  t  Metern.  Nederl.  hist.  viii. 

t  Hottinger,  Hist.  Eccles.  ix.  305. 

§  Mandement  de  Hugo  evêque  de  Constance,  Mar.  3,  1517. 

Il  Mùller's  Reliq,  iii.  251. 

IT  Steubing  Gesch.  der  Nass.  Oran.  Lande. 

**  Uno  anno  ad  sedelataundeeim  millia  sacerdotum  palam  concubin*- 
riorum. — Erasmi  Op.  torn.  ix.  p.  401.    (This  citation  has  been  verified— 
jret  there  seems  to  be  some  mistake  in  these  figures.     TV.) 
vol.  I.  5 
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Dignitaries  of  the  Church  preferred  the  tumult  of  camps  to 
the  service  of  the  altar.  To  be  able,  lance  in  hand,  to  com- 
pel his  neighbours  to  do  him  homage,  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous qualifications  of  a  bishop.  Baldwin,  archbishop  of 
Treves,  was  constantly  at  war  with  his  neighbors  and  vassals  ; 
razing  their  castles,  building  fortresses  of  his  own,  and  think- 
ing only  how  to  enlarge  his  territory.  A  certain  bishop  of 
Eichstadt,  when  dispensing  justice,  wore  under  his  habit  a 
coat  of  mail,  and  held  in  his  hand  a  long  sword.  He  used 
to  say  he  did  not  fear  five  Bavarians,  provided  they  would  but 
attack  him  in  the  open  field.*  Every  where  the  bishops  were 
engaged  in  constant  war  with  the  towns  ;  the  citizens  demand- 
ing freedom,  and  the  bishops  requiring  implicit  obedience.  If 
the  latter  triumphed,  they  punished  the  revolters.  by  sacrifi 
cing  numerous  victims  to  their  vengeance  ;  but  the  flame  of 
insurrection  broke  out  again  at  the  very  moment  when  it  wa* 
thought  to  be  extinguished. 

And  what  a  spectacle  was  presented  by  the  Pontifica' 
Throne  in  the  generation  immediately  preceding  the  Refor 
mation  !  Rome,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  has  seldom  been 
witness  to  so  much  infamy. 

Rodrigo  Borgia,  after  living  in  illicit  intercourse  with  a 
Roman  lady,  had  continued  a  similar  connection  with  one  of 
her  daughters,  by  name  Rosa  Vanozza,  by  whom  he  had  had  five 
children.  He  Avas  living  at  Rome  with  Vanozza  and  other 
abandoned  women, — as  cardinal,  and  archbishop,  visiting  the 
churches  and  hospitals, — when  the  death  of  Innocent  VIII. 
creited  a  vacancy  in  the  Pontifical  chair.  He  succeeded  in 
obtaining  it  by  bribing  each  of  the  cardinals  at  a  stipulated 
price.  Four  mules,  laden  with  silver,  were  publicly  driven 
into  the  palace  of  Sforza,  the  most  influential  of  the  cardinals. 
Borgia  became  Pope  under  the  name  of  Alexander  VI.  and 
rejoiced  in  the  attainment  of  the  pinnacle  of  pleasures. 

The  very  day  of  his  coronation  he  created  his  son  Csesar,  a 
ferocious  and  dissolute  youth,  archbishop  of   Valencia  and 
bishop  of  Pampeluna.     He  next  proceeded  to  celebrate  in  the 
*  Schmidt  Gesch.  der  Deutschen.  torn.  iv. 
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Vatican  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  Lucrezia,  by  festivities, 
at  which  his  mistress  Julia  Bella  was  present,  and  which  were 
enlivened  by  farces  and  indecent  songs.  "  Most  of  the  eccle- 
siastics," says  an  historian,*  "  had  their  mistresses,  and  all  the 
convents  of  the  capital  were  houses  of  ill  fame."  Caesar 
Borgia  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Guelphs,  and  when  by  their 
assistance  he  had  annihilated  the  power  of  the  Ghibelines,  he 
turned  upon  the  Guelphs,  and  crushed  them  in  their  turn.  But 
he  would  allow  none  to  share  in  the  spoils  of  his  atrocities. 
In  the  year  1497,  Alexander  conferred  upon  his  eldest  son  the 
duchy  of  Benevento.  The  Duke  suddenly  disap'peafed.  That 
night  a  faggot-dealer  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  saw  some  per- 
sons.throw  a  corpse  into  the  river  ;  but  he  said  nothing  of  it,  for 
such  things  were  common.  The  Duke's  body  was  found. 
His  brother  Caesar  had  been  the  instigator  of  the  murder. f 
He  did  not  stop  there.  His  brother-in-law  stood  in  the  way 
of  his  ambition.  One  day  Csesar  caused  him  to  be  stabbed 
on  the  staircase  of  the  Pope's  palace,  and  he  was  carried  cov- 
ered with  blood  to  his  own  apartments.  His  wife  and  sister 
never  left  him.  Dreading  lest  Cassar  should  employ  poison, 
they  were  accustomed  to  prepare  his  meals  with  their  own 
hands.  Alexander  placed  guards  before  his  door, — but  Csesar 
ridiculed  these  precautions,  and  on  one  occasion  when  the 
Pope  visited  him  dropped  the  remark,  "  What  cannot  be  done 
at  dinner  maybe  at  supper."  Accordingly,  he  one  day  gained 
admittance  to  the  chamber  of  the  wounded  man,  turned  out 
his  wife  and  sister,  and  calling  Michilotto,  the  executioner  of 
his  horrors,  and  the  only  man  in  whom  he  placed  any  confi- 
dence, commanded  him  to  strangle  his  victim  before  his  eyes. 
Alexander  had  a  favourite  named  Peroto,  whose  preferment 
offended  the  young  Duke.  Csesar  rushed  upon  him,  Peroto 
sought  refuge  under  the  Papal  mantle,  clasping  the  Pontiff 
in  his  arms  ; — Cassar  stabbed  him,  and  the  blood  of  the  victim 
spirted  in  the  Pontiff's  face.     "  The  Pope,"  adds  a  contempo- 

*  InfesBura. 

t  Aniazzô  il  fratello  ducha  di  Gandia  e  lo  fa  butar  nel  Tevere.     (M. 
S.  C.  of  Capello,  ambassador  at  Rome  in  1500 — extracted  by  Rancke.) 
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rary  and  witness  of  these  atrocities, — "  loves  the  Duke  hi 
son,  and  lives  in  great  fear  of  him."  Caesar  was  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  most  powerful  men  of  his  age.  Six  wild  bulls 
fell  beneath  his  hand  in  single  combat.  Nightly  assassinations 
took  place  in  the  streets  of  Rome.  Poison  often  destroyed 
those  whom  the  dagger  could  not  reach.  Every  one  feared 
to  move  or  breathe  lest  he  should  be  the  next  victim.  Caesar 
Borgia  was  the  hero  of  crime.  The  spot  on  earth  where  all 
iniquity  met  and  overflowed  was  the  Pontiff's  seat.  When 
man  has  given  himself  over  to  the  power  of  evil, — the  higher 
his  pretension's  before  God,  the  lower  he  is  seen  to  sink  in  the 
depths  of  hell.  The  dissolute  entertainments  given  by  the 
Pope  and  his  son  Caesar  and  his  daughter  Lucrezia,  are  such 
as  can  neither  be  described  nor  thought  of.  The  most  impure 
groves  of  ancient  worship  saw  not  the  like.  Historians  have 
accused  Alexander  and  Lucrezia  of  incest,  but  the  charge  is 
not  sufficiently  established.  The  Pope,  in  order  to  rid  him- 
self of  a  wealthy  Cardinal,  had  prepared  poison  in  a  small 
box  of  sweetmeats,  which  was  to  be  placed  on  the  table  after  a 
sumptuous  feast  :  the  Cardinal,  receiving  a  hint  of  the  design, 
gained  over  the  attendant,  and  the  poisoned  box  was  placed 
before  Alexander.  He  ate  of  it  and  perished.  The  whole 
city  came  together,  and  could  hardly  satiate  themselves  with 
the  sight  of  this  dead  viper.* 

Such  was  the  man  who  filled  the  pontifical  throne  at  the 
commencement  of  the  age  of  the  Reformation. 

Thus  the  clergy  had  disgraced  religion  and  themselves. 
Well  might  a  powerful  voice  exclaim,  "  The  ecclesiastic  order 
is  opposed  to  God  and  to  his  glory.  The  people  well  know 
it  ;  and  it  is  but  too  evident,  from  the  many  songs,  proverbs, 
and  jests  on  the  priests,  current  amongst  the  common  people, 
as  also  from  the  figures  of  monks  and  priests  scrawled  on  the 
walls,  and  even  on  the  playing  cards,  that  every  one  has  a 
feeling  of  disgust  at  the  sight  or  name  of  a  priest."  It  - 
Luther  who  thus  speaks,  f 

*  Gordon,  Tommasi,  Infessura,  Guicciardini,  Eccard,  &c. 
t  Letter  to  the  Cardinal-Elector  of  Mentz,  1525. 
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The  evil  had  spread  through  all  ranks  ;  a  spirit  of  delusion 
had  been  sent  among  men  ;  the  corruption  of  morals  corres- 
ponded to  the  corruption  of  the  faith  ;  the  mystery  of  iniquity 
weighed  down  the  enslaved  Church  of  Christ. 

Another  consequence  necessarily  ensued  from  the  neglect 
into  which  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  had  fallen. 
From  the  darkness  of  the  understanding  resulted  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  heart.  The  priests  having  taken  into  their  own 
hands  the  dispensing  a  salvation  which  belonged  only  to  God, 
had  thereby  secured  a  sufficient  hold  on  the  respect  of  the 
people.  What  need  had  they  to  study  sacred  learning  ?  It 
was  no  longer  their  office  to  explain  the  Scriptures,  but  to 
grant  letters  of  indulgence;  and  for  the  fulfilling  of  that  min- 
istry, it  was  unnecessary  to  have  acquired  any  great  learning. 

In  country  parts,  says  Wimpheling,  they  appointed  as 
preachers  poor  wretches  whom  they  had  taken  from  beggary, 
and  who  had  been  cooks,  musicians,  huntsmen,  stable  boys, 
and  even  worse.* 

The  superior  clergy  themselves  were  sunk  in  great  igno- 
rance. A  bishop  of  Dunfeldt  congratulated  himself  on  never 
having  learned  Greek  or  Hebrew.  The  monks  asserted  that 
all  heresies  aiose  from  these  languages,  but  especially  from 
the  Greek.  "  The  New  Testament,"  said  one  of  them,  "  is 
a  book  full  of  serpents  and  thorns.  Greek,"  continued  he, 
"  is  a  modern  language,  but  recently  invented,  and  against 
which  we  must  be  upon  our  guard.  As  to  Hebrew,  my  dear 
brethren,  it  is  certain  that  whoever  studies  that  immediately 
becomes  a  Jew."  Heresbach,  a  friend  of  Erasmus,  and  a  re- 
spectable writer,  reports  these  very  words.  Thomas  Linacer, 
a  learned  and  celebrated  divine,  had  never  read  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Drawing  near  his  end  (in  1524)  he  called  for  it,  but 
quickly  threw  it  from  him  with  an  oath,  because  his  eye  had 
caught  the  words,  "  But  I  say  unto  you,  Swear  not  at  all." 
"Either  this  is  not  the  Gospel,"  said  he,  "or  we  are  not 
Christians."     Even  the  school  of  theology  in  Paris  did  not 

*  Apologia  pro  Rep.  Christ. 
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scruple  to  declare  before  the  Parliament,  "  There  u>  an  en<f 
of  religion  if  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  is  permitted."* 

If  here  and  there  among  the  clergy  some  learning  existed, 
it  was  not  in  sacred  literature.  The  Ciceronians  of  Italy 
affected  a  great  contempt  for  the  Bible  on  account  of  its  style  : 
men  who  arrogated  to  themselves  the  title  of  Priests  of  Christ's 
Church  translated  the  words  of  the  Holy  Ghost  into  the  style- 
of  Virgil  and  of  Horace,  to  accommodate  them  to  the  ears  of 
men  of  taste.  The  Cardinal  B-em bo  wrote  always,  instead  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  "the  breath  of  the  celestial  zephyr  ;"  for  re- 
mission of  sins  he  substituted  the  "  pity  of  the  Manes  and  of 
the  Gods  ;"  and  instead  of  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  "  Minerva 
sprung  from  the  brows  of  Jupiter."  Finding  one  day  the 
respectable  Sadoletus  employed  on  a  translation  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  "  Leave  these  childish  productions,"  said  he, 
"such  puerilities  do  not  become  a  sensible  man."t 

Behold  some  of  the  consequences  of  the  system  that  then 
weighed  down  Christendom.  This  picture  no  doubt  exhibits 
in  strong  colours  both  the  corruption  of  the  Church  and  the 
need  of  reformation.  It  is  for  that  reason  we  have  sketched 
it.  The  vital  doctrines  of  Christianity  had  almost  disappeared, 
and  with  them  the  life  and  light  which  constitute  the  essence 
of  true  religion.  The  internal  strength  of  the  Church  was 
gone,  and  its  lifeless  and  exhausted  frame  lay  stretched  over 
the  Roman  world. 

Who  shall  give  it  new  life  ?  Whence  shall  we  look  for  a 
remedy  for  so  many  evils  ? 

For  ages  a  reformation  in  the  church  had  been  loudly  called 
for,  and  all  the  powers  of  this  world  had  attempted  it.  But 
God  alone  could  bring  it  to  pass.  And  he  began  by  humbling 
the  power  of  man  that  he  might  exhibit  man's  helplessness. 
We  see  human  assailants,  one  after  another,  fail  and  break  to 
pieces  at  the  feet  of  the  Colossus  they  undertook  to  cast  down. 

First  temporal  princes  resisted  Rome.  The  whole  power 
of  the  Hohenstaufens,  heroes  who  wore  the  Imperial  crown, 

*  Muller's  Reliq,  torn.  3.  p.  253.        t  Falleri  Monurn.  ined.  p.  400. 
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«eemed  directed  to  humble  and  reform  Rome,  and  deliver  the 
nations,  and  especially  Germany,  from  her  tyranny.  But  the 
castle  of  Canossa  gave  proof  of  the  weakness  of  the  Imperial 
power  against  the  usurped  dominion  of  the  Church.  *  A  war- 
like prince,  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.,  after  a  long  and  fruit- 
less struggle  against  Rome,  was  reduced  to  pass  three  days 
and  nights  in  the  trenches  of  that  Italian  fortress,  exposed  to 
the  winter's  cold,  stripped  of  his  imperial  robes,  barefoot,  in  a 
scanty  woollen  garment,  imploring  with  tears  and  cries  the 
pity  of  Hildebrand,  before  whom  he  kneeled,  and  who,  after 
three  nights  of  lamentation,  relaxed  his  papal  inflexibility,  and 
pardoned  the  suppliant.*  Behold  the  power  of  the  high  and 
mighty  of  the  earth,  of  kings  and  emperors  against  Rome  ! 

To  them  succeeded  adversaries  perhaps  more  formidable, — 
men  of  genius  and  learning.  Learning  awoke  in  Italy,  and 
its  awakening  was  with  an  energetic  protest  against  the  Pa- 
pacy. Dante,  the  father  of  Italian  poetry,  boldly  placed  in 
his  Hell  the  most  powerful  of  the  Popes  ;  he  introduced  St. 
Peter  in  heaven  pronouncing  stern  and  crushing  censures  on  his 
unworthy  successors,  and  drew  horrible  descriptions  of  the 
monks  and  clergy.  Petrarch,  that  eminent  genius,  of  a  mind  so 
superior  to  all  the  emperors  and  popes  of  his  time,  boldly  called 
for  the  re-estâblishment  of  the  primitive  order  of  the  Church. 
For  this  purpose  he  invoked  the  efforts  of  the  age  and  the 
power  of  the  emperor  Charles  IV-  Laurentius  Valla,  one 
of  the  most  learned  men  of  Italy,  attacked  with  spirit  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Popes,  and  their  asserted  inheritance  from 
Constantine.     A  legion  of  poets,  learned  men,  and  philoso- 

*  Pope  Hildebrand  himself  relates  the  event  in  these  words  :  "  Tan- 
dem rex  ad  oppidum  Canusii,  in  quo  morati  sumus,  cum  paucis  advenit, 
ibique  per  triduum  ante  portam,  deposito  omni  regio  cultu  miserabiliter 
utpote  discalceatus  et  laniis  inductus,  persistens,  non  prius  cum  multo 
fletu  apostolicœ  miserationis  auxilium  et  consolationem  implorare  destitit 
quam  omnes  qui  ibi  aderant  ad  tantam  pietatem  et  compassionis  miseri- 
cordiam  movit  ut,  pro  eo  multis  precibus  et  lacrymis  intercedentes,  omnes 
quidem  insolitam  nostra  mentis  duritiam  mirarentur,  nonnulli  vero  non 
apostolicze  severitatis  gravitatem  sed  quasi  tyrannic»  feritatis  crudelitatem 
esse  clamarent."    (Lib.  iv.  ep.  12.  ad  Germanos.) 
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phers,  followed  in  their  track  ;  the  torch  of  learning  was  every 
where  kindled,  and  threatened  to  reduce  to  ashes  the  Romish 
scaffolding  that  intercepted  its  beams.  But  every  effort  failed  ; 
Pope  Leo  X.  enlisted  among  the  supporters  and  satellites  of 
his  court, — literature,  poetry,  sciences  and  arts;  and  these 
Came  humbly  kissing  the  feet  of  a  power  that  in  their  boasted 
infancy  they  had  attempted  to  dethrone.  Behold  the  power 
of  letters  and  philosophy  against  Rome  ! 

At  last  an  agency  which  promised  more  ability  to  reform 
the  church  came  forward.  This  was  the  Church  itself.  At 
the  call  for  Reformation,  reiterated  on  all  sides,  and  which 
had  been  heard  for  ages  past,  that  most  imposing  of  ecclesias- 
tical conclaves,  the  Council  of  Constance,  assembled.  An  im- 
mense number  of  cardinals,  archbishops,  bishops,  eighteen 
hundred  doctors  of  divinity  and  priests:  the  Emperor 
himself,  with  a  retinue  of  a  thousand  persons  ;  the  Elector 
of  Saxony,  the  Elector  Palatine,  the  Duke  of  Bava- 
ria and  Austria,  and  ambassadors  from  all  nations,  gave  to  thisr 
assembly  an  air  of  authority,  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
Christianity.  Above  the  rest,  we  must  mention  the  illustrious 
and  immortal  doctors  of  the  University  of  Paris,  the  Aillys, 
the  Gersons,  the  Clemangnis,— those  men  of  piety,  learning 
and  courage,  who  by  their  writings  and  eloquence  communi 
cated  to  the  Council  an  energetic  and  salutary  direction. 
Every  thing  bowed  before  this  assembly  ;  with  one  hand  it 
deposed  three  Popes  at  once,  while  with  the  other  it  delivered 
John  Huss  to  the  flames.  A  commission  was  named,  con 
posed  of  deputies  from  different  nations,  to  propose  a  funda 
mental  reform.  The  Emperor  Sigismund  supported  the  pro 
position  with  the  whole  weight  of  his  power.  The  Council 
were  unanimous.  The  cardinals  all  took  an  oath  that  he  amon? 
them  who  should  be  elected  Pope  would  not  dissolve  the  as- 
sembly, nor  leave  Constance  before  the  desired  reformation 
should  be  accomplished.  Colonna  was  chosen  under  the 
name  of  Martin  V  The  moment  was  come  which  was  to 
decide  the  Reform  of  the  Church  ;  all  the  prelates,  the  Em- 
peror, the  princes,  and  the  representatives  of  different  nations, 
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awaited  the  result  with  intense  desire.  "  The  Council  is  at  an 
end'''  exclaimed  Martin  V  as  soon  as  he  had  placed  the  tiara 
on  his  brow.  Sigismund  and  the  clergy  uttered  a  cry  oi 
sui prise,  indignation,  and  grief;  but  that  cry  was  lost  upon 
the  winds.  On  the  16th  of  May,  1418,  the  Pope,  arrayed  in 
the  pontifical  garments,  mounted  a  mule  richly  caparisoned  ; 
the  Emperor  was  on  his  right  hand,  the  Elector  of  Branden- 
burgh  on  his  left,  each  holding  the  reins  of  his  palfrey  ;  four 
counts  supported  over  the  Pope's  head  a  magnificent  canopy  ; 
several  princes  surrounded  him  bearing  the  trappings  ;  and  a 
mounted  train  of  forty  thousand  persons,  says  an  historian, 
composed  of  nobles,  knights,  and  clergy  of  all  ranks,  joined 
in  the  solemn  procession  outside  the  walls  of  Constance. 
Then  indeed  did  Rome,  in  the  person  of  her  pontiff  sitting  on 
a  mule,  inwardly  deride  the  superstition  that  surrounded  her; 
then  did  she  give  proof  that  to  humble  her  a  power  must  be  exert- 
ed far  different  from  any  thing  that  could  be  put  in  motion  by 
emperors,  or  kings,  or  bishops,  or  doctors  of  divinity,  or  all 
the  learning  of  the  age  and  of  the  church. 

How  could  the  Reformation  proceed  from  the  very  thing 
to  be  reformed  ?  How  could  the  wound  find  in  itself  the  ele- 
ment of  its  cure  ? 

Nevertheless  the  means  employed  to  reform  the  Church, 
and  which  the  result  showed  to  be  inefficacious,  contributed  to 
weaken  the  obstacles,  and  prepared  the  ground  for  the  Re- 
formers. 

The  evils  which  then  afflicted  Christendom,  namely,  super- 
stition, incredulity,  ignorance,  unprofitable  speculation,  and 
corruption  of  morals, — evils  naturally  engendered  in  the  hearts 
of  men, — were  not  new  on  the  earth.  They  had  made  a  great 
figure  in  the  history  of  nations.  They  had  invaded,  especially 
in  the  East,  different  religious  systems,  which  had  seen  their 
times  of  glory.  Those  enervated  systems  had  sunk  under 
these  evils,  and  not  one  of  them  had  ever  arisen  from  its  fall. 

And  was  Christianity  now  to  undergo  the  same  destiny  ? 
Was  it  to  be  lost  like  those  old  religions  of  the  nations  ? 
Was  the  blow  that  had  doomed  them  to  death  to  be  of  power 
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to  destroy  it  ?  Was  there  nothing  to  secure  its  preservation  I 
And  these  opposing-  forces  which  overflowed  it,  and  which  had 
already  dethroned  so  many  various  systems  of  worship,  were 
they  indeed  to  have  power  to  seat  themselves  without  resistance 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ? 

No  : — there  is  in  Christianity  that  which  there  was  not  in 
any  of  these  national  systems.  It  does  not,  like  them,  offer 
certain  general  ideas,  mixed  with  tradition  and  fables,  destined, 
sooner  or  later,  to  fall  before  the  march  of  human  reason  ;  but  it 
contains  within  it  pure  Truth,  built  upon  facts  which  challenge 
the  scrutiny  of  any  upright  and  enlightened  mind.  Christi- 
anity has  for  its  object  not  merely  to  excite  in  man  certain 
vague  religious  feelings,  of  which  the  impression,  once  for- 
gotten, can  never  be  revived  ;  its  object  is  to  satisfy,  and  it  does 
in  reality  satisfy,  all  the  religious  wants  of  human  nature,  in 
whatever  degree  that  nature  may  be  developed.  It  is  not  the 
contrivance  of  man,  whose  works  pass  away  and  are  forgot- 
ten, hut  it  is  the  work  of  God,  who  upholds  what  he  creates; 
and  it  has  the  promises  of  its  Divine  Author  for  the  pledge  of 
its  duration. 

It  is  impossible  that  human  nature  can  ever  be  above  the 
need  6f  Christianity.  And  if  ever  man  has  for  a  time  fancied 
that  he  could  do  without  it,  it  has  soon  appeared  to  him  cloth- 
ed in  fresh  youth  and  vigour,  as  the  only  cure  for  the  human 
soul  ;  and  the  degenerate  nations  have  returned  with  new  ar- 
dour to  those  ancient,  simple,  and  powerful  truths,  which  in 
the  hour  of  their  infatuation  they  despised. 

In  fact,  Christianity  displayed,  in  the  16th  century,  the 
same  regenerative  power  which  it  had  exercised  in  the  first. 
After  the  lapse  of  fifteen  hundred  years,  the  same  truths 
produced  the  same  effects.  In  the  days  of  the  Reformation, 
as  in  the  days  of  Peter  and  Paul, — the  Gospel,  with  invin- 
cible energy,  overcame  mighty  obstacles.  The  efficacy  of  its 
sovereign  power  was  displayed  from  north  to  south;  amidst 
nations  differing  most  widely  in  manners,  in  character,  and  in 
civilization.  Then,  as  in  the  times  of  Stephen  and  of  James, 
it  kindled  the  fire  of  enthusiasm  and  devotion  in  the  midst  of 
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the  general  deadness,  and  raised  on  all  sides  the  spirit  of 
martyrs. 

How  was  this  revival  in  the  Church  and  in  the  world 
brought  to  pass  ? 

An  observant  mind  might  then  have  discerned  two  laws  by 
which  God  governs  the  course  of  events. 

He  first  prepares  slowly  and  from  afar  that  which  he 
designs  to  accomplish.     He  has  ages  in  which  to  work. 

Then,  when  his  time  is  come,  be  effects  the  greatest  results 
by  the  smallest  means.  He  acts  thus  in  nature  and  in  pro- 
vidence. For  the  production  of  a  gigantic  tree,  He  deposits 
in  the  earth  a  tiny  seed  ;  for  the  renovation  of  his  church,  He 
makes  use  of  the  meanest  instrument  to  accomplish  what  em- 
perors, learned  men,  and  even  the  heads  of  that  church  have 
failed  to  effect  ?  We  shall  shortly  have  to  investigate  and 
bring  to  light  this  little  seed  that  a  divine  hand  placed  in  the 
earth  in  the  days  of  the  Reformation.  We  must  now  distin- 
guish and  recognize  the  different  methods  by  which  God  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  great  change. 

We  will  first  survey  the  condition  of  the  Papacy  ;  and  from 
ihence  we  will  carry  our  view  over  the  different  influences 
which  God  caused  to  concur  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
purposes. 

At  the  period  when  the  Reformation  was  on  the  point  of 
breaking  forth,  Rome  appeared  in  peace  and  safety.  One 
might  have  said  that  nothing  could  for  the  future  disturb  her 
triumph.  She  had  gained  great  and  decisive  victories.  The 
general  councils,  those  upper  and  lower  senates  of  Catholi- 
tism,  had  been  subdued.  The  Vaudois  and  the  Hussites  had 
àeen  put  down.  No  university,  (except  perhaps  that  of  Paris, 
which  sometimes  raised  its  voice  at  the  instance  of  its  kings,) 
doubted  of  the  infallibility  of  the  oracles  of  Rome.  Every 
one  seemed  to  take  part  with  its  power.  The  superior  clergy 
preferred  to  give  to  a  remote  head  the  tenth  of  their  revenues, 
and  quietly  to  consume  the  remainder,  to  the  hazarding  of  all 
for  the  acquisition  of  an  independence  which  would  cost  dear, 
and  bring  little  advantage.     The  humbler  clergy^  before 
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whom  were  spread  the  prospects  and  baits  of  higher  dignities, 
wen-  willing  to  purchase  these  cherished  hopes  by  a  little 
slavery.  Add  to  which,  they  were  every  where  so  overawed 
by  the  heads  of  the  hierarchy,  that  they  could  scarcely  move 
under  their  powerful  hands,  and  much  less  raise  themselves 
and  make  head  against  them.  The  people  bowed  the  knee 
before  the  Roman  altar,  and  even  kings,  who  began  in  secret 
to  despise  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  could  not  have  dared  to  raise 
the  hand  against  it,  lest  they  should  be  reputed  guilty  of 
sacrilege. 

But  if  at  the  time  when  the  Reformation  broke  out,  apposi- 
tion seemed  outwardly  to  have  subsided,  or  even  ceased  alto- 
gether, its  internal  strength  had  increased.  If  we  take  a 
nearer  view,  we  discern  more  than  one  symptom  which  pre- 
saged the"  decline  of  Rome.  The  general  councils,  had,  in  their 
fall,  diffused  their  principles  through  the  Church,  and  carried 
disunion  into  the  camp  of  those  who  impugned  them.  The 
defenders  of  the  hierarchy  had  separated  into  two  parties; 
those  who  maintained  the  system  of  the  absolute  power  of  the 
Pope,  according  to  the  maxims  of  Hildebrand;  and  those 
who  desired  a  constitutional  Papacy,  offering  securities  and 
liberty  to  the  churches. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  in  all  parties  faith  in  the  infallibi- 
lity of  the  Roman  bishop  had  been  rudely  shaken.  If  no 
voice  was  raised  to  attack  him,  it  was  because  every  one  was 
anxious  to  retain  the  little  faith  he  still  possessed.  The  slight- 
est shock  was  dreaded,  lest  it  should  overturn  the  edifice. 
The  Christianity  of  the  age  held-in  its  breath  ;  but  it  was  to 
avoid  a  calamity  in  which  it  feared  to  perish.  From  the  mo- 
ment when  man  trembles  to  quit  a  once  venerated  creed,  he  no 
longer  holds  it,  and  he  will  soon  abandon  its  very  semblance. 
Let  us  see  what  had  brought  about  this  singular  posture  of 
mind.  The  Church  itself  was  the  primary  cause.  The  er 
rors  and  superstitions  she  had  introduced  into  Christianity, 
were  not,  properly  speaking,  what  had  so  fatally  wounded  her. 
This  might  indeed  be  thought  if  the  nations  of  Christendom 
hud  risen  above  the   Church  in  intellectual   and   religiom 
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developement.  But  there  was  an  aspect  of  the  question  level 
to  the  observation  of  the  laity,  and  it  was  under  that  view  that 
the  Church  was  judged: — it  was  become  altogether  earthly. 
That  priestly  sway  which  governed  the  world,  and  which 
could  not  subsist  but  by  the  power  of  illusion,  and  of  that  halo 
which  invested  it,  had  forgotten  its  true  nature,  and  left 
Heaven  and  its  sphere  of  light  and  glory,  to  immerse  itself  in 
the  low  interests  of  citizens  and  princes.  Born  to  the  repres- 
entation of  the  spirit,  the  priesthood  had  forsaken  the  spirit — 
for  the  flesh.  They  had  thrown  aside  the  treasures  of  learn 
ing  and  the  spiritual  power  of  the  word,  and  taken  up  the 
brute  force  and  false  glory  of  the  age:  and  this  had  naturally 
resulted.  It  was  truly  the  spiritual  order  that  the  Church 
had  at  first  attempted  to  defend.  But  to  protect  it  against  the 
resistance  and  invasion  of  the  nations,  she  had,  from  false 
policy,  had  recourse  to  earthly  instruments  ana  vulgar 
weapons.  When  once  the  Church  had  begun  to  handle 
these  weapons,  her  spiritual  essence  was  lest.  Her  arm  could 
not  become  carnal  without  her  heart  becoming  the  same  ;  and 
the  world  soon  saw  her  former  character  inverted.  She  had 
attempted  to  use  earth  in  defence  of  Heaven  :  she  now  employ- 
ed Heaven  itself  to  defend  earthly  possessions.  Theocratic 
forms  became,  in  her  hands,  only  instruments  of  worldly 
schemes.  The  offerings  which  the  people  laid  at  the  feet  of 
the  sovereign  pontiff  of  Christendom,  were  used  to  support  the 
luxury  of  his  court,  and  the  charge  of  his  armies.  His  spiri- 
tual power  supplied  the  steps  by  which  he  placed  his  feet 
above  the  kings  and  nations  of  the  earth.  The  charm  was 
dispelled  ;  and  the  power  of  the  Church  was  gone,  from  the 
hour  that  men  could  say,  "she  is  become  as  one  of  us." 

The  great  were  the  first  to  scrutinize  the  title  to  this 
supposed  power.*  The  very  questioning  of  it  might  possibly 
have  sufficed  to  overturn  Rome.  But  it  was  a  favourable 
circumstance  on  her  side,  that  the  education  of  the  princes 
was  every  where  in  the  hands  of  her  adepts.     These  persons 

•  Adrien  Baillet  Hist,  des  démêlés  de  Boniface  VIII.  avec  Philippe  le 
Bel.    Paris,  1708. 
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inculcated  in  their  noble  pupils  a  veneration  for  the  Roman 
pontiffs.  The  chiefs  of  nations  grew  up  in  the  sanctuary  of 
the  Church.  Princes  of  ordinary  minds  scarce  ever  got 
beyond  it.  Many  even  desired  nothing  better  than  to  be 
found  within  it  at  the  close  of  life.  They  chose  to  die  wear 
ing  a  monk's  cowl  rather  than  a  crown. 

Italy  was  mainly  instrumental  in  enlightening  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe.  They  had  to  contract  alliances  with  the  Popes,, 
which  had  reference  to  the  temporal  Prince  of  the  states  of 
the  Church, — and  not  to  the  Bishop  of  bishops.  Kings  were 
much  astonished  to  find  the  Popes  ready  to  sacrifice  some  of 
the  asserted  rights  of  the  Pontiff,  that  they  might  retain  the 
advantages  of  the  Prince.  They  saw  these  self-styled  organs 
of  truth  resort  to  all  the  petty  artifices  of  policy,  deceit,  dissi- 
mulation, and  even  perjury.*  Then  it  was  that  the  bandage 
that  education  had  drawn  over  the  eyes  of  secular  princes  fell 
off  It  was  then  that  the  artful  Ferdinand  of  Arragon  had 
recourse  to  strata^m  against  stratagem  ;  it  was  then  that  the 
impetuous  Louis  XII.  struck  a  medal  with  this  legend,  Per- 
dant Babylonis  nomen;\  and  the  respectable  Maximilian  of 
Austria,  grieved  at  hearing  of  the  treachery  of  Leo  X. 
exclaimed,  "This  Pope,  like  the  rest,  is  in  my  judgment  a 
scoundrel.  Henceforth  I  can  say  that  in  all  my  life  no  Pope 
has  kept  his  faith  or  word  with  me.  I  hope,  if  God  be 
willing,  that  this  one  will  be  the  last  of  them. "J 

Discoveries  of  this  sort  made  by  kings  gradually  took  effect 
upon  the  people.  Many  other  causes  had  unclosed  the  long 
sealed  eyes  of  Christian  nations.  The  most  reflecting  began 
to  accustom  themselves  to  the  idea  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
was  a  man,  and  sometimes  even  a  very  bad  man.  The 
people  began  to  suspect  that  he  was  not  much  holier  than 
their  own  bishops,  whose  characters  were  very  doubtful.  But 
the  Popes  themselves  contributed  more  than  any  single  cause 
to  their  own  dishonour.  Released  from  constraint  after  the 
Council  of  Basle,  they  gave  themselves  up  to  the  boundless 

•  Guicciardini.  t  I  will  extirpate  the  name  of  Babylon. 

J  Scultet,  Annal,  ad  an.  1530.  | 
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licentiousness  of  victory.  Even  the  dissolute  Romans  shuddered. 
The  rumours  of  these  disorders  spread  through  other  countries. 
The  people,  incapable  of  arresting  the  torrent  that  swept  their 
treasure  into  this  gulf  of  profligacy,  sought  amends  in  hatred.* 

Whilst  many  circumstances  contributed  to  sap  what  then 
existed,  there  were  others  tending  to  the  production  of  some- 
thing new. 

The  singular  system  of  theology  that  had  established  itself 
in  the  Church,  was  fitted  powerfully  to  assist  in  opening  the 
eyes  of  the  rising  generation.  Formed  for  a  dark  age,  as  if 
the  darkness  were  to  endure  for  ever,  this  system  was  destined 
to  be  superseded  and  scattered  to  the  winds  as  soon  as  the  age 
should  outgrow  it.  And  this  took  place.  The  Popes  had 
added  now  this,  and  now  that  article  to  the  Christian  doctrine. 
They  had  changed  or  removed  only  what  could  not  be  made 
to  square  with  their  hierarchy  ;  what  was  not  opposed  to  their 
policy  was  allowed  to  remain  during  pleasure.  There  were 
in  this  system  true  doctrines,  such  as  redemption,  the  power 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  &c,  which  an  able  theologian,  if  one 
had  been  found,  could  have  used  to  combat  and  overturn  the 
rest.  The  pure  gold  mixed  with  the  baser  metal  in  the  mint 
of  the  Vatican,  was  enough  to  reveal  the  fraud.  It  is  true 
that  if  any  courageous  opponent  took  notice  of  it,  the  win- 
nowing fan  of  Rome  was  immediately  set  to  work  to  cast  the 
pure  grain  forth.  But  these  rejections  and  condemnations  did 
but  augment  the  confusion. 

That  confusion  was  without  bounds,  and  the  asserted  unity 
was  but  one  vast  disorder.  At  Rome  there  were  the  doctrines 
of  the  Court,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  The  faith  of 
the  metropolis  differed  from  that  of  the  provinces.  Even  in 
the  provinces  there  was  an  infinite  diversity  of  opinion. 
There  was  the  creed  of  princes,  of  people,  and,  above  all,  of 
the  religious  orders.  There  were  the  opinions  of  this  con- 
vent, of  that  district,  of  this  doctor,  and  of  that  monk. 

*  Odium  Romani  nominis  penitus  infixum  esse  multarum  gentium 
animis  opinor,  ob  ea  quse  vulgo  de  moribus  ejus  urbis  jactantur.  (Erasmi 
Epiat.  lib.  xii.  p.  634.) 
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Truth,  that  it  might  pass  safe  through  the  period  when 
Rome  would  have  crushed  it  with  her  iron  sceptre,  had  acted 
like  the  insect  that  weaves  with  its  threads  the  chrysalis  in 
which  it  envelopes  itself  during  the  winter.  And,  strange  to 
say,  the  means  that  had  served  in  this  way  to  preserve  the 
truth,  were  the  scholastic  divines  so  much  decried.  These  in- 
genious artisans  of  thought  had  strung  together  all  the  current 
theological  notions,  and  of  these  threads  they  had  formed  a 
net,  under  which  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  more  skilful 
persons  than  their  contemporaries  to  recognise  the  truth  in  its 
first  purity.  We  may  regret,  that  the  insect,  full  of  life,  and 
so  lately  shining  with  the  brightest  colours,  should  wrap  it- 
self in  its  dark  and  seemingly  inanimate  covering  ;  but  that 
covering  preserves  it.  It  was  thus  with  the  truth.  If  the  in- 
verested  and  suspicious  policy  of  Rome,  in  the  days  of  hej 
power,  had  met  with  the  naked  truth,  she  would  have  destroy- 
ed it,  or,  at  least,  endeavoured  to  do  so.  Disguised  as  it  was 
by  the  divines  of  that  period,  under  endless  subtleties  and  dis- 
tinctions, the  Popes  did  not  recognise  it,  or  else  perceived  that 
while  in  that  state  it  could  not  trouble  them.  They  took  un- 
der their  protection  both  the  artisans  and  their  handy-work. 
But  the  spring  might  come,  when  the  hidden  truth  might  lift 
its  head,  and  throw  off  all  the  threads  which  covered  it. 
Having  acquired  fresh  vigour  in  its  seeming  tomb,  the  world 
might  behold  it  in  the  days  of  its  resurrection,  obtain  the  vic- 
tory over  Rome  and  all  her  errors.  This  spring  arrived. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  absurd  coverings  of  the  scholastic 
divines  fell,  one  after  another,  beneath  the  skilful  attacks  or 
derisions  of  a  new  generation,  the  truth  escaped  from  its  con- 
cealment in  full  youth  and  beauty. 

It  was  not  only  from  the  writings  of  the  scholastic  divines 
that  powerful  testimony  was  rendered  to  the  truth.  Christi- 
anity had  every  where  mingled  something  of  its  own  life  with 
the  life  of  the  people.  The  Church  of  Christ  was  a  dilapi- 
dated building  :  but  in  digging  there  were  in  some  parts  dis- 
covered in  its  foundations  the  living  rock  on  which  it  had  been 
first  built.     Some  institutions  which  bore  date  from  the  best 
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it  es  of  the  Church  still  existed,  and  could  not  fail  to  awaken 
;n  many  minds  evangelical  sentiments  opposed  to  the  reigning 
superstition.  The  inspired  writers,  the  earliest  teachers  of  the 
Church,  whose  writings  were  deposited  in  different  libraries, 
uttered  here  and  there  a  solitary  voice.  It  was  doubtless 
heard  in  silence  by  many  an  attentive  ear.  Let  us  not  doubt 
(and  it  is  a  consoling  thought)  that  Christians  had  many 
brethren  and  sisters  in  those  very  monasteries  wherein  we  are 
too  apt  to  see  nothing  but  hypocrisy  and  dissoluteness. 

It  was  not  only  old  things  that  prepared  the  revival  of  re- 
ligion ;  there  was  also  something  new  which  tended  powerful- 
ly to  favour  it.  The  human  mind  was  advancing.  This  fact 
alone  would  have  brought  on  its  enfranchisement.  The  shrub 
as  it  increases  in  its  growth  throws  down  the  walls  near  which 
it  was  planted,  and  substitutes  its  own  shade  for  theirs.  The 
high  priest  of  Rome  had  made  himself  the  guardian  of  the 
nations.  His  superiority  of  understanding  had  rendered  this 
office  easy  ;  and  for  a  long  time  he  kept  them  in  a  state  of 
tutelage  and  forced  subjection.  But  they  were  now  growing 
and  breaking  bounds  on  all  sides.  This  venerable  guardian- 
ship, which  had  its  origin  in  the  principles  of  eternal  life  and 
of  civilization,  communicated  by  Rome  to  the  barbarous  na- 
tions, could  no  longer  be  exercised  without  resistance.  A  for- 
midable adversary  had  taken  up  a  position  opposed  to  her,  and 
sought  to  control  her.  The  natural  disposition  of  the  human 
mind  to  develope  itself,  to  examine  and  to  acquire  knowledge, 
had  given  birth  to  this  new  power.  Men's  eyes  were  open- 
ing; they  demanded  a  reason  for  every  step  from  this  long  re- 
spected conductor,  under  whose  guidance  they  had  marched 
in  silence,  so  long  as  their  eyes  were  closed.  The  infancy  of 
the  nations  of  Modern  Europe  was  passed  ;  a  period  of  ripe 
age  was  arrived.  To  a  credulous  simplicity,  disposed  to  be- 
lieve every  thing,  had  succeeded  a  spirit  of  curiosity,  an  intel- 
ligence impatient  to  discover  the  foundations  of  things.  They 
asked  of  each  other  what  was  the  design  of  God  in  speaking 
to  the  world  ?  and  whether  men  had  a  right  to  set  themselves 
up  as  mediators  between  God  and  their  brethren  ?     One  thing 
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alone  could  have  saved  the  Church;  and  this  was  to  rise  still 
higher  than  the  laity.  To  keep  on  a  level  with  them  was  not 
enough.  But  on  the  contrary  the  Church  was  greatly  behind 
them.  It  began  to  decline  just  when  they  began  to  arise. 
While  the  laity  were  ascending  in  the  scale  of  intelligence, — 
the  priesthood  was  absorbed  in  earthly  pursuits  and  worldly 
interests.  A  like  phenomenon  has  been  often  seen  in  history. 
The  eaglet  had  become  full  fledged,  and  there  was  none  who 
could  reach  it  or  prevent  its  taking  flight. 

Whilst  in  Europe  the  light  was  thus  issuing  from  the 
prisons  in  which  it  had  been  held  captive,  the  East  was  send- 
ing new  lights  to  the  West.  The  standard  of  the  Osmanlis, 
planted  in  1453  on  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  had  driven 
thence  the  learned  of  that  city.  They  had  carried  Grecian 
literature  into  Italy.  The  torch  of  antiquity  rekindled  the 
intellectual  flame  which  had  for  so  many  ages  been  extin- 
guished. Printing,  then  recently  discovered,  multiplied  the 
energetic  protests  against  the  corruption  of  the  Church,  and 
the  not  less  powerful  calls  which  summoned  the  human  mind' 
to  new  paths.  There  was  at  that  time,  as  it  were,  a  burst  of 
light.  Errors  and  vain  ceremonies  were  exposed.  But  this 
light,  well  suited  to  destroy,  was  most  unfit  to  build  up.  It 
was  not  given  to  Homer  or  Virgil  to  rescue  the  Church. 

The  revival  of  letters,  of  science,  and  of  the  arts,  was  not 
the  moving  principle  of  the  Reformation.  We  may  rather 
say  that  the  Paganism  of  the  poets,  when  it  re-appeared  in 
Italy,  brought  with  it  the  Paganism  of  the  heart.  Vain 
superstitions  were  attacked; — but  it  was  incredulity  that 
established  itself  in  their  stead,  with  a  smile  of  disdain  and 
mockery.  Ridicule  of  all  things,  even  the  most  sacred,  was 
the  fashion,  and  deemed  the  mark  of  wit.  Religion  was 
regarded  only  as  an  instrument  of  government.  "  I  have  one 
fear,"  exclaimed  Erasmus  in  151G,  "it  is  that  with  the  study 
of  ancient  literature  the  ancient  Paganism  should  re-appear." 

True,  the  world  saw  then,  as  after  the  mockeries  of  the 
Augustan  age,  and  as  in  our  own  times  after  those  of  the  last 
century,   a  new    Platonic    Philosophy,  which,    in    its   turn, 
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attacked  this  impudent  incredulity;  and  sought,  like  the 
philosophy  of  our  own  days,  to  inspire  respect  for  Christianity, 
and  re-animate  the  sentiments  of  religion.  At  Florence  the 
Medici  favoured  these  efforts  of  the  Platonists.  But  never 
can  philosophical  religion  regenerate  the  Church  or  the 
World.  Proud — despising  the  preaching  of  the  cross — pre- 
tending to  see  in  the  Christian  dogmas  only  types  and  symbols 
unintelligible  to  the  majority  of  minds — it  may  evaporate  in 
mystical  enthusiasm,  but  must  ever  be  powerless  to  reform  or 
to  save. 

What  then  would  have  ensued  if  true  Christianity  had  not 
re-appeared  in  the  world — and  if  true  faith  had  not  replenished 
the  heart  with  its  strength  and  holiness  ?  The  Reformation 
saved  religion,  and  with  it  society.  If  the  Church  of  Rome 
had  had  at  heart  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  happiness  of 
nations,  she  would  have  welcomed  the  Reformation  with  joy. 
But  what  were  these  to  a  Leo  X.  ? 

In  Germany,  the  study  of  ancient  learning  had  effects  the 
very  reverse  of  those  which  attended  it  in  Italy  and  France. 
It  was  '  mixed  with  faith'  What  had,  in  the  latter,  produced 
only  a  certain  trivial  and  sterile  refinement  of  taste,  penetrated 
the  lives  and  habits  of  the  Germans,  warmed  their  hearts,  and 
prepared  them  for  a  better  light.  The  first  restorers  of  letters 
in  Italy  and  in  France  were  remarkable  for  their  levity  ;  often 
for  their  immorality.  The  German  followers,  with  a  grave 
spirit,  sought  zealously  for  truth.  There  was  formed  in  that 
country  a  union  of  free,  learned,  and  generous  individuals, 
among  whom  were  some  of  the  princes  of  the  land,  and  who 
laboured  to  render  science  useful  to  religion.  Some  of  them 
brought  to  their  studies  the  humble  teachableness  of  children  : 
others  an  enlightened  and  penetrating  judgment,  inclined 
perhaps  to  overstep  the  limits  of  sound  and  deliberate  criticism  ; 
but  both  contributed  to  clear  the  passages  of  the  temple, 
hitherto  obstructed  by  so  many  superstitions. 

The  monkish  theologians  perceived  the  danger,  and  they 
began  to  clamour  against  the  very  same  studies  that  they  had 
tolerated  in  Italy  and  France,  because  they  were  there  mixed 
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with  levity  and  dissoluteness.  A  conspiracy  was  entered  in- 
to against  languages  and  sciences,  for  in  their  rear  they  per- 
ceived the  true  faith.  One  day  a  monk,  cautioning  some  one 
against  the  heresies  of  Erasmus,  was  asked  "  in  what  they 
consisted  ?"  He  confessed  he  had  not  read  the  work  he  spoke 
of,  and  could  but  allege  "that  it  was  written  in  too  good 
Latin." 

Still  all  these  exterior  causes  would  have  been  insufficient 
to  prepare  the  renovation  of  the  Church. 

Christianity  had  declined,  because  the  two  guiding  truths 
of  the  new  covenant  had  been  lost.  The  first,  in  contra-dis- 
tinction  to  Church  assumption,  is  the  immediate  relation  exist- 
ing between  every  individual  soul  and  the  Fountain  of  Truth 
— the  second,  (and  this  stood  directly  opposed  to  the  idea  of 
merit  in  human  works,)  is  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  Grace. 
Of  these  two  principles,  immutable  and  immortal  in  them- 
selves,— for  ever  true,  however  slighted  or  corrupted,  which, 
— it  might  then  have  been  asked, — was  to  be  first  set  in  mo- 
tion, and  give  the  regenerative  impulse  to  the  Church  1 — Was 
it  to  be  the  former,  the  principle  of  Church  authority?  Or 
was  it  to  be  the  latter,  the  energy  of  the  Spirit  ? — In  our  days 
men  pretend  to  operate  through  the  social  condition  upon  the 
soul  ;  through  human  nature  in  general,  upon  individual  char- 
acter. It  will  be  concluded  that  the  principle  of  a  Church 
was  prominent  in  the  movement: — History  has  shewn  the 
very  contrary  : — it  has  proved  that  it  is  by  individual  influence 
that  an  impression  is  produced  on  the  community,  and  that  the 
first  step  toward  restoring  the  social  condition — is  to  regener- 
ate the  «oui.  All  the  efforts  for  amelioration  witnessed  in  the 
middle  ages  arose  out  of  religious  feeling  ; — the  question  of 
authority  was  never  mooted  till  men  were  compelled  to  defend 
against  the  hierarchy  the  newly  discovered  truth. — It  was  the 
same  in  later  times,  in  Luther's  case. — When  the  Truth  that 
saves  appears  on  the  one  side,  sustained  by  the  authority  of 
God's  word, — and  on  the  other,  the  Error  that  destroys,  back- 
ed by  the  power  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  Christians  cannot 
long  hesitate  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  most  specious  sophisms  and 
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the  fairest  credentials,  the  claim  to  authority  is  soon  dispos- 
ed of. 

The  Church  had  fallen  because  the  great  doctrine  of  Jus- 
tification through  faith  in  Christ  had  been  lost.  It  was  there- 
fore necessary  that  this  doctrine  should  be  restored  to  her  before 
she  could  arise.  Whenever  this  fundamental  truth  should  be 
restored,  all  the  errors  and  devices  which  had  usurped  its 
place,  the  train  of  saints,  works,  penances,  masses,  and  indul- 
gences, would  vanish.  The  moment  the  one  Mediator  and 
his  one  sacrifice  were  acknowledged,  all  other  mediators,  and 
all  other  sacrifices,  would  disappear.  "  This  article  of  justi- 
fication," says  one*  whom  we  may  look  upon  as  enlightened 
on  the  subject,  "  is  that  which  forms  the  Church,  nourishes  it, 
"builds  it  up,  preserves  and  defends  it.  No  one  can  well 
"teach  in  the  Church,  or  successfully  resist  its  adversary,  if  he 
u  continue  not  in  his  attachment  to  this  grand  truth."  "  It  is," 
adds  the  Reformer,  referring  to  the  earliest  prophecy,  "  the 
heel  that  crushes  the  serpent's  head." 

God,  who  was  then  preparing  his  work,  raised  up,  during 
a  long  course  of  ages,  a  succession  of  witnesses  to  this  truth. 
But  the  generous  men,  who  bore  testimony  to  this  truth,  did 
not  clearly  comprehend  it,  or  at  least  did  not  know  how  to 
bring  it  distinctly  forward.  Incapable  of  accomplishing  the 
work,  they  were  well-suited  to  prepare  it.  We  may  add  also, 
that  if  they  were  not  prepared  for  this  work,  the  work  itself 
was  not  ready  for  them.  The  measure  was  not  yet  full — the 
need  of  the  true  remedy  was  not  yet  felt  so  extensively  as  was 
necessary. 

Thus,  instead  of  felling  the  tree  at  the  root  by  preaching 
chiefly  and  earnestly  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace,  they 
confined  themselves  to  questions  of  ceremonies,  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  to  forms  of  worships  to  the  adoration  of 
saints  and  images,  or  to  the  transubstantiation,  &c.  ;  and  thus 
lim  ting  their  efforts  to  the  branches,  they  might  succeed  in 
pruning  the  tree  here  and  there,  but  they  left  it  still  standing. 

*  Luther  to  Brentius. 
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In  order  to  a  salutary  reformation  without,  there  must  he  a  real 
reformation  within.     And  faith  alone  can  effect  this. 

Scarcely  had  Rome  usurped  power  before  a  vigorous  op- 
position was  formed  against  her  ;  and  this  endured  throughout 
the  middle  ages. 

Archbishop  Claudius  of  Turin  in  the  ninth  century,  Peter 
of  Bruys,  his  pupil  Henry,  Arnold  of  Brescia,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  in  France  and  Italy,  laboured  to  restore  the  worship  of 
God  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ;  but  they  sought  that  worship  too 
much  in  the  riddance  from  images  and  outward  ceremony. 

The  Mystics,  who  have  existed  in  almost  every  age,  seek- 
ing in  silence,  holiness,  righteousness  of  life,  and  quiet  com- 
munion with  God,  beheld  with  alarm  and  sorrow  the  wretch- 
ed condition  of  the  Church.  They  carefully  abstained  from 
the  quarrels  of  the  schools,  and  all  the  unprofitable  discussions 
beneath  which  true  piety  had  been  well  nigh  buried.  They 
laboured  to  turn  men  from  the  empty  form  of  an  outward 
worship,  from  noise  and  pomp  of  ceremonies,  that  they  might 
lead  them  to  the  inward  peace  of  the  soul  that  seeks  all  its 
happiness  in  God.  They  could  not  do  this  without  coming  in 
collision  with  all  the  received  opinions,  and  exposing  the 
wounds  of  the  Church  ;  but  still  even  they  had  no  clear  views 
of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 

Far  superior  to  the  Mystics  in  purity  of  doctrine,  the  Vau- 
dois  formed  a  long  continued  chain  of  witnesses  for  the  truth 
Men  more  free  than  the  rest  of  the  Church  appear  from  early 
times  to  have  inhabited  the  summits  of  the  Piedmontese  Alps. 
Their  numbers  had  increased,  and  their  doctrine  had  been  pu- 
rified by  the  disciples  of  Valdo.  From  the  heights  of  their 
mountains  the  Vaudois  protested  for  ages  against  the  super- 
stitions of  Rome.*  "They  contended,"  said  they,  "for  their 
"  lively  hope  in  God  through  Christ  ;  for  regeneration  and 
"  inward  renewal  by  faith,  hope,  and  charity  ;  for  the  merits  of 
"  Christ,  and  the  all-sufficiency  of  his  grace  and  righteous- 
ness."! 

*  Nobla  Leycon. 

t  Treatise  on  Antichrist,  a  work  contemporary  with  the  Nobla  Leycoa. 
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And  yet  this  primary  truth  of  the  Justification  of  the  sinner, 
which  ought  to  rise  pre-eminent  above  other  doctrines,  like 
Mount  Blanc  above  the  surrounding  Alps,  was  not  sufficiently 
prominent  in  their  system. 

Pierre  Vaud,  or  Valdo,  a  rich  merchant  of  Lyons  (a.  d.  1 170,) 
sold  all  his  goods  and  gave  to  the  poor.  He  and  his  friends 
appear  to  have  had  for  their  object  to  re-establish  in  the  inter- 
course of  life  the  perfection  of  primitive  Christianity.  He 
began  then,  like  others,  at  the  branches,  and  not  at  the  root. 
Nevertheless  his  preaching  was  powerful  ;  for  he  recalled  the 
minds  of  his  hearers  to  the  Scriptures  which  menaced  the 
Roman  hierarchy  in  its  foundation. 

In  1360  Wicklif  made  his  appearance,  in  England,  and 
appealed  from  the  Pope  to  the  Word  of  God  ;  but  the  real  in- 
ward wound  of  the  Church  appeared  to  him  as  only  one  of 
many  symptoms  of  its  malady. 

John  Huss  preached  in  Bohemia  a  century  before  Luther 
appeared  in  Saxony.  He  seemed  to  enter  more  deeply  than 
all  who  had  gone  before  him  into  the  essence  of  Christian 
truth.  He  besought  Christ  to  grant  him  grace  to  glory  only 
in  his  cross,  and  in  the  inestimable  humiliation  of  his  suffer- 
ings. But  he  attacked  rather  the  lives  of  the  clergy  than  the 
errors  of  the  Church.  And  yet  he  was,  if  we  may  be  allow- 
ed the  expression,  the  John  the  Baptist  of  the  Reformation. 
The  flames  of  his  martyrdom  kindled  a  fire  which  shed  an 
extensive  light  in  the  midst  of  the  general  gloom,  and  was 
lestined  not  to  be  speedily  extinguished. 

John  Huss  did  more  :  prophetic  words  resounded  from  the 
depths  of  his  dungeon.  He  foresaw  that  a  real  reformation 
of  the  Church  was  at  hand.  When  driven  from  Prague,  and 
compelled  to  wander  in  the  fields  of  Bohemia,  where  he  was 
followed  by  an  immense  crowd  eager  to  catch  his  words,  he 
exclaimed  :  "  The  wicked  have  begun  by  laying  treacherous 
snares  for  the  goose*  But  if  even  the  goose,  which  is  only  a  do- 
mestic fowl,  a  tame  creature,  and  unable  to  rise  high  in  the  air, 
has  yet  broken  their  snares,  other  birds,  whose  flight  carries 

•The  word  Huss  in  Bohemian  signifying  goose. 
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them  boldly  towards  heaven,  will  break  them  with.much  mor» 
power.  Instead  of  a  feeble  goose,  the  truth  will  send  forth 
eagles  and  keen-eyed  falcons."*  The  Reformers  fulfilled 
this  prediction. 

And  when  the  venerable  priest  was  summoned,  by  order  of 
Sigismund,  before  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  cast  into 
prison,  the  chapel  of  Bethlehem,  where  he  had  proclaimed  the 
Gospel  and  the  future  triumphs  of  Christ,  employed  his 
thoughts  more  than  his  own  defence.  One  night,  the  holy 
martyr  thought  he  saw  from  the  depths  of  his  dungeon  the 
pictures  of  Christ,  which  he  had  had  painted  on  the  walls  of 
his  oratory,  effaced  by  the  Pope  and  his  bishops.  This  dream 
distressed  him.  Next  night  he  saw  several  painters  engaged 
in  restoring  the  figures  in  greater  numbers  and  more  vivid 
colouring  ;  and  this  work  performed,  the  painters,  surrounded 
by  an  immense  multitude,  exclaimed:  "Now  let  the  popes 
and  bishops  come  when  they  will,  they  will  never  again  be 
able  to  efface  them." — "  And  many  persons  thereupon  rejoiced 
in  Bethlehem,  and  I  amongst  them,"  adds  Huss.  "  Think 
of  your  defence,  rather  than  of  your  dreams,"  said  his  faithful 
friend,  the  Chevalier  de  Chlum,  to  whom  he  had  imparted  his 
dream.  "lam  no  dreamer,"  replied  Huss;  "but  I  hold  it 
certain,  that  the  image  of  Christ  will  never  be  effaced.  They 
desired  to  destroy  it,  but  it  will  be  imprinted  anew  on  the 
hearts  of  men  by  much  better  preachers  than  myself.  The 
nation  that  loves  Christ  will  rejoice  at  this.  And  I,  awaking 
from  the  dead,  and  rising  as  it  were  from  the  grave,  shall  leap 
for  joy."  t 

A  century  elapsed  ;  and  the  Gospel  torch,  rekindled  by  the 
Reformers,  did  in  truth  enlighten  many  nations,  who  rejoiced 
in  its  beams. 

But  it  was  not  only  amongst  those  whom  Borne  regarded 
as  her  adversaries,  that  a  life-giving  word  was  heard  at  that 
period.  Catholicism  itself — and  we  may  take  comfort  from 
the  thought — reckons  amongst  its  own  members  numerous 

*  Epist.  J.  Huss  tempore  anathematis  script». 
t  Hum,  epp.  sub  tempus  concilii  script». 


witnesses  foi:  the  truth.  The  primitive  edifice  had  been  con- 
Mimed  ;  but  a  holy  fire  smouldered  beneath  its  ashes,  and  from 
time  to  time  bright  sparks  were  seen  to  escape. 

Anselm  of  Canterbury,  in  a  work  for  the  use  of  the  dyings 
exhorted  them  "to  look  solely  to  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ." 

A  monk,  named  Arnoldi,  offered  up  every  day  in  his  peace- 
ful cell  this  fervent  prayer,  "Oh,  Lord  Jesus  Christ!  I  be* 
tieve  that  in  thee  alone  t  have  redemption  and  righteousness."* 

A  pious  bishop  of  Bale,  Christopher  de  Utenheim,  had  his 
name  written  upon  a  picture  painted  on  glass,  which  is  still  at 
Bale,  ami  round  it  this  motto,  which  he  wished  to  have  al- 
ways before  him, — "  My  hope  is  in  the  cross  of  Christ  ;  I 
seek  grace,  and  not  works."  t 

A  poor  Carthusian,  brother  Martin,  wrote  this  effecting 
confession  :  "Oh,  most  merciful  God  !  1  know  that  I  can  only 
be  saved,  and  satisfy  thy  righteousness,  by  the  merit,  the  in» 
nocent  suffering,  and  death  of  thy  well-beloved  son.  Holy 
Jesus  '  my  salvation  is  in  thy  hands.  Thou  canst  not  with- 
draw the  hands  of  thy  love  from  me  ;  for  they  have  created, 
and  formed,  and  redeemed  me.  Thou  hast  inscribed  my 
name  with  a  pen  of  iron,  in  rich  mercy,  and  so  as  nothing  can 
efface  it,  on  thy  side,  thy  hands,  and  thy  feet;"  etc.  etc.  After 
this  the  good  Carthusian  placed  his  confession  in  a  wooden 
box,  and  enclosed  the  box  in  a  hole  he  had  made  in  the  wall 
of  his  cell.  J 

The  piety  of  brother  Martin  would  never  have  been 
known,  if  his  box  had  not  been  found,  on  the  2 1st  of  December, 
1776,  in  taking  down  an  old  building  which  had  been  part  of 
the  Carthusian  convent  at  Bale.  How  many  convents  may 
have  concealed  similar  treasures  ! 

But  these  holy  men  only  held  this  faith  themselves,  and  did 

*  Credo  quod  tu,  mi  Domine,  .Tesu  Christe  solus  es  mea  justitia  et 
redemptio.     Leibnitz  script.  Brunsw.  iii.  369. 

t  Spes  mea  crux  Ckristi  ;  gratiam  non  opera  quaere. 

i  Sciens  posse  nie  aliter  non  salvari  et  tibi  satisfacerc  nisi  per  meritum, 
etc    See  for  the  citations,  and  many  others,  Placcius  Catal.  Test  Vei* 
talis  ;  Wolfii  Lect.  Memorabiles  ;  Muller's  Ttcliquien,  etc.  etc, 
vol*  i.  7 
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not  know  how  to  communicate  it  to  others.  Living  in  retire- 
ment, they  might,  more  or  less  adopt  the  words  of  good  bro- 
ther Martin,  written  in  his  box  :  "Et  si  kcec  prœdicta  confiteri 
yon  possim  lingua,  confiteor  tamen  corde  et  scripto. — If  I 
cannot  confess  these  things  with  my  tongue,  I  at  least  confess 
them  with  my  pen  and  with  my  heart."  The  word  of  truth 
was  laid  up  in  the  sanctuary  of  many  a  pious  mind,  but  to 
use  an  expression  in  the  Gospel,  it  had  not  free  course  in  the 
world. 

If  men  did  not  openly  confess  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  they 
at  least  did  not  fear,  even  within  the  pale  of  the,  Romish 
Church,  boldly  to  protest  against  the  abuses  which  disgraced 
it.  Italy  itself  had  at  that  time  her  witnesses  against  the 
priesthood.  The  Dominican,  Savaronola,  preached  at  Flo- 
rence Jn  1498  against  the  insupportable  vices  of  Rome;  but 
the  powers  that  then  were,  despatched  him  by  the  inquisition 
and  the  stake. 

Geiler  of  Kaisersberg  was  for  three  and  thirty  years  the 
great  preacher  of  Germany.  He  attacked  the  clergy  with 
energy.  "  When  the  summer  leaves  turn  yellow,"  said  he, 
"  we  say  that  the  root  is  diseased  ;  and  thus  it  is,  a  dissolute 
people  proclaim  a  corrupted  priesthood."  If  no  wicked  man 
ought  to  say  mass,"  said  he  to  his  bishop,  "drive  out  alt  the 
priests  from  your  diocese  "  The  people,  hearing  this  coura- 
geous minister,  learned  even  in  the  sanctuary  to  see  the 
enormities  of  their  spiritual  guides. 

This  state  of  things  in  the  Church  itself  deserves  our  notice. 
When  the  Wisdom  of  God  shall  again  utter  his  teachings, 
there  will  every  where  be  understandings  and  hearts  to  com- 
prehend. When  the  sower  shall  again  come  forth  to  sow,  he 
will  find  ground  prepared  to  receive  the  seed.  When  the 
word  of  truth  shall  resound,  it  will  find  echoes  to  repeat  it. 
When  the  trumpet  shall  utter  a  war-note  in  the  Church  many 
of  her  children  will  prepare  themselves  to  the  battle. 

We  are  arrived  near  the  scene  on  which  Luther  appeared. 
Before  we  begin  the  history  of  that  great  commotion  which 
caused  to  shoot  up  in  all  its  brilliancy,  that  light  of  truth 
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which  had  been  so  long  concealed,  and  which,  by  renovating 
the  Church,  renovated  so  many  nations,  and  called  others  into 
existence,  creating  a  new  Europe  and  a  new  Christianity,  let 
us  take  a  glance  at  the  different  nations  in  the  midst  of  whom 
this  revolution  in  religion  took  place. 

The  Empire  was  a  confederacy  of  different  states,  with  the 
Emperor  at  their  head.  Each  of  these  states  possessed  sover- 
eignty over  its  own  territory.  The  Imperial  Diet,  composed 
of  all  the  princes,  or  sovereign  states,  exercised  the  legislative 
power  for  the  whole  of  the  Germanic  body.  The  Emperor  rati- 
fied the  laws,  decrees,  or  resolutions,  of  this  assembly,  and  it 
was  his  office  to  publish  and  execute  them.  The  seven  more 
powerful  princes,  under  the  title  of  Electors,  had  the  privilege 
of  awarding  the  Imperial  crown. 

The  princes  and  states  of  the  Germanic  Confederacy  had 
been  anciently  subjects  of  the  Emperors,  and  held  their  lands 
of  them.  -But  after  the  accession  of  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg 
(1273,)  a  series  of  troubles  had  taken  place,  in  which  princes, 
free  cities,  and  bishops,  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  in- 
dependence, at  the  expense  of  the  Imperial  sovereign. 

The  north  of  Germany,  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  old  Saxon 
race,  had  acquired  most  liberty.  The  Emperor,  incessantly 
attacked  by  the  Turks  in  his  hereditary  possessions,  was  dis- 
posed to  keep  on  good  terms  with  courageous  chiefs  and  com- 
munities, whose  alliance  was  then  necessary  to  him.  Several 
free  cities  in  the  north-west  and  south  of  Europe  had,  by  com- 
merce, manufactures,  and  industry,  attained  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  prosperity,  and,  by  that  means,  of  independence.  The 
powerful  house  of  Austria,  which  wore  the  crown  of  the 
Empire,  controlled  the  majority  of  the  states  of  central  Ger- 
many, overlooked  their  movements,  and  was  preparing  to  ex- 
tend its  dominion,  over  and  beyond  the  whole  Empire,  when 
the  Reformation  interposed  a  powerful  harrier  to  its  encroach- 
ments, and  saved  the  liberties  of  Europe. 

If,  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  or  of  Ambrose,  of  Austin,  of 
Chrysostom,  or  even  in  the  days  of  Ansel  m  and  Bernard,  the 
question  had  beun  asked,  what  people  or  nation  God  would 
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be  likely  to  use  to  reform  the  church,— the  thought  might 
have  turned  to  the  countries  honoured  by  the  Apostles'  min- 
istry,—to  Asia,  to  Greece,  or  to  Rome,  perhaps  to  Britain  or 
to  France,  where  men  of  great  learning  had  preached  ;  but 
none  would  have  thought  of  the  barbarous  Germans.  All 
other  countries  of  Christendom  had,  in  their  turn,  shone  in  the 
history  of  the  Church;  Germany  alone  had  continued  dark 
Yet  it  was  Germany  that  was  chosen. 

God,  who  prepared  during  four  thousand  years  the  Advent 
of  his  Messiah,  and  led  through  different  dispensations,  for 
many  ages,  the  people  among  whom  he  was  to  be  born,  also 
prepared  Germany  in  secret  and  unobserved,  unknown  indeed 
even  to  itself,  to  be  the  cradle  of  a  Religious  Regeneration, 
which,  in  a  later  day,  should  awaken  the  various  nations  of 
Christendom. 

As  Judea,  the  birth-place  of  our  religion,  lay  in  the  centre 
of  the  ancient  world,  so  Germany  was  situate  in  the  midst  of 
Christian  nations.  She  looked  upon  the  Netherlands,  Eng- 
land, France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Poland, 
Denmark,  and  the  whole  of  the  north.  It  was  fit  that  the 
principle  of  life  should  develop  itself  in  the  heart  of  Eu- 
rope,— that  its  pulses  might  circulate  through  all  the  arteries 
of  the  body  the  generous  blood  designed  to  vivify  its  members. 

The  particular  form  of  constitution  that  the  Empire  had 
received,  by  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  favoured  the  pro- 
pagation of  new  ideas.  If  Germany  had  been  a  monarchy, 
strictly  so  called,  like  France  or  England,  the  arbitrary  will 
of  the  sovereign  might  have  sufficed  to  delay  for  a  long  time 
the  progress  of  the  Gospel.  But  it  was-a  confederacy.  The 
truth,  opposed  in  one  state,  might  be  received  .with  favour  by 
another.  Important  centres  of  light,  which  might  gradually 
penetrate  through  the  darkness,  and  enlighten  the  surround 
ing  population,  might  be  quickly  formed  in  different  districts 
of  the  Empire. 

The  internal  peace  which  Maximilian  had  given  to  the 
Empire  was  no  less  favourable  to  the  Reformation.  For  a 
long  while  the  numerous  members  of  the  Germanic  body  had 
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laboured  to  disturb  each  other,  Nothing  had  been  seen  but 
confusions,  quarrels,  wars  incessantly  breaking  out  between 
neighbours,  cities,  and  chiefs.  Maximilian  had  laid  a  solid 
basis  of  public  order  by  instituting  the  Imperial  chamber  ap- 
pointed to  settle  all  differences  between  the  states. — The  Ger- 
mans, after  so  many  confusions  and  anxieties,  saw  a  new  sera 
of  safety  and  repose.  This  condition  of  affairs  powerfully 
contributed  to  harmonize  the  general  mind.  It  was  now  pos- 
sible in  the  cities  and  peaceful  valleys  of  Germany  to  seek  and 
adopt  ameliorations,  which  discord  might  have  banished.  We 
may  add  that  it  is  in  the  bosom  of  peace  that  the  Gospel  loves 
most  to  gain  its  blessed  victories.  Thus  it  had  been  the  will 
of  God,  fifteen  centuries  before,  that  Augustus  should  present 
a  pacified  world  for  the  blessed  triumphs  of  Christ's  religion. 
Nevertheless  the  Reformation  performed  a  double  part  in  the 
peace  then  beginning  for  the  Empire.  It  was  as  much  cause 
as  effect.  Germany,  when  Luther  appeared,  offered  to  the 
contemplation  of  an  observer  the  sort  of  movement  which 
agitates  the  sea  after  a  continued  storm.  The  calm  did  not 
promise  to  be  lasting.  The  first  breath  might  again  call  up 
the  tempest.  We  shall  see  more  than  one  example  of  this. 
The  Reformation,  by  communicating  a  new  impulse  to  the 
population,  destroyed  for  ever  the  old  motives  of  agitation.  It 
made  an  end  of  the  system  of  barbarous  times,  and  gave  to 
Europe  one  entirely  new. 

Meanwhile  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  had  had  its  accus- 
tomed influence  on  Germany.  The  common  people  had 
rapidly  advanced;  numerous  institutions  arose  in  the  Empire, 
and  particularly  in  the  free  cities, — well  adapted  to  deveJope 
the  minds  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  arts  flourished  ; 
the  burghers  followed  in  security  their  peaceable  labours  and 
the  duties  of  social  life.  They  gradually  opened  to  informa- 
tion, and  thus  acquired  respect  and  influence.  It  was  not 
magistrates  bending  conscience  to  political  expediency,  or 
nobles  emulous  of  military  glory,  or  a  clergy  seeking  gain  or 
power,  and  regarding  religion  as  their  peculiar  property,  who 
were  to  be  the  founders  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany.     It 
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was  to  be  the  work  of  the  bourgeoisie — of  the  people — of  the 
whole  nation. 

The  peculiar  character  of  the  Germans  was  such  as  espe- 
cially to  favour  a  Reformation  in  Religion.  A  false  civiliza- 
tion had  not  enfeebled  them.  The  precious  seeds  that  a  fear 
of  God  deposites  in  a  nation  had  not  been  scattered  to  the 
winds.  Ancient  manners  still  subsisted.  There  was  in  Ger- 
many that  uprightness,  fidelity,  love  and  toil,  and  perseverance, 
— that  religious  habit  of  mind — which  we  still  find  there,  and 
which  presages  more  success  to  the  Gospel,  than  the  scornful 
or  brutal  levity  of  other  European  nations. 

Another  circumstance  may  have  contributed  to  render  Ger 
many  a  soil  more  favourable  to  the  revival  of  Christianity 
than  many  other  countries.  God  had  fenced  it  •  in  ;  he  had 
preserved  its  strength  for  the  day  of  its  giving  birth  to  his  pur- 
pose. It  had  not  fallen  from  the  faith  after  a  period  of  spiritu- 
al vigour,  as  had  beeu  the  case  with  the  churches  of  Asia,  of 
Greece,  of  Italy,  of  France,  and  of  Britain.  The  Gospel 
had  never  been  offered  to  Germany  in  its  primitive  purity; 
the  first  missionaries  who  visited  the  country  gave  to  it  a  reli- 
gion already  vitiated  in  more  than  one  particular.  It  was  a 
law  of  the  Church,  a  spiritual  discipline,  that  Boniface  and 
his  successors  carried  to  the  Frisons,  the  Saxons,  and  other 
German  nations.  Faith  in  the  "  good  tidings,"  that  faith 
which  rejoices  the  heart  and  makes  it  free  indeed,  had  re- 
mained unknown  to  them.  Instead  of  being  slowly  corrupt- 
ed, the  religion  of  the  Germans  had  rather  been  purified. 
Instead  of  declining,  it  had  arisen.  It  was  indeed  to  be  ex- 
pected that  more  life  and  spiritual  strength  would  be  found 
among  this  people  than  among  those  enervated  nations  of 
Christendom  where  deep  darkness  had  succeeded  to  the  light 
of  truth,  and  an  almost  universal  corruption  had  taken  place 
of  the  sanctity  of  the  earliest  times. 

We  may  make  the  like  remark  on  the  exterior  relation  be- 
tween the  Germanic  body  and  the  Church.  The  Germans 
had  received  from  Rome  that  element  of  modern  civilization, 
the  faith.     Instruction,  legislation,  all,  save  their  courage  and 
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their  weapons,  had  eome  to  them  from  the  Sacerdotal  city. 
Strongties  had  from  that  time  attached  Germany  to  the  Papacy. 
The  former  was  a  spiritual  conquest  of  the  latter,  and  we 
know  to  what  use  Rome  has  ever  turned  her  conquests. 
Other  nations,  which  had  held  the  faith  and  civilization  before 
the  Roman  Pontiff  existed,  had  continued  in  more  indepen- 
dence of  him.  But  this  subjection  of  Germany  was  destined 
only  to  make  the  reaction  more  powerful  at  the  moment  of 
awakening.  When  Germany  should  open  her  eyes,  she 
would  indignantly  tear  away  the  trammels  in  which  she  had 
been  so  long  kept  bound.  The  very  measure  of  slavery  she 
had  had  to  endure  would  make  her  deliverance  and  liberty 
more  indispensable  to  her,  and  strong  champions  of  the  truth 
would  come  forth  from  the  enclosure  of  control  and  restriction 
in  which  her  population  had  for  ages  been  shut  up. 

When  we  take  a  nearer  view  of  the  times  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, we  see,  in  the  government  of  Germany,  still  further  rea- 
sons to  admire  the  wisdom  of  Him,  by  whom  kings  reign,  and 
princes  execute  judgment.  There  was,  at  that  time,  some- 
thing resembling  what  has  in  our  own  days,  been  termed  a 
system  of  see-saw.  When  an  energetic  sovereign  presided 
over  the  Empire,  the  imperial  power  was  strengthened;  on 
the  other  hand,  when  he  was  of  feeble  character,  the  authority 
of  the  Electors  gained  force. 

Under  Maximilian,  the  predecessor  of  Charles  V  this  al- 
ternate rise  and  depression  of  the  various  states  was  especially 
remarkable.  At  that  time  the  balance  was  altogether  against 
the  Emperor.  The  princes  had  repeatedly  formed  close  al- 
liances with  one  another.  The  emperors  themselves  had  urged 
them  to  do  so,  in  order  that  they  might  direct  them  at  one  ef- 
fort against  some  common  enemy.  But  the  strength  that  the 
princes  acquired  from  such  alliances  against  a  passing  danger, 
might,  at  an  after  period,  be  turned  against  the  encroachments 
or  power  of  the  Emperor.  This  did  indeed  ensue.  At  no 
period  had  the  Electors  felt  themselves  more  independent  of 
their  head,  than  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  And  their 
head    having  taken  part   against  it,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this 
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state  of  things  was  favourable  to  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel 
We  may  add,  that  Germany  was  weary  of  what  the  Ro 
mans  contemptuously  termed  "  the  patience  of  the  Germans." 
The  latter  had,  in  truth,  manifested  much  patience  ever  since 
the  time  of  Louis  of  Bavaria.  From  that  period  the  emper- 
ors had  laid  down  their  arms,  and  the  ascendency  of  the  tiara 
over  the  crown  of  the  Csesars  was  acknowledged.  But  the 
battle  had  only  changed  its  field.  It  was  to  be  fought  on  low- 
er ground.  The  same  contests,  of  which  emperors  and  popes 
had  set  the  example,  were  quickly  renewed  in  miniature,  in 
all  the  towns  of  Germany,  between  bishops  and  magistrates. 
The  commonalty  had  caught  up  the  sword  dropped  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  empire.  As  early  as  1329,  the  citizens  of  Frank- 
fort on  the  Oder  had  resisted  with  intrepidity  their  ecclesias- 
tical superiors.  Excommunicated  for  their  fidelity  to  the  Mar- 
grave Louis,  they  had  remained  twenty-eight  years  without 
masses,  baptisms,  marriage,  of  funeral  rites.  And  afterwards, 
when  the  monks  and  priests  reappeared,  they  had  openly  ridi- 
culed their  return  as  a  farce.  Deplorable  irreverence,  doubt- 
less ;  but  of  which  the  clergy  themselves  were  the  cause.  At 
the  epoch  of  the  Reformation,  the  animosity  between  the  ma- 
gistrates and  the  ecclesiastics  had  increased.  Every  hour  the 
privileges  and  temporal  possessions  of  the  clergy  gave  rise  to 
collision.  If  the  magistrates  refused  to  give  way, the  bishops, 
and  priests  imprudently  had  recourse  to  the  extreme  means  at 
their  disposal.  Sometimes  the  Pope  interfered;  and  it  was  to 
give  an  example  of  the  most  revolting  partiality,  or  to  endure 
the  humiliating  necessity  of  leaving  the  triumph  in  the  hands 
of  the  commons,  obstinately  resolved  to  maintain  their  light. 
These  continual  conflicts  had  filled  the  cities  with  hatred  and 
contempt  of  the  Pope,  and  the  bishops,  and  the  priests. 

But  not  only  among  the  burgomasters,  councillors  and 
town  clerks  did  Rome  and  the  clergy  find  adversaries;  they 
had  opponents  both  above  and  below  the  middle  classes  of  so- 
ciety. From  the  commencement  of  the  16th  century,  the  Im- 
perial Diet  displayed  an  inflexible  firmness  against  the  papal 
envoys.     In  May,  1510,  the  States  assembled  at   Augsburg 
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handed  to  the  Emperor  a  statement  of  ten  leading  grievances 
against  the  Pope  and  clergy  of  Rome.  About  the  same  time, 
there  was  a  violent  ferment  among  the  populace.  It  broke 
outin  1512  in  the  Rhenish  provinces;  where  the  peasantry, 
indignant  at  the  weight  of  the  yoke  imposed  by  their  ecclesi- 
astical sovereigns,  formed  among  themselves  the  League  of 
the  Shoes. 

Thus,  on  all  sides,  from  above  and  from  beneath,  was  heard 
a  low  murmur,  the  forerunner  of  the  thunderbolt  that  was 
about  to  fall.  Germany  appeared  ripe  for  the  work  appointed 
for  the  16th  century.  Providence,  in  its  slow  course,  had  pre- 
pared all  things;  and  even  the  passions  which  God  condemns 
were  to  be  turned  by  His  power  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  pur- 
poses. 

Let  us  take  a  view  of  other  nations. 

Thirteen  small  republics,  placed  with  their  allies  in  the 
centre  of  Europe,  among  mountains  which  compose  as  it 
were  its  citadel,  formed  a  simple  and  brave  population.  Who 
would  have  thought  of  looking  to  these  obscure  valleys  for 
the  men  whom  God  would  choose  to  be,  jointly  with  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Germans,  the  liberators  of  the  Church?  Who 
would  have  guessed  that  poor  and  unknown  villages,  just 
raised  above  barbarism- — hidden  among  inaccessible  moun- 
tains, in  the  extremity  of  lakes  never  named  in  history, — ■ 
would,  in  their  connection  with  Christianity,  eclipse  Jerusa- 
lem, Antioch,  Ephesus,  Corinth,  and  Rome'?  Yet  so  it  was. 
Such  was  the  will  of  Him  who  causeth  it  to  rain  upon  one 
city,  and  causeth  it  not  to  rain  upon  another  city,  and  maketh 
his  showers  to  descend  on  one  piece  of  land,  while  another 
withereth  under  drought.  (Amos  iv.  7.) 

Circumstances  of  another  kind  seemed  to  surround  with 
multiplied  rocks  the  course  of  the  Reformation  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Swiss  population.  If,  in  a  monarchy,  it  had  to  fear  the 
hindrances  of  power  ;  in  a  democracy  it  was  exposed  to  the 
hazards  of  the  precipitation  of  the  people.  True,  this  Refor- 
mation, which,  in  the  states  of  the  Empire,  could  but  advance 
slowly  and  step  by  step,  might  have  its  success  decided  in  one 
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day  in  the  general  council  of  the  Swiss  republic.  But  it  waa 
necessary  to  guard  against  an  imprudent  haste,  which,  unwill- 
ing to  wait  a  favourable  moment,  should  abruptly  introduce 
innovations,  otherwise  most  useful,  and  so  compromise  the 
public  peace,  the  constitution  of  the  state,  and  even  the  future 
prospects  of  the  Reformation  itself. 

But  Switzerland  also  had  had  its  preparations.  It  was  a 
wild  tree,  but  one  of  generous  nature,  which  had  been  guard- 
ed in  the  depth  of  the  valleys,  that  it  might  one  day  be  grafted 
with  a  fruit  of  the  highest  value.  Providence  had  diffused 
among  this  recent  people,  principles  of  courage,  independence, 
and  liberty,  destined  to  manifest  all  their  strength  when  the 
signal  of  conflict  with  Rome  should  be  given.  The  Pope 
had  conferred  on  the  Swiss  the  title  of  protectors  of  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Church  ;  but  it  seems  they  had  understood  this 
honourable  name  in  a  totally  different  sense  from  the  Pontiff 
[f  their  soldiers  guarded  the  Pope  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Capitol,  their  citizens,  in  the  bosom  of  the  Alps,  carefully 
guarded  their  own  religious  liberties  against  the  invasion  of 
the  Pope  and  of  the  clergy.  Ecclesiastics  were  forbidden  to 
have  recourse  to  any  foreign  jurisdiction.  The  "lettre  des 
pr  très"  was  a  bold  protest  of  Swiss  liberty  against  the  cor- 
ruptions and  power  of  the  clergy.  Zurich  was  especially 
distinguished  by  its  courageous  opposition  to  the  claims  ol 
Rome.  Geneva,  at  the  other  extremity  of  Switzerland,  strug 
gled  against  its  bishops.  Doubtless  the  love  of  political  inde- 
pendence may  have  made  many  of  its  citizens  forget  the  true 
liberty  ;  but  God  had  decreed  that  this  love  of  independence 
should  lead  others  to  the  reception  of  a  doctrine  which  should 
truly  enfranchise  the  nation.  These  two  leading  cities  distin 
guished  themselves  among  all  the  rest  in  the  great  struggle 
we  have  undertaken  to  describe. 

But  if  the  Helvetic  towns,  open  and  accessible  to  ameliora- 
tions, were  likely  to  be  drawn  early  within  the  current  of  the 
Reformation,  the  case  was  very  different  with  the  mountain 
districts.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  these  communities, 
more  simple  and  energetic  than  their  confederates  in  the  towns, 
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would  have  embraced  with  ardour  a  doctrine  of  which  the 
characteristics  were  simplicity  and  force  :  but  He  who  said — 
"  At  that  time  two  men  shall  be  in  the  field,  the  one  shall  be 
taken  and  the  other  left,"  saw  fit  to  leave  these  mountaineers, 
while  He  took  the  men  of  the  plain.  Perhaps'  an  attentive 
observer  might  have  discerned  some  symptoms  of  the  differ- 
ence which  was  about  to  manifest  itself  between  the  people  of 
the  town  and  of  the  hills.  Intelligence  had  not  penetrated  to 
those  heights.  Those  Cantons,  which  had  founded  Swiss  lib- 
erty, proud  of  the  part  they  had  played  in  the  grand  struggle 
for  independence,  were  not  disposed  to  be  tamely  instructed  by 
their  younger  brethren  of  the  plain.  Why,  they  might  ask, 
should  they  change  the  faith  in  which  they  had  expelled  the 
Austrians,  and  which  had  consecrated  by  altars  ail  the  scenes 
of  their  triumphs?  Their  priests  were  the  only  enlightened 
guides  to  whom  they  could  apply;  their  worship  and  their 
festivals  were  occupation  and  diversion  for  their  tranquil  lives, 
and  enlivened  the  silence  of  their  peaceful  retreats.  They 
continued  closed  against  religious  innovations. 

Passing  the  Alps,  we  find  ourselves  in  that  Italy,  which,  in 
the  eyes  of  many,  was  the  Holy  Land  of  Christianity. 
Whence  would  Europe  look  for  good  to  the  Church  but  from 
Italy,  and  from  Rome  itself?  The  power  which  placed  suc- 
cessively upon  the  pontifical  chair  so  man}''  different  charac- 
ters, might  it  not  one  day  place  thereon  a  pontiff  who  should 
become  an  instrument  of  blessing  to  the  Lord's  heritage? 
Even  if  no  hope  was  to  be  placed  on  the  Popes,  were  there 
not  there  bishops  and  councils  which  would  reform  the 
Church?  Nothing  good  can  come  out  of  Nazareth  ;  it  must 
proceed  from  Jerusalem, — from  Rome.  Such  might  have 
been  the  thoughts  of  men,  but  God's  thoughts  were  not  as 
theirs.  He  says,  "  Let  him  that  is  filthy  be  filthy  still;"  Rev. 
xxii.  11.  and  He  left  Italy  to  its  unrighteousness.  Many 
rauses  conspired  to  deprive  this  unhappy  country  of  Gospel 
light.  Its  different  states,  sometimes  rivals,  sometimes  ene- 
mies, came  into  violent  collision  as  often  as  they  were  shaken 
by  any  commotion.     This  land  of  ancient  glory  was  by  turns 
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the  prey  of  intestine  wars  and  foreign  invasions;  the  strata 
gems  of  policy,  the  violence  of  factions,  the  agitation  of  bat 
ties,  seemed  to  be  its  sole  occupation,  and  to  banish  for  a  long 
time  the  Gospel  of  peace. 

.  Italy,  broken  to  pieces,  and  without  unity,  appeared  bu! 
little  suited  to  receive  one  general  impulse.  Every  frontiei 
line  was  a  new  barrier,  where  truth  would  be  stopped  and 
challenged,  if  it  sought  to  cross  the  Alps,  or  to  land  on  those 
smiling  shores.  It  was  true  the  Papacy  was  then  planning' 
an  union  of  all  Italy,  desiring,  as  Pope  Julius  expressed  it,  to 
expel  the  barbarians, — that  is,  the  foreign  princes  ;  and  she 
hovered  like  a  bird  of  prey  over  the  mutilated  and  palpitating 
members  of  ancient  Italy.  But  if  she  had  gained  her  ends, 
we  may  easily  believe  that  the  Reformation  would  not  have 
been  thereby  advanced. 

And  if  the  truth  was  destined  to  come  to  them  from  the 
north,  how  could  the  Italians  so  enlightened,  of  so  refined  a 
taste  and  social  habits,  so  delicate  in  their  own  eyes,  condescend 
to  receive  any  thing  at  the  hands  of  the  barbarous  Germans. 
Their  pride,  in  fact,  raised  between  the  Reformation  and  them 
selves  a  barrier  higher  than  the  Alps.  But  the  very  nature 
of  their  mental  culture  was  a  still  greater  obstacle  than  the 
presumption  of  their  hearts.  Could  men,  who  admired  the 
elegance  of  a  well  cadencèd  sonnet  more  than  the  majestic 
simplicity  of  the  Scriptures,  be  a  propitious  soil  for  the  seed 
of  God's  word  1  A  false  civilization  is,  of  all  conditions  of  a 
nation,  that  which  is  most  repugnant  to  the  Gospel. 

Finally,  whatever  might  be  the  state  of  things  to  Italy — 
Rome  was  always  Rome.  Not  only  did  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Popes  incline  the  several  parties  in  Italy  to  court  at  any 
cost  their  alliance  and  favour,  but,  in  addition  to  this,  the  uni- 
versal sway  of  Rome  offered  more  than  one  inducement  to  the 
avarice  and  vanity  of  the  Italian  states.  Whenever  it  should 
become  a  question  of  emancipation  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
from  the  yoke  of  Rome,  Italy  would  again  become  Italy  ! 
domestic  quarrels  would  not  be  suffered  to  prevail  to  the  ad- 
rantage  of  a  foreign  system  ;  and  attacks  directed  against  the 
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hx^td  of  the  peninsula  would  immediately  call  up  the  affections 
and  common  interests  from  their  iong  sleep. 

The  Reformation,  then,  had  little  prospect  of  success  in  that 
country.  Nevertheless,  there  were  found  within  its  confines 
souls  prepared  to  receive  the  Gospel  light,  and  Italy  was  not 
(hen  entirely  disinherited. 

Spain  possessed  what  Italy  did  not, — a  serious  and  noble 
people,  whose  religious  mind  had  resisted  even  the  stern  trial 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  of  the  Revolution,  and  maintain- 
ed itself  to  our  own  days.  In  overy  age  this  people  has  had 
among  its  clergy  men  of  piety  and  learning,  and  it  was  suffi- 
ciently remote  from  Rome  to  throw  off  without  difficulty  her 
yoke.  There  are  few  nations  wherein  one  might  more 
reasonably  have  hoped  for  a  revival  of  that  primitive  Christi- 
anity, which  Spain  had  probably  received  from  St.  Paul  him- 
self. And  yet  Spain  did  not  then  stand  up  among  the  nations. 
She  was  destined  to  be  an  example  of  that  word  of  the  Divine 
Wisdom,  "  The  first  shall  be  last."  Various  circumstances 
conduced  to  this  deplorable  result. 

Spain,  considering  its  isolated  position,  and  remoteness  from 
Germany,  would  feel  but  slightly  the  shocks  of  the  great 
earthquake  which  shook  the  Empire.  But  more  than  this, 
she  was  busily  occupied  in  seeking  treasure  very  different  from 
that  which  the  Word  of  God  was  then  offering  to  the  nations. 
In  her  eyes  the  new  world  outshone  the  eternal  world.  A 
virgin  soil,  which  seemed  to  be  composed  of  gold  and  silver, 
inflamed  the  imagination  of  her  people.  An  eager  desire 
*  after  riches  left  no  room  in  the  heart  of  the  Spaniard  for  no- 
bler thoughts.  A  powerful  clergy,  having  the  scaffolds  and 
the  treasures  of  the  land  at  their  disposal,  ruled  the  Peninsula. 
Spain  willingly  rendered  to  its  priests  a  servile  obedience, 
which,  releasing  it  from  spiritual  pre-occupations,  left  it  to  fol- 
low its  passions,  and  go  forward  in  quest  of  riches,  and  dis- 
coveries of  new  continents.  Victorious  over  the  Moors,  she 
had,  at  the  expense  of  her  noblest  blood,  thrown  down  the 
crescent  from  the  towers  of  Granada,  and  many  other  cities, 
and  planted  in  its  olace  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ.     This  great 
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zeal  for  Christianity,  which  promised  so  much, — turned  against 
the  truth, — for  could  Catholic  Spain,  that  had  triumphed  over 
infidels,  refuse  to  oppose  heretics?  How  could  a  people  who 
had  expelled  Mahomet  from  their  noble  country,  allow  Luther 
to  make  way  in  it  ?  Their  kings  went  further.  They  fitted 
out  their  fleets  against  the  Reformation.  They  went  forth  to 
meet  and  conquer  it  in  England  and  in  Holland.  But  these 
attacks  had  the  effect  of  elevating  the  nations  assailed;  and, 
ere  long,  their  power  crushed  the  power  of  Spain.  Thus 
those  Catholic  countries  lost,  owing  to  the  Reformation,  that 
very  temporal  wealth  which  had  led  them,  at  the  first,  to  re- 
ject the  spiritual  liberty  of  the  Gospel.  Yet  the  Spanish  na- 
tion was  generous  and  brave  ;  and  many  of  its  noble  people, 
with  equal  ardour,  and  better  knowledge,  than  those  who  had 
rushed  upon  the  swords  of  the  Arabs, — gave  up  their  lives  at 
the  stake  to  the  Inquisition. 

Portugal  was  nearly  in  the  same  condition  as  Spain. 
Emanuel  the  Fortunate  gave  to  it  an  "  age  of  gold,"  which 
tended  to  unfit  it  for  that  self-denial  which  Christianity  requires. 
The  nation  precipitating  itself  on  the  newly  discovered  routes 
to  India  and  the  Brazils,  turned  its  back  upon  Europe  and  the 
Reformation. 

Few  countries  seemed  likely  to  be  better  disposed  than 
France  for  the  reception  of  the  evangelical  doctrines.  Almost 
all  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  of  the  middle  ages  was 
concentrated  in  her.  It  might  have  been  said  that  the  paths 
were  every  where  trodden  for  a  grand  manifestation  of  the 
truth.  Men  of  the  most  opposite  characters,  and  whose  in- 
fluence over  the  people  had  been  most  powerful,  had  in  some 
degree  countenanced  the  Reformation.  Saint  Bernard  had 
set  the  example  of  that  heart-felt  faith,  that  inward  piety,  which 
is  the  most  beautiful  feature  of  its  character.  Abelard  had 
introduced  into  the  study  of  theology  the  rational  principle 
which,  though  incapable  of  developing  the  truth,  is  yet  pow- 
erful for  the  destruction  of  error.  Many  heretics,  so  called 
had  revived  the  liqht  of  God's  word  in  the  provinces.  The 
University  of  Paris    had  placed   itself  in    opposition   to   the 
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Church,  and  had  not  feared  to  combat  it.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Clemangis  and  the  Gersons  had 
spoken  out  with  undaunted  courage  The  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion had  been  a  grand  Act  of  Independence,  and  promised  to 
be  the  palladium  of  Gallic  liberty.  The  French  nobility, 
numerous,  jealous  of  their  pre-eminence,  and  having  at  this 
period  been  gradually  deprived  of  their  privileges  by  the 
growing  power  of  their  kings,  must  have-been  favourably  dis- 
posed towards  a  religious  change  which  might  restore  to  them 
eome  portion  of  the  independence  they  had  lost.  The  people, 
of  quick  feelings,  intelligent,  and  susceptible  of  generous  emo- 
tions, were  as  open,  or  even  more  so,  than  most  other  nations, 
to  the  truth.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Reformation  must  be,  among 
them,  the  birth  which  slfould  crown  the  travail  of  several 
centuries.  But  the  chariot  of  France,  which  for  so  many  gene- 
rations seemed  to  be  advancing  to  the  same  goal,  suddenly 
turned  at  the  moment  of  the  Reformation,  and  took  a  contrary 
direction.  Such  was  the  will  of  Him  who  rules  nations  and 
their  kings.  The  prince,  then  seated  in  the  chariot,  and  hold- 
ing the  reins,  and  who,  as  a  patron  of  learning,  seemed  likely 
to  be  foremost  in  promoting  the  Reformation,  turned  his  peo- 
ple in  another  direction.  The  augury  of  ages  was  deceived, 
and  the  impulse  given  to  France  was  spent  and  lost  in  strug- 
gles against  the  ambition  and  fanaticism  of  her  kings.  The 
race  of  Valois  deprived  her  of  her  rights.  Perhaps  if  she 
had  received  the  Gospel,  she  might  have  become  too  powerful. 
God  had  chosen  a  weaker  people,  a  people  that  as  yet  was 
not, — to  be  the  depository  of  his  truth.  France,  after  having 
been  almost  reformed,  found  herself,  in  the  result,  Roman 
Catholic.  The  sword  of  her  princes,  cast  into  the  scale, 
caused  it  to  incline  in  favour  of  Rome.  Alas  !  another 
sword,  that  of  the  Reformers  themselves,  insured  the  failure 
of  the  effort  for  Reformation.  The  hands  that  had  become 
accustomed  to  warlike  weapons,  ceased  to  be  lifted  up  in 
prayer.  It  is  by  the  blood  of  its  confessors,  not  by  that  of  its 
adversaries,  that  the  Gospel  triumphs.  Blood  shed  by  its 
defenders,    extinguishes  and   smothers  it.     Francis    I.  in  the 
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very  beginning  of  his  reign,  eagerly  sacrificed  the  Pragmati- 
cal Sanction  to  the  Papacy,  substituting  a  concordat  detrimen- 
tal to  Fiance,  and  advantageous  to  the  crown  and  to  the  Pope. 
Maintaining  by  his  sword  the  rights  of  the  German  Protes 
tants  at  war  with  his  rival,  this  "  father  of  the  sciences"  plunged 
it  up  to  the  hilt  in  the  hearts  of  his  own  reformed  subjects. 
His  successors  did,  from  motives  of  fanaticism,  or  weakness, 
or  to  silence  the  clamours  of  a  guilty  conscience,  what  he  had 
done  for  ambition.  They  met  indeed  with  a  powerful  resist- 
ance, but  it  was  not  always  such  as  the  martyrs  of  the  first 
ages  had  opposed  to  their  Pagan  persecutors.  The  strength 
of  the  Protestants  was  the  source  of  their  weakness  ;  their 
success  drew  after  it  their  ruin. 

The  Low  Countries  formed,  at  that  period,  one  of  the  most 
flourish'ing  portions  of  Europe.  Its  population  was  industrious, 
Detter  informed  owing  to  its  numerous  connections  with  differ- 
ent regions  of  the  earth,  full  of  courage,  and  passionately  at- 
tached to  its  independence,  its  privileges  and  its  liberty.  On 
the  very  borders  of  Germany,  it  would  be  the  first  to  hear  the 
report  of  the  Reformation  ;  it  was  capable  of  receiving  it.  But 
all  did  not  receive  it.  To  the  poor  it  was  given  to  receive  the 
truth.  The  hungry  were  filled  with  good  things,  and  the  rich 
sent  empty  away.  The  Netherlands,  which  had  always  been 
more  or  less  connected  with  the  Empire,  had  forty  years  before 
fallen  to  the  possession  of  Austria,  and  after  Charles  V.,  they  de- 
volved to  the  Spanish  branch,  and  so  to  the  ferocious  Philip. 
The  princes  and  governors  of  this  ill-fated  country  trampled  the 
Gospel  under  foot,  and  waded  through  the  blood  of  its  mar- 
tyrs. The  country  was  composed  of  two  divisions  widely 
dissimilar  the  one  from  the  other.  The  south,  rich  and  in- 
creased in  goods  succombed.  How  could  its  extensive  man- 
ufactures, carried  to  such  perfection, — how  could  Bruges,  the 
great  mart  of  northern  merchandise,  or  Antwerp,  the  queen 
of  commercial  cities,  make  their  interests  consist  with  a  long 
and  bloody  struggle  for  the  things  of  faith  ?  But  the  northern 
provinces,  defended  by  their  dykes,  the  sea,  their  marshes,  and, 
still  more,  by  the  simple  manners  of  the  population,  and  their 
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determination  to  suffer  the  loss  of  all,  rather  than  of  the  Gos- 
pel,— not  only  preserved  their  franchises,  their  pri  viieges  and 
their  faith,  but  achieved  independence  and  a  glorious  existence 
as  a  nation. 

England  then  gave  little  promise  of  ail  she  has  subsequen. 
ly  acquired.  Driven  from  the  Continent  where  she  had  long 
obstinately  contended  for  the  conquest  of  France,  she  began 
to  turn  her  eyes  towards  the  ocean  as  to  the  empire  which  was 
designed  to  be  the  true  end  of  her  victories,  and  of  which  the 
inheritance  was  reserved  for  her.  Twice  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, first  under  the  Britons,  then  under  the  Anglo-Saxons^ 
she  paid  devoutly  the  annual  tribute  of  St.  Peter's  pence. 
Yet  was  she  reserved  for  a  lofty  destiny.  Mistress  of  the 
ocean,  every  where  present  through  all  parts  of  the  earth,  she 
was  ordained  to  be  one  day,  with  the  people  to  whom  she 
should  give  birth,  as  the  hand  of  God  to  scatter  the  seed  of  life 
in  remotest  islands  and  on  boundless  continents.  Already 
some  circumstances  gave  presage  of  her  destinies.  Great  in- 
tellectual light  had  shone  in  the  British  Isles,  and  some  glim- 
merings of  it  still  remained.  A  crowd  of  foreigners,  artists, 
merchants,  workmen,  from  the  Low  Countries,  Germany,  and 
other  regions,  thronged  her  harbours  and  cities.  The  new 
religious  opinions  would  therefore  be  easily  and  quickly  in- 
troduced. Finally,  England  had  then  an  eccentric  king,  who, 
endowed  with  some  learning  and  considerable  courage,  was 
continually  changing  his  purposes  and  notions,  and  turning 
from  one  side  to  another,  according  to  the  direction  in  which 
his  violent  passions  impelled  him.  It  was  possible  that  one  of 
the  inconsistencies  of  Henry  VIII.  might  prove  favourable!  to 
the  Reformation. 

Scotland  was  then  torn  by  factions.  A  king  five  years  old, 
a  queen  regent,  ambitious  nobles,  an  influential  clergy,  har- 
assed this  courageous  nation  on  all  sides.  It  was  however 
destined  to  hold  a  distinguished  place  amongst  the  nations 
which  should  receive  the  Reformation. 

The  three  northern  kingdoms,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway,  were  united  under  one  government.     These  rude 
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and  warlike  people  seemed  likely  to  have  little  sympathy  with 
the  doctrine  of  love  and  peace.  Yet  from  the  very  energy  of 
their  character,  they  were  perhaps  better  disposed  to  receive 
the  spirit  of  the  evangelical  doctrine  than  the  southern  nations. 
But  these  descendants  of  warriors  and  pirates  brought  perhaps 
too  warlike  a  spirit  to  the  support  of  the  Protestant  cause;  in 
subsequent  times  they  defended  it  heroically  by  the  sword. 

Russia,  situate  at  the  extremity  of  Europe,  had  but  little 
connection  with  other  states,  we  may  add,  that  she  belonged  to 
the  Greek  Church.  The  Reformation  effected  in  the  West 
had  little  or  no  influence  upon  the  East. 

Poland  seemed  well  prepared  for  a  reformation.  The  vicin- 
ity of  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Christians  had  disposed  it 
to  receive  that  religious  impulse  which  the  neighboring  states 
of  Germany  were  destined  speedily  to  impart  to  it.  As  early 
as  the  year  1500,  the  nobility  of  Poland  had  demanded  that  the 
cup  should  be  given  to  the  laity,  appealing  to  the  custom  of  the 
primitive  Church.  The  liberty  which  was  enjoyed  in  the 
cities,  and  the  independence  of  its  nobles,  made  this  country  a 
safe  asylum  for  Christians  who  were  persecuted  in  their  own. 
The  truth  they  brought  with  them  was  joyfully  welcomed  by 
numbers. — It  is  the  country  which  in  our  times  has  the  few- 
est confessors  of  the  Gospel. 

The  flame  of  Reformation,  which  had  long  flickered  in  Bo- 
hemia, had  almost  been  extinguished  in  blood.  Nevertheless 
some  poor  survivors,  escaped  from  the  carnage,  were  still  liv- 
ing to  see  the  day  thai  Huss  had  predicted. 

Hungary  had  been  disttacted  by  intestine  wars,  under  the 
rule  of  princes  without  ability  or  experience,  who,  in  the  re- 
sult, made  the  country  a  dependency  of  Austria,  by  enrolling 
that  powerful  house  among  the  heirs  of  the  crown. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  that 
sixteenth  century,  which  was  destined  to  produce  so  mighty  a 
change  in  the  great  Christian  family. 

But  we  have  already  observed,  it  was  on  the  vast  platform 
of  Germany,  and  more  particularly  in  Wittemberg,  in  the 
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àeart  of  the  Empire,  that  the  grand  drama  of  the  Reformation 
was  to  commence. 

Let  us  contemplate  the  actors  in  the  prologue  which  usher- 
ed in,  or  contributed  to,  the  work  of  which  Luther  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  in  God's  hands  the  hero. 

Of  all  the  electors  of  the  Empire  the  most  powerful  at  that 
time  was  Frederic  of  Saxony,  surnamed  the  Wise.  The  in- 
fluence he  exercised,  joined  to  his  wealth  and  generosity, 
raised  him  above  his  equals.*  God  selected  him  to  serve  as 
a  tree,  under  shadow  of  which  the  seed  of  truth  might  put 
forth  its  first  shoot  without  being  rooted  up  by  the  tempests 
around  it. 

Lorn  at  Torgau  in  1463,  he  manifested  from  his  early 
youth  much  bve  fov  science,  philosophy,  and  piety.  Succeed- 
ing in  14S7,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  John,  to  the 
government  of  the  hereditary  states  of  his  family,  he  received 
the  dignity  of  Elector  from  the  Emperor  Frederic  III.  In 
1493  the  plcus  prince  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  Henry  of  Schaumburg  on  that  sacred  spot  con- 
ferred upon  l.irn  the  order  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  He  re- 
turned to  Seamy  in  the  following  summer.  In  1502  he 
founded  the  ur.ivoisity  of  Wittemberg,  which  was  destined  to 
be  the  nursery  o!  line  Reformation. 

When  the  hV.\t  dawned,  he  did  not  commit  himself  on 
either  side,  but  a\vod  by  to  secure  it.  No  man  was  fitter  for 
this  office  ;  he  poiaessed  the  general  esteem,  and  was  in  the 
intimate  confidence  of  the  Emperor.  He  even  acted  for  him 
in  his  absence.  His  wisdom  consisted  not  in  the  skilful  work- 
ing of  deep  laid  policy,  but  in  an  enlightened  and  prescient 
prudence,  of  which  the  first  law  was  never  for  the  sake  of 
any  self-interest  to  infringe  the  rules  of  honour  and  religion. 

At  the  same  time  he  felt  in  his  heart  the  power  of  the  word 
of  God.  One  day,  when  the  Vicar-General,  Staupitz,  was  in 
his  company,  the  conversation  turned  on  public  declaimers: 
"  All  sermons,"  said  the  Elector,  "  made  up  of  mere  subtleties 

*  Qui  pra  multis  pollebat  principibus  aliis,  auctoritate,  opibus,  potentia, 
liberalitate  et  magnificentia.     (Cochlseus,  Acta  Lutheri,  p.  3.) 
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and  human  traditions,  are  marvellously  cold,  without  nerve  or 
power,  since  there  is  no  subtlety  we  can  advance  that  may  not 
by  another  subtlety  be  overturned.  Holy  Scripture  alone  is 
clothed  with  such  power  and  majesty  that  shaming  us  out  of 
our  rales  of  reasoning,  it  compels  us  to  cry  out  'Never  man 
spake  as  this.'  "  Staupitz  assenting  entirely  to  his  opinion, 
the  Elector  cordially  extended  his  hand  to  him,  and  said, 
"  Promise  me  that  you  will  always  think  thus."* 

Frederic  was  precisely  the  prince  that  was  needed  for  the 
cradle  of  the  Reformation.  Too  much  weakness  on  the  part 
of  those  friendly  to  the  work  might  have  allowed  it  to  be 
crushed.  Too  much  haste  would  have  caused  too  early  an 
explosion  of  the  storm  that  from  its  origin  gathered  against  it. 
Frederic  was  moderate,  but  firm  ;  he  possessed  that  christian 
grace  which  God  has  in  all  times  required  from  his  worship- 
pers ;  he  waited  for  God.  He  put  in  practice  the  wise  coun- 
sel of  Gamaliel — "  If  this  work  be  of  man  it  will  come  to 
nought  ; — if  it  be  of  God  we  cannot  overthrow  it."  "  Things 
are  come  to  such  a  pass,"  said  the  prince  to  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  men  of  his  time,  Spengler  of  Nuremberg,  "  that 
men  can  do  no  more  : — God  alone  can  effect  any  thing  ;  there- 
fore we  must  leave  to  his  power  those  great  events  which 
are  too  hard  for  us."  We  may  well  admire  the  wisdom  of 
Providence  in  the  choice  of  such  a  prince  to  guard  the  small 
beginnings  of  its  work. 

Maximilian  I.,  who  wore  the  Imperial  crown  from  1493 
to  1519,  may  be  reckoned  among  those  who  contributed  to 
prepare  the  way  of  the  Reformation.  He  afforded  to  the 
other  princes  the  example  of  enthusiasm  for  literature  and 
science.  He  was  less  attached  than  any  other  to  the  Popes, 
and  had  even  thoughts  of  seizing  on  the  Papacy.  No  one  can 
say  what  it  might  have  become  in  his  hands  ;  but  we  may  be 
allowed  to  imagine  from  this  circumstance,  that  a  rival  power 
to  the  Pope,  such  as  the  Reformation,  would  not  have  reckon- 
ed the  Emperor  of  Germany  among  its  fiercest  opponents. 

Among  even  the  princes  of  the  Romish  Church  were  found 
*  Luther,  epp. 
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venerable  men,  whom  sacred  study  and  a  sincere  piety  had  pre' 
pared  for  the  divine  work  about  to  be  wrought  in  the  world, 
Christopher  of  Stadion,  bishop  of  Augsburg,  knew  and  loved 
:he  truth  ;  but  he  would  have  had  to  sacrifice  all  by  a  coura- 
geous confession  of  it.  Laurentius  de  Biba,  bishop  of  Win  tz- 
burg,  a  kind,  pious,  and  wise  man,  and  esteemed  by  the  Err 
peror  and  princes,  was  accustomed  to  speak  openly  against  the 
corruption  of  the  Church.  But  he  died  in  1519,  too  eariy  to 
take  part  in  the  Reformation.  John  VI., 'bishop  of  Meisser, 
was  used  to  say,  "As  often  as  I  read  the  Bible,  I  find  there 
different  religion  from  that  which  is  taught  to  us.''  John 
Thurzo,  bishop  of  Breslau,  was  called  by  Luther  the  best 
bishop  of  the  age.*  But  he,  too,  died  in  1520.  William 
Briçonnet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  contributed  largely  to  introduce 
the  Reformation  in  France.  Who  indeed  can  say  to  what 
extent  the  enlightened  piety  of  these  bishops  and  of  many 
others,  was  of  use  in  preparing,  each  in  his  diocese,  and 
beyond  it,  the  great  work,  of  the  Reformation? 

But  it  was  reserved  to  men  of  lower  station  than  these  prin- 
ces or  bishops  to  become  the  chief  instruments  of  God's  provi- 
dence in  the  work  of  preparation.  It  was  the  scholars  and 
the  learned,  then  termed  humanists,  who  exercised  the  great- 
est influence  on  their  age. 

There  existed  at  that  time  open  war  between  these  disciples 
of  letters  and  the  scholastic  divines.  The  latter  beheld  with 
alarm  the  great  movements  going  on  in  the  field  of  intelli- 
gence, and  took  up  with  the  notion  that  immobility  and 
ignorance  would  be  the  best  safeguards  of  the  Church.  It 
was  to  save  Rome  that  divines  opposed  the  revival  of  letters; 
but  by  so  doing  they  in  reality  contributed  to  her  ruin,  and 
Rome  herself  unconsciously  co-operated  in  it.  In  an  unguard- 
ed moment,  under  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  she  forsook  her 
old  friends  and  embraced  her  youthful  adversaries.  The  Pa- 
pacy formed  with  literature  a  union  which  seemed  likely  to 
break  the  old  alliance  with  the  monastic  orders.  The  Popes 
did  not  at  first  perceive  that  what  they  had  taken  up  as  a  toy 

*  Lutheri,  epp.  i.  p.  524, 
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was  in  reality  a  sword  that  might  destroy  them.  Thus  in  the 
last  century  we  beheld  princes  who  received  at  their  courts  a 
tone  of  politics  and  a  philosophy  which,  if  they  had  expe* 
rienced  their  full  effect,  would  have  overturned  their  thrones. 
The  alliance  of  which  we  have  spoken  did  not  last  long. 
Literature  advanced,  entirely  regardless  of  that  which  might 
endanger  the  power  of  its  patrons.  The  monks  and  the 
scholastic  divines  perceived  that  to  forsake  the  Pope  would  be 
to  abandon  their  own  interests.  And  the  Pope,  notwith- 
standing the  transient  patronage  which  he  bestowed  upon  the 
fine  arts,  adopted,  when  it  suited  his  interest,  measures  most 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  time. 

The  revival  of  letters  presented  at  thattime  an  animating  spec- 
tacle. Let  us  sketch  some  lines  of  this  picture,  selecting  such 
as  have  the  closest  connexion  with  the  revival  of  the  true  faith. 
In  order  that  the  truth  might  triumph,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  arms  that  were  to  achieve  the  victory  should  be  taken  from 
the  arsenal  in  which  for  ages  they  had  lain  hidden.  These 
weapons  were  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tamen.  It  was  necessary  to  revive  in  Christendom  the  love 
and  study  of  the  sacred  Greek  and  Hebrew  texts.  The  man 
chosen  by  God  for  this  work  was  John  Eeuchlin. 

A  very  sweet  toned  child's  voice  had  been  noticed  in  the 
choir  of  the  church  of  Pforzheim.  It  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Margrave  of  Baden.  It  proved  to  be  that  of  John 
Reuchlin,  a  young  boy,  of  pleasing  manneis  and  of  a  spright- 
ly disposition,  the  son  of  an  honest  citizen  of  the  place  The 
Margrave  treated  him  with  great  favour,  and  made  choice  of 
him  in  1473  to  accompany  his  son  Frederic  to  the  University 
of  Paris. 

The  son  of  the  bailiff  of  Pforzheim  in  transports  of  joy  ar- 
rived in  company  with  the  prince  at  this  most  celebrated  school 
of  the  West.  He  there  found  the  Spartan  Hermonymoa,  and 
John  Weissel,  surnamed  the  Light  of  the  World,  and  he  had 
now  an  opportunity  of  studying,  under  the  most  able  masters, 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  of  which  there  was  at  that  time  no 
professor  in  Germany,  and  which  he  himself  was  destined 
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one  day  to  restore  in  the  land  of  the  Reformation.  The 
young  and  indigent  German  transcribed  for  rich  students 
the  verses  of  Homer,  and  the  orations  of  Isocrates,  and  thus 
earned  the  means  of  prosecuting  his  studies,  and  puichasing 
books. 

But  he  heard  other  things  from  Weissel  which  made  a 
powerful  impression  on  his  mind.  "  The  Popes  may  be  de- 
ceived," said  Weissel.  "  All  satisfaction  made  by  men  is  blas- 
phemy against  Christ,  who  has  completely  reconciled  and  jus- 
tified mankind.  To  God  alone  belongs  the  power  of  giving 
complete  absolution.  It  is  not  necessary  to  confess  our  sins  to 
the  priests.  There  is  no  purgatory,  unless  it  be  God  himself, 
who  is  a  consuming  fire,  and  purifies  from  all  pollution." 

When  Reuchlin  was  hardly  twenty,  he  taught  philosophy 
and  Greek  and  Latin  at  Bale,  and  it  was  then  accounted  al- 
most a  miracle  that  a  German  should  speak  Greek. 

The  partisans  of  Rome  began  to  be  uneasy  when  they  saw 
men  of  independent  character  searching  into  these  ancient 
treasures.  "  The  Romans  make  a  wry  face,"  said  Reuchlin, 
"  and  clamorously  assert  that  all  such  literary  labours  are  con- 
trary to  Roman  piety,  since  the  Greeks  are  schismatics.  Oh  ! 
what  pains  and  patience  are  needed  to  restore  wisdom  and 
learning  to  Germany!" 

Soon  after,  Eberhard  of  Witrtemburg,  invited  Reuchlin  to 
Tubingen,  to  adorn  that  rising  university:  and  in  1487  he 
took  him  into  Italy.  Chalcondylas,  Aurispa,  John  Picus  of 
Mirandola,  were  his  friends  and  companions  at  Florence. 
And  at  Rome,  when  Eberhard  had  a  solemn  audience  of  the 
Pope,  surrounded  by  his  cardinals,  Reuchlin  pronounced  an 
address  in  such  pure  and  elegant  Latin,  that  the  assembly, 
who  expected  nothing  of  that  kind  from  a  barbarous  German, 
were  in  the  utmost  astonishment,  and  the  Pope  exclaimed, 
"  Certainly  this  man  deserves  to  be  ranked  with  the  best  ora- 
tors of  France  and  Italy." 

Ten  years  after,  Reuchlin  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  at 
Heidelberg,  at  the  court  of  the  Elector  Philip,  to  escape  the 
vengeance  of  the  successor  of  Eberhard.     Philip,  in  conjunc- 
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lion  with  John  of  Dalberg,  bishop  of  Worms,  his  friend  and 
chancellor,  endeavoured  to  diffuse  the  light  that  was  beginning 
to  dawn  in  all  parts  of  Germany.  Dalberg  had  formed  a 
1  brary,  which  was  open  to  all  the  studious.  Reuchlin  made 
in  this  new  field,  great  efforts  to  enlighten  and  civilize  the 
people. 

Being  sent  to  Rome  by  the  Elector  in  1498,  on  an  impor- 
tant mission,  he  employed  the  time  and  money  he  could  com- 
mand, either  in  improving  himself  in  the  Hebrew,  under  the 
instruction  of  the  learned  Jew,  Abdias  Sphorna,  or  in  pur- 
chasing whatever  Hebrew  and  Greek  manuscripts  he  could 
meet  with,  intending  to  use  them  as  torches,  to  diffuse  in  his 
own  country  the  light  which  was  beginning  to  appear. 

An  illustrious  Greek,  Argyropylos,  was  explaining  in  that 
metropolis,  to  a  numerous  auditory,  the  wonderful  progress 
his  nation  had  formerly  made  in  literature.  The  learned  am- 
bassador went  with  his  suite  to  the  room  where  the  master 
was  teaching,  and  on  his  entrance  saluted  him,  and  lamented 
the  misery  of  Greece,  then  languishing  under  Turkish  des* 
potism.  The  astonished  Greek  asked  the  German:  "Whence 
come  you,  and  do  you  understand  Greek?"  Reuchlin  replied: 
"  I  am  a  German,  and  am  not  quite  ignorant  of  your  lan- 
guage." At  the  request  of  Argyropylos,  he  read  and  explain- 
ed a  passage  of  Thucydides,  which  the  professor  happened  to 
have  before  him  ;  upon  which  Argyropylos  cried  out  in  grief 
and  astonishment,  "  Alas  !  alas  !  Greece,  cast  out  and  fugitive, 
is  gone  to  hide  herself  beyond  the. Alps." 

It  was  thus  that  the  sons  of  barbarous  Germany  and  those 
of  ancient  Greece  met  together  in  the  palaces  of  Rome  ;  thus 
it  was  that  the  East  and  the  West  gave  each  other  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  in  this  rendezvous  of  the  world,  and  that 
the  former  poured  into  the  hands  of  the  latter  those  intellec- 
tual treasures  which  it  had  carried  off  in  its  escape  from  the 
barbarism  of  the  Turks.  God,  when  his  plans  require  it, 
brings  together  in  an  instant,  by  some  unlooked-for  catastro- 
phe, those  who  seemed  for  ever  removed  from  each  other. 

On  his  return  to  Germany,  Reuchlin  was  again  permitted 
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to  take  up  his  abode  at  Wurtemberg.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
he  entered  upon  the  labours  that  were  most  useful  to  Luther 
and  to  the  Reformation.  He  translated  and  expounded  the 
Penitential  Psalms,  revised  the  Vulgate,  and  especially  distin- 
guished hitnself,  by  the  publication  of  the  first  Hebrew  and 
German  Grammar  and  Dictionary.  Reuchlin,  by  this  labour, 
took  off  the  seals  from  the  ancient  Scriptures,  and  made  him- 
self a  name  more  enduring  than  brass. 

But  it  was  not  alone  by  his  writings,  but  also  by  his  life, 
that  Reuchlin  sought  to  promote  the  cause  of  truth.  He  had 
great  influence  over  the  minds  of  youth,  and  who  can  estimate 
how  much  the  reformation  owes  to  him  on  that  account  ?  We 
will  mention  but  one  example.  A  young  man,  a  cousin  of 
his,  the  son  of  an  artizan,  famous  as  a  manufacturer  of  arms, 
whose  name  was  Schwarzerd,  came  to  lodge  with  his  sister 
Elizabeth,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  under  his  direction. 
Reuchlin,  delighted  with  the  talents  and  diligence  of  his  young 
pupil,  adopted  him,  and  spared  neither  advice,  presents  of 
books,  example,  nor  any  thing  else  that  was  likely  to  make 
his  relation  useful  to  the  Church  and  to  his  country.  He  re- 
joiced in  seeing  his  work  prosper  in  his  hands  ;  and  thinking 
his  German  name  Schwarzerd  too  harsh,  he  translated  it  into 
Greek,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  and  called  the 
young  student  Melancthon.  This  was  the  illustrious  friend 
of  Luther. 

Soon  after,  the  amiable  Reuchlin  was  involved,  much  against 
his  inclination,  in  a  violent  contest,  which  was  one  of  the'pre- 
ludes  of  the  Reformation. 

There  was  at  Cologne  a  baptised  Jew,  named  Pfefferkorn, 
intimately  connected  with  the  inquisitor  Hochstraten.  This 
man  and  the  Dominicans  solicited  and  obtained  from  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian,  probably  with  no  bad  motives,  an  order, 
requiring  the  Jews  to  bring  all  their  Hebrew  books  (the  Bible 
excepted)  to  the  town-hall  of  the  city  in  which  they  resided, 
there  to  be  publicly  burnt.  The  reason  alleged  was,  that  they 
were  full  of  blasphemies  against  Jesus.  It  must  be  confessed, 
that  they  were  at  least  full  of  absurdities,  and  that  the  Jew» 
yoi,  i,  9 
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themselves  would  not  have  lost  much  by  the  proposed  measuie. 
However,  they  did  not  think  so  ;  and  no  power  could  rightly 
deprive  them  of  works  which  were,  in  their  estimation,  of  great 
value.  Add  to  which,  the  Dominicans  might  be  influenced 
by  other  motives  than  zeal  for  the  Gospel.  It  is  probable 
that  they  expected,  by  this  means,  to  extort  considerable  ran- 
soms from  the  Jews. 

The  Emperor  asked  Reuchlin  to  give  his  opinion  of  these 
works.  The  learned  doctor  pointed  out  the  books  that  were 
written  against  Christianity,  leaving  them  to  the  fate  they  de- 
served ;  but  he  tried  to  save  the  rest  :  "  The  best  way  to  con- 
vert the  Jews,"  he  added,  "  would  be  to  establish  in  each  uni- 
versity two  masters  of  the  Hebrew  language,  who  should 
teach  divines  to  read  the  Bible  in  Hebrew,  and  thus  refute  the 
Jewish  doctors."  The  Jews,  in  consequence  of  this  advice, 
had  their  writings  restored  to  them. 

The  proselyte  and  the  inquisitor,  like  ravens  who  see  their 
prey  escaping,  uttered  cries  of  rage  and  fury.  They  picked 
out  different  passages  from  the  writings  of  Reuchlin,  pervert- 
ed the  sense,  declared  the  author  an  heretic,  accused  him  of 
being  secretly  inclined  to  Judaism,  and  threatened  him  with  the 
inquisition.  Reuchlin  was  at  first  alarmed,  but  these  men  be- 
coming more  insolent,  and  prescribing  to  him  disgraceful  con- 
ditions of  peace,  he  published,  in  1513,  a  "  Defence  against 
his  Slanderers  at  Cologne  ;"  in  which  he  described  the  whole 
party  in  the  liveliest  colours. 

The  Dominicans  vowed  vengeance.  Hochstraten  erected, 
at  Mayence,  a  tribunal  against  Reuchlin.  The  writings  of 
this  learned  man  were  condemned  to  the  flames.  Reuchlin 
appealed  to  Pope  Leo  X.  This  Pope,  who  did  not  much 
like  those  narrow-minded  and  fanatical  monks,  referred  the 
whole  affair  to  the  Bishop  of  Spires  ;  the  latter  declared  Reuch- 
lin innocent,  and  condemned  the  monks  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  investigation. 

This  affair  was  of  great  importance,  and  made  much  noise 
in  Germany.  It  exhibited  in  the  most  revolting  publicity,  the 
very  large  class  of  monkish  theologians  ;  it  drew  together  ip 
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closer  alliance  all  the  friends  of  learning— then  called  Reuch- 
linistSj  from  the  name  of  their  distinguished  head.  This  strug- 
gle was  like  an  affair  of  advanced  posts,  which  influpnced  in 
a  considerable  degree  the  great  contest  which  the  heroic  cour- 
age of  Luther  afterwards  waged  with  error. 

This  union  of  letters  with  the  faith  is  an  important  feature 
of  the  Reformation,  and  serves  to  distinguish  it  both  from  the 
establishment  of  Christianity,  and  from  the  revival  in  religion 
taking  place  in  our  own  days.  The  Christians,  in  the  Apos- 
tles' time,  had  against  them  the  intellectual  cultivation  of  the 
age  ;  and,  with  some  exceptions,  it  is  the  same  at  this  day. 
But  the  majority  of  men  of  letters  were  ranged  on  the  side  of 
the  Reformers.  Even  general  opinion  was  favourable  to  them. 
The  work  gained  in  extension:  perhaps  it  lost  in  depth  ! 

Luther,  acknowledging  all  that  Reuchlin  had  done,  wrote 
to  him  shortly  after  his  victory  over  the  Dominicans  :  "  The 
Lord  has  wrought  in  you,  that  the  light  of  his  holy  word  may 
again  shine  forth  in  Germany,  where,  for  so  many  ages,  it 
has  been,  alas  !  not  only  stifled,  but  extinct."* 

Reuchlin  was  about  twelve  years  old  when  one  of  the  great- 
est geniuses  of  the  age  was  born.  A  man,  full  of  vivacity 
and  wit,  named  Gerard,  a  native  of  Gouda,  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, had  formed  an  attachment  to  the  daughter  of  a  physician, 
named  Margaret.  The  principles  of  the  Gospel  did  not  gov- 
ern his  life  ;  or,  to  say  the  least,  his  passion  silenced  them. 
His  parents,  and  nine  brothers,  urged  him  to  enter  into  the 
Church.  He  fled,  leaving  Margaret  on  the  point  of  becoming 
a  mother,  and  repaired  to  Rome.  The  shame-struck  Marga- 
ret gave  birth  to  a  son.  Gerard  heard  nothing  of  it  ;  and, 
some  time  afterwards,  he  received  from  his  parents  intelligence, 
that  she  he  loved  was  no  more.  Overwhelmed  with  grief,  he 
took  priest's  orders,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  God. 
He  returned  to  Holland;  and,  lo  !  Margaret  was  still  living, 
she  would  never  marry  another;  and  Gerard  remained  faith- 
ful to  his  priest's  vows.     Their  affection  was  concentrated  on 

♦  Mai  Vita  J.  Reuchlin  (Francof.  1687.)— Mayerhoff  J.  Reuchlin  und 
seine  Zeit.    (Berlin,  1830.) 
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their  infant  son.  His  mother  had  taken  the  tenderest  care  of 
him.  The  father,  after  his  return,  sent  him  to  school,  when 
he  was  only  four  years  old.  He  was  not  yet  thirteen,  when 
his  master,  Sinthemius  of  Deventer,  embracing  him  one  day 
in  great  joy,  exclaimed  :  "  That  child  will  attain  the  highest 
summits  of  learning."     This  was   Erasmus  of  Rotterdam. 

Ab»ut  this  time  his  mother  died  ;  and  shortly  after  his  father, 
from  grief,  followed  her. 

The  young  Erasmus,*  alone  in  the  world,  felt  the  strongest 
aversion  to  the  monastic  life,  which  his  tutors  would  have  con- 
strained him  to  embrace.  At  last,  a  friend  persuaded  him  to  enter 
himself  in  a  convent  of  regular  canons  ;  which  might  be  done 
without  taking  orders.  Soon  after,  we  find  him  at  the  court  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Cambray  ;  and,  a  little  later,  at  the  university 
of  Paris.  There  he  pursued  his  studies  in  the  greatest  pov- 
erty, but  with  the  most  indefatigable  perseverance.  When- 
ever he  could  obtain  any  money,  he  employed  it  in  the  pur- 
chase of  Greek  authors, — and  then,  of  clothes.  Often  the 
poor  Hollander  solicited  in  vain  the  generosity  of  his  protec- 
tors :  hence,  in  after  life,  it  was  his  greatest  satisfaction  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  young  and  poor  students.  Devoted 
incessantly  to  the  investigation  of  truth  and  learning,  he  yet 
shrunk  from  the  study  of  theology,  from  a  fear  lest  he  should 
discover  therein  any  error,  and  so  be  denounced  as  an  heretic. 

The  habits  of  application  which  he  formed,  at  this  period, 
continued  to  distinguish  him  through  life.  Even  in  his  jour- 
neys, which  were  generally  on  horseback,  he  wafe  not  idle. 
He  was  accustomed  to  compose  on  the  high  road,  or  travelling 
across  the  country,  and,  on  arriving  at  an  inn,  to  note  down 
his  thoughts.  It  is  in  this  way  that  he  composed  his  celebra- 
ted "Praise  of  Folly,"  during  a  journey  from  Italy  to 
England. 

Erasmus  very  early  acquired  a  high  reputation  among 
scholars. 

♦  He  was  named  Gerhard  after  his  father.  He  translated  this  Dutch 
name  into  Latin  (Desiderius,)  and  into  Greek  (Erasmus.) 
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But  the  monks,  irritated  by  his  "  Praise  of  Folly,"*  in 
which  he  had  turned  them  to  ridicule,  vowed  vengeance 
against  him.  Courted  by  princes,  he  constantly  excused  him- 
self from  their  invitations;  preferring  to  gain  his  livelihood 
with  Frobenius  the  printer,  by  correcting  his  proofs,  to  a  life 
of  luxury  and» favour  in  the  splendid  courts  of  Charles  V.,  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  Francis  I.  ;  or  even  to  encircling  his  head 
with  the  cardinal's  hat,  which  was  offered  to  him.f 

From  1509  he  taught  at  Oxford.  In  1516  he  came  to 
Bale,  and  in  1521  fixed  his  abode  there. 

What  was  his  influence  on  the  Reformation  ? 

It  has  been  too  much  exalted  by  some,  and  too  much  depre- 
ciated by  others.  Erasmus  never  was,  and  never  could  have 
become,  a  Reformer  ;  but  he  prepared  the  way  for  others. 
Not  only  did  he  in  his  time  diffuse  a  love  of  learning  and  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  discussion  which  led  much  farther  than 
he  himself  would  follow,  but,  in  addition  to  this,  he  was  able, 
sheltered  by  the  protection  of  great  prelates  and  powerful 
princes,  to  unveil  and  combat  the  vices  of  the  Church  by  the 
most  pungent  satires. 

He  did  more;  not  satisfied  with  attacking  abuses,  Erasmus 
laboured  to  recal  divines  from  the  scholastic  theology  to  the 
study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  "  The  highest  use  of  the  revi- 
val of  philosophy,"  said  he,  "  will  be  to  discover  in  the  Bible 
the  simple  and  pure  Christianity."  A  noble  saying  !  and 
would  to  God  that  the  organs  of  the  philosophy  of  our  days 
understood  as  well  their  proper  duty.  "  I  am  firmly  resolved," 
said  he  again,  "  to  die  in  the  study  of  the  Scripture.  In  that 
is  my  joy  and  my  peace."}:  "  The  sum  of  all  Christian  philo- 
sophy," says  he  in  another  place,  "  is  reduced  to  this  : — to 
place  all  our  hope  in  God,  who,  without  our  deserts,  by  grace, 
gives  us  all  things  by  Jesus  Christ  ;  to  know  that  we  are  re- 
deemed by  the  death  of  his  Son  ;  to  die  to  the  lusts  of  the 

*  Eyra/uoi/  jxoipiaç.  Seven  editions  of  this  book  were  sold  in  a  few 
months. 

t  A  principibus  facile  mjhi   contingeret   fortuna,  nisi  mihl  nuniw» 

dulcis  esset  libertas.    (Epist.  ad  Pirck.) 

t  Ad  Servutium. 
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world;  and  to  walk  conformably  to  his  doctrine  and  exam- 
ple ;  not  merely  without'  doing  wrong  to  any,  but  doing  good 
to  all;  to  bear  with  patience  our  trial  in  the  hope  of  a  future 
recompence  ;  and  finally  to  ascribe  no  honour  to  ourselves  on 
the  score  of  our  virtues,  but  to  render  praise  to  God  for  all  our 
strength  and  works.  And  it  is  with  this  that  <nan  must  be 
imbued  until  it  becomes  to  him  a  second  nature."* 

But  Erasmus  was  not  content  with  making  so  open  a  con^ 
fession  of  the  evangelic  doctrine  ;  his  labours  did  more  than 
his  words.  Above  all  he  rendered  a  most  important  service 
to  the  truth  by  publishing  his  New  Testament  ;  the  first,  and 
for  a  long  time,  the  only  critical  edition.  It  appeared  at  Bale 
in  1516,  the  year  previous  to  the  usual  date  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. He  accompanied  it  with  a  Latin  translation,  wherein 
he  boldly  corrected  the  Vulgate,  and  with  notes,  defending  his 
corrections.  Thus  Erasmus  did  that  for  the  New  Testament 
which  Reuchlin  had  done  for  the  Old. 

Divines  and  learned  men  might  thus  read  the  word  of 
God  in  the  original  language  ;  and  at  a  later  period  they 
were  enabled  to  recognise  the  purity  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Reformers.  "Would  to  God,"  said  Erasmus,  in  sending 
forth  this  work,  "  would  to  God  it  might  bear  as  much  fruit 
for  Christianity  as  it  has  cost  me  labour  and  application." 
His  wish  was  realized.  In  vain  did  the  monks  clamour 
against  it.  "He  pretends  to  correct  the  Holy  Ghost  !"  said 
they.  The  New  Testament  of  Erasmus  shed  a  brilliant  light. 
This  great  man  also  diffused  a  taste  for  the  word  of  God  by 
his  paraphrases  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The  effect  of 
his  studies  went  beyond  his  own  intentions  :  Rêuchlin  and 
Erasmus  gave  the  Scriptures  to  the  learned; — Luther,  to  tht 
people. 

Erasmus  served  as  a  stepping-stone  to  several  others. 
Many  who  would  have  taken  alarm  at  evangelical  truths 
brought  forward  in  all  their  energy  and  purity,  suffered  them- 

•  Ad  Joh.  Slechtam,  1519.  Haec  sunt  animis  hominum  inculcanda, 
■ic,  ut  velut  in  naturam  transeant.    (Er.  Epp.  i.  p.  680.) 
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selves  to  be  drawn  on  by  him,  and  became  afterwards  the  most 
sealous  actors- in  the  Reformation. 

But  the  very  causes  that  made  him  a  fit  instrument  to  pre- 
pare this  great  work,  disqualified  him  for  accomplishing  it. 
"  Erasmus  knows  very  well  how  to  expose  error,"  said  Luther, 
"  but  he  does  not  know  how  to  teach  the  truth."  The  Gospel 
of  Christ  was  not  the  fire  that  kindled  and  sustained  his  life, 
the  centre  around  which  his  activity  revolved.  In  him  Chris- 
tianity was  second  to  learning.  He  was  too  much  influenced 
by  vanity  to  acquire  a  decided  influence  over  his  contempo- 
raries. He  carefully  weighed  the  effect  that  each  step  might 
have  upon  his  own  reputation.  There  was  nothing  that  he 
liked  better  to  talk  about  than  himself  and  his  own  glory. 
"  The  Pope,"  he  wrote  to  an  intimate  friend,  with  a  childish 
vanity,  at  the  period  when  he  declared  himself  the  adversary 
of  Luther,  "the  Pope  has  sent  me  a  diploma  full  of  good- 
will and  honourable  testimonials.  His  secretary  declares  that 
it  is  an  unprecedented  honour,  and  that  the  Pope  himself  dic- 
tated it  word  for  word." 

Erasmus  and  Luther  are  the  representatives  of  two  great 
ideas  relative  to  a  Reformation, — of  two  great  parties  in  their 
age,  and  in  all  ages.  The  one  class  are  men  of  a  timid 
prudence  ;  the  other  those  of  active  courage  and  resolution, 
These  two  great  bodies  of  men  existed  at  this  period,  and  they 
were  personified  in  these  two  illustrious  heads.  The  former 
thought  that  the  cultivation  of  theological  science  would  lead 
gradually  and  without  violence  to  the  Reformation  of  the 
Church.  The  more  energetic  class  thought  that  the  spread 
of  more  correct  ideas  amongst  the  learned  would  not  put  an 
end  to  the  gross  superstitions  of  the  people,  and  that  to  reform 
such  or  such  an  abuse  was  of  little  importance,  so  long  as  the 
life  of  the  church  was  not  thoroughly  renovated. 

'•A  disadvantageous  peace,"  said  Erasmus,  "is  better  than 
Ihe  most  just  war."*  He  thought, — (and  how  many  Eras- 
muses have  lived  since  that  time,  and  are  still  living)  he 

*  '  Malo  hunc,  qualis  qualis  est,  rerom  humanarumstatum  quam  novo* 
fxcitari  tumultus,"  said  Erasmus. 
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thought  that  a  Reformation  which  should  shake  the  Church 
would  risk  the  overturning  it  ;  he  foresaw  with  terror  pas- 
sions excited,  evil  mingling  every  where  with  the  little  good 
that  might  be  done;  existing  institutions  destroyed  without 
others  being  substituted  in  their  stead,  and  the  vessel  of  the 
Church,  letting  in  water  on  every  side,  engulphed  at  last  in 
the  raging  billows.  "  They  who  let  in  the  ocean  to  new 
beds,"  said  he,  "are  often  deceived  in  the  result  of  their  toil: 
for  the  mighty  element  once  admitted,  stops  not  where  they 
would  have  it  stayed,  but  overflows  where  it  will,  spn  ading 
devastation  around."* 

But  the  more  courageous  party  was  not  at  a  loss  for  an 
answer.  History  had  sufficiently  proved  that  a  candid  exhi- 
bition of  the  truth,  and  a  decided  war  against  imposture,  could 
alone  ensure  the  victory.  If  they  had  used  caution  and 
political  artifice,  the  Papal  court  would  have  extinguished  the 
light  in  its  first  glimmerings.  Had  not  gentler  means  been 
tried  for  ages?  Had  they  not  seen  Council  after  Council 
convoked  with  the  intention  of  reforming  the  Church?  AlJ 
had  been  in  vain.  Why  again  try  an  experiment  that  had 
so  often  failed  ? 

Undoubtedly  a  thorough  Reformation  was  not  to  be  effected 
without  violence.  But  when  has  any  thing  great  or  good 
appeared  amongst  men  without  causing  some  disturbance? 
Would  not  the  fear  of  seeing  evil  mingling  with  good,  if  it 
were  allowed,  put  a  stop  to  the  very  noblest  and  holiest 
undertakings?  We  must  not  fear  the  evil  that  may  arise  from 
general  disturbance,  but  we  must  strengthen  ourselves  to  resist 
and  overcome  it. 

Is  there  not,  moreover,  a  marked  difference  between  the 
agitation  which  arises  from  human  passions,  and  that  which 
is  wrought  by  the  Spirit  of  God?  The  former  loosens  the 
bonds  of  society,  but  the  latter  strengthens  them.  How 
erroneous  was  it  to  suppose,  with  Erasmus,  that  in  the  state 
in  which  Christianity  then  was,  with  that  mixture  of  opposing 

*  Semel  admissum  non  ea  fertur,  qua  deetinarat  admisse*.  (Eraim 
Epp.  i  p.  953.) 
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elements,  of  truth  and  error,  of  Hfe  and  death,  a  violent  cor> 
vulsion  could  possibly  be  avoided.  Close  if  you  can,  the 
crater  of  Vesuvius  when  the  contending  elements  are  already 
agitating  its  bosom  !  The  middle,  ages  had  witnessed  more 
than  one  violent  commotion,  with  an  atmosphere  less  stormy 
than  that  existing  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  We  must 
not  at  such  a  moment  think  of  arresting  and  repressing,  but 
rather  of  directing  and  guiding. 

If  the  Reformation  had  not  broke  forth,  who  can  estimate 
the  ruin  that  would  have  ensued  ?  Society  a  prey  to  a  thou- 
sand destructive  elements,  without  any  regenerating  or  pre- 
serving principles,  would  have  been  frightfully  subverted. 
Certainly,  a  Reformation  such  as  Erasmus  contemplated,  and 
such  as  many  moderate  but  timid  men  of  our  times  still  dream 
of,  would  have  overturned  Christian  society.  The  people,  de- 
prived of  the  light  and  piety  which  a  true  Reformation  brought 
down  even  to  the  lowest  ranks,  abandoned  to  violent  passion 
and  a  restless  spirit  of  revolt,  would  have  burst  the  chain  like 
an  enraged  animal  roused  by  provocation  to  uncontrollable  fury. 

The  Reformation  was  nothing  less  than  the  coming  in  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  among  men,  a  regulating  principle,  placed 
by  God  upon  the  earth.  It  might,  it  is  true,  move  the  ele- 
ments of  ferment  which  are  hidden  in  the  human  heart,  but 
God  triumphed  over  all.  The  evangelical  doctrine,  the  truth 
of  God,  penetrating  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  destroyed 
what  was  destined  to  be  destroyed, — but  every  where  strength- 
ened what  was  to  be  maintained.  The  effect  of  the  Reforma- 
tion was  to  build  up.  Only  prejudice  could  say  that  it  low- 
ered. And  it  has  been  justly  observed  that  the  ploughshare 
might  as  well  be  accused  of  injuring  the  earth  it  breaks  up 
only  to  prepare  it  for  fruitfulness. 

The  great  maxim  of  Erasmus  was,  "  Give  light,  and  the 
darkness  will  disperse  of  itself."  The  principle  is  good; 
Luther  acted  upon  it.  But  when  the  enemies  of  the  light  at- 
tempted to  extinguish  it,  or  to  snatch  the  torch  from  him  who 
bore  it,  was  it  fit  that,  from  a  love  of  peace,  they  should  be 
Bufifersd  to  do  so  ?    Was  it  not  a  duty  to  resist  the  wicked  % 
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Erasmus  was  deficient  in  courage.  But  courage  is  as  ne- 
cessary to  effect  a  reformation  as  to  capture  a  city.  There 
was  much  timidity  in  his  character.  From  his  youth  he  trem- 
bled at  the  mention  of  death.  He  took  the  most  extraordinary 
care  of  his  health.  He  would  avoid,  at  any  sacrifice,  a  place 
where  contagion  prevailed.  His  relish  for  the  comforts  of  life 
surpassed  even  his  vanity,  and  this  was  his  reason  for  declin- 
ing more  than  one  brilliant  offer. 

Thus  it  was  that  he  did  not  pretend  to  the  part  of  a  Refor- 
mer. "  If  the  corrupted  morals  of  the  court  of  Rome  require 
a  great  and  speedy  remedy,"  said  he,  "it  is  not  for  me,  or 
such  as  me,  to  effect  it."*  He  had  none  of  that  strength  of 
faith  which  animated  Luther.  Whilst  the  latter  was  ever 
ready  to  lay  down  his  life  for  the  truth,  Erasmus,  with  perfect 
ingenuousness,  could  say,  "  Let  others  affect  martyrdom  :  for 
my  part,  I  think  myself  unworthy  of  that  honour. t  I  fear, 
if  a  tumult  arose,  I  should  be  like  Peter  in  his  fall." 

Erasmus,  by  his  writings  and  discourses,  had,  more  than 
any  other  person,  hastened  the  Reformation  ;  and  yet  he  trem- 
bled when  he  saw  the  tempest  he  had  raised  approaching.  He 
would  have  given  every  thing  to  restore  the  former  calm, 
even  with  its  heavy  vapours.  But  it  was  too  late, — the  dam  was 
broken  down.  It  was  no  longer  possible  to  stay  the  violence 
of  the  torrent  that  was  at  once  to  cleanse,  and  fertilise  the  world. 
Erasmus  was  powerful,  so  long  as  he  was  an  instrument  in 
God's  hands.     When  he  ceased  to  be  that — he  was  nothing. 

In  the  result  Erasmus  knew  not  on  which  side  to  range  him- 
self. None  pleased  him,  and  he  dreaded  all.  "  It  is  dangerous 
to  speak,"  said  he,  "  and  dangerous  to  be  silent."  In  all  great 
religious  movements,  there  are  such  undecided  characters, — 
respectable  in  some  things,  but  hindering  the  truth,  and  who, 
from  a  desire  to  displease  no  one,  displease  all.  • 

What,  we  may  ask,  would  become  of  truth,  if  God  were 
not  to  raise  up  in  its  defence  more  courageous  champions? 

*  Ingens  aliquod  et  praesens  remedium,  certe  meum  non   est.    (Er# 
Epp.  i.  p.  653.) 
+  Ego  me  non  arbitror  hoc  honore  dignurn.    (Ibid.) 
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Listen  to  the  advice  given  by  Erasmus  to  Vigilius  Zuichem, 
afterwards  president  of  the  superior  court  of  Brussels,  as 
to  his  deportment  towards  the  sectaries,  (for  that  was  the 
name  he  gave  to  the  reformers).  "  My  friendship  for  you 
makes  me  to  desire  that  you  should  keep  yourself  quite  clear 
of  contagion  of  sects,  and  that  you  give  them  no  ground  to 
claim  Zuichem  as  their  own.  If  you  approve  their  teaching, 
at  least,  dissemble  your  approval  ;  and,  above  all,  never  dis- 
pute with  them.  A  jurisconsult  must  be  on  his  guard  with 
these  people,  as  a  certain  dying  man  eluded  the  devil.  The 
devil  asked  him  what  he  believed.  The  dying  man,  fearing 
that,  if  he  confessed,  he  should  be  surprised  in  some  heresy, 
answered,  '  What  the  Church  believes.'  His  interrogator 
pressed  him  with  the  question,  '  What  does  the  Church  be- 
lieve?' The  other  replied,  'What  I  believe?'  Again,  the 
devil. — '  And  what  do  you  believe  V  and  the  dying  man  re- 
joined, '  What  the  Church  believes.'  "* 

So,  the  Duke  George  of  Saxony,  the  mortal  enemy  of  Lu 
ther,  having  received  an  equivocal  answer  to  a  question  he 
had  addressed  to  Erasmus,  exclaimed  aloud,  "  My  dear  Eras- 
mus, wash  me  the  robe,  if  you  can,  without  wetting  it."  Secun- 
dus  Curio,  in  one  of  his  works,  depicts  two  heavens,  the  Papal 
and  the  Christian.  He  found  Erasmus  in  neither  ;  but  per- 
ceived him  incessantly  wheeling  in  never  ending  eddies 
between  both. 

Such  was  Erasmus.  He  wanted  that  '  liberty  of  heart' 
which  makes  truly  free.  How  different  would  he  have  been, 
if  he  had  given  up  himself  to  devote  his  soul  to  truth.  But 
after  trying  to  work  some  reforms,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
heads  of  the  Church, — after  having,  for  the  sake  of  Rome, 
abandoned  the  Reformation,  when  he  saw  that  the  two  could 
not  walk  together, — he  lost  all  his  influence  with  either.  On 
the  one  side,  his  recantations  could  not  repress  the  indignation 
of  the  fanatic  partizans  of  Popery.  They  felt  the  injury  he 
had  done  them,  and  never  forgave  it.  The  monks  poured 
forth  abuse  on  him  from  their  pulpits.  They  called  him  a  se- 
*  Erasmi  Epist.  374. 
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cond  Lucian, — a  fox  that  had  laid  waste  the  vineyard  of  the, 
Lord.  A  doctor  of  Constance  had  the  portrait  of  Erasmus 
hung  up  in  his  study,  that  he  might  spit  in  his  face  as  often  as  he 

pleased. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  Erasmus,  forsaking  the  standard  of 
the  Gospel,  found  himself  deprived  of  the  affection  and  esteem 
of  the  noblest  men  of  his  age,  and  had  doubtless  to  suffer  the 
loss  of  those  heavenly  consolations  which  God  sheds  into  the 
hearts  of  those  who  act  as  good  soldiers  of  Christ.  So  at  least 
it  would  seem  from  the  bitter  tears,  painful  vigils,  disturbed 
rest,  failure  of  appetite  and  loss  of  relish  for  literary  pursuits, 
once  his  only  enjoyments,  wrinkled  forehead,  sallow  complex- 
ion, and  dejected  and  sorrowful  expression,  that  hatred  of  what 
he  calls  a  cruel  life,  and  desire  of  death  which  he  described  to 
his  friends.*     Poor  Erasmus  ! 

The  enemies  of  Erasmus  went  a  little  beyond  the  truth, 
when  they  said,  on  the  appearance  of  Luther,  "  Erasmus  laid 
the  egg,  and  Luther  has  hatched  it."f 

The  same  signs  of  new  life  that  were  seen  among  the 
princes,  the  bishops,  and  the  learned,  were  visible  among  men 
of  the  world,  nobles,  knights  and  warriors.  The  nobles  of 
Germany  played  an  important  part  in  the  Reformation.  Ma- 
ny of  the  most  illustrious  sons  of  Germany  formed  a  close 
alliance  with  literary  men,  and,  inflamed  with  a  zeal  some- 
times indiscreet,  made  efforts  to  deliver  their  dependants  from 
the  yoke  of  Rome. 

Various  causes  would  contribute  to  make  friends  to  the 
Reformation  among  the  nobles.     Some,  having  frequented  the 

*  Vigiliae  molestte,  somnus  irrequietus,  cibus  insipidus  omnis,  ipsum 
quoque   musaruzn   studium  .     ipsa  frontis  meae   msestitia,  vultûs 

palor,  oculorum  subtristis  dejectio  (Erasm.  Epp.  1.  p.  1380.) 

t  The  works  of  Erasmus  were  edited  by  Join  Leclerc,  at  Liege,  in 
1703,  in  10  vols,  folio.  For  his  life,  consult  Burigny  Vie  d'Erasme,  Paris, 
1757.  A  Mùller  Leben  des  Erasmus— Hamb.  1828;  and  the  life 
inserted  by  Leclerc  in  his  "  Bibliothèque  Choisie."  See  also  the  able  and 
impartial  performance  of  M.  Nisard  (Revue  des  deux  mondes)— yet  M. 
Nisard  seems  to  me  to  be  mistaken  in  his  estimate  of  Luthw  and 
Erasmus. 
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Universities,  had  there  received  into  their  bosoms  that  fire 
with  which  the  learned  were  animated.  Others,  educated  in 
noble  sentiments,  had  hearts  open  to  the  elevating  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel.  Many  found  in  the  Reformation  a  vague  and 
chivalrous  something  to  charm  and  captivate  them.  Others, 
it  must  be  owned,  were  influenced  by  ill  will  to  the  clergy, 
who  had  helped,  under  the  rule  of  Maximilian,  to  deprive 
them  of  their  ancient  independence,  and  reduce  them  to  sub- 
mission to  their  princes.  Full  of  enthusiasm,  they  deemed  the 
Reformation  the  prelude  of  a  great  political  renovation  ;  they 
hoped  to  behold  the  Empire  emerge  from  the  crisis  with  a 
splendour  altogether  unprecedented,  and  a  better  and  more 
glorious  state  of  things  established  in  the  world  as  much  by 
the  sword  of  chivalry  as  by  the  word  of  God.* 

Ulric  de  Hutten,  sumamed  the  Demosthenes  of  Germany 
from  his  philippics  against  the  Papacy,  forms,  as  it  were,  the 
link  which  then  held  united  the  knights  and  the  men  of  letters. 
He  was  no  less  distinguished  by  his  writings  than  by  his  mil- 
itary exploits.  Descended  from  an  ancient  family  of  Franco- 
nia,  he  was  sent,  when  eleven  years  old,  to  the  convent  of 
Fulda,  to  become  in  due  time  a  monk.  But  Ulric,  who  felt 
no  inclination  for  that  vocation,  fled  from  the  convent  in  his 
sixteenth  year,  and  repaired  to  the  University  of  Cologne, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  languages  and 
poetry.  At  a  later  period  he  led  a  wandering  life,  was  pre- 
sent in  1513  at  the  siege  of  Padua,  in  the  capacity  of  a  com- 
mon soldier,  saw  Rome  and  all  her  abominations,  and  there 
sharpened  the  darts  which  he  afterwards  hurled  against  her. 

On  his  return  to  Germany,  Hutten  composed  against  Rome 
a  writing  entitled  The  Roman  Trinity.  He  there  strips  bare 
the  disorders  of  that  court,  and  shews  the  necessity  of  putting 
a  forcible  stop  to  its  oppressions.  "  There  are  three  things," 
says  a  traveller  named  Vadiscus,  introduced   in  this  tract, 

*  Animus  ingens  et  ferox,  viribus  pollens.     Nam  si  consilia  et  cona- 
t.us  Hutteni  non  defecissent,  quasi  nervi  copiarum,  atque  potentise,  jam 
rautatio  omnium  rerum  extitisset,  et  quasi  orbis  status  publici  fuisset 
convenus. — Corner.  Vita  MelanclAonis. 
voi*  i.  10 
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"  which  we  commonly  bring  away  with  us  from  Rome, — a 
bad  conscience,  a  vitiated  stomach,  and  an  empty  purse. 
There  are  three  things  which  Rome  does  not  believe  in  :  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  hell. 
There  are  three  things  which  Rome  trades  in  :  the  grace  of 
Christ,  the  dignities  of  the  church,  and  women." — The  last 
writing  obliged  Hiitten  to  quit  the  court  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Mentz,  where  he  was  residing  when  be  composed  it. 

When  Reuchlin's  affair  with  the  Dominicans  made  a  noise, 
Hiitten  took  the  part  of  the  learned  doctor.  One  of  his  univer- 
sity acquaintances,  Crotus  Robianus  and  others,  composed  at 
that  time  the  famous  satire  known  by  the  name  of  "  Letters 
of  Obscure  Men,"  which  first  appeared  in  1516,  one  year  be- 
fore the  theses  of  Luther.  This  writing  was  attributed  espe- 
cially to.  Hiitten,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  he  had  a  large, 
share  in  its  composition.  In  it  the  monks,  who  were  the 
enemies  of  Reuchlin,  and  are  exhibited  as  the  authors  of  these 
letters,  discourse  of  the  affairs  of  the  time,  and  of  theological 
subjects,  in  their  manner  and  in  barbarous  Latin.  They  ad- 
dress to  their  correspondent  Eratius,  professor  at  Cologne,  the 
most  idiotic  and  useless  questions  ;  they  discover  with  the  ut- 
most simplicity  their  gross  ignorance,  incredulity,  superstition, 
and  low  and  vulgar  spirit,  and  at  the  same  time  their  pride, 
and  fanatical  and  persecuting  zeal.  They  relate  to  him  many 
of  their  low  adventures  and  debaucheries,  and  many  scandalous 
particulars  of  the  conduct  of  Hochstraten,  Pfefferkorn,  and 
other  heads  of  their  party.  These  letters  are  very  amusing, 
from  their  mixture  of  hypocrisy  and  stupidity  :  and  the  whole 
was  so  much  to  the  life,  that  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans 
of  England  received  the  writing  with  great  approbation,  and 
thought  it  to  be  really  composed  in  the  principles  and  for  the 
defence  of  their  order.  A  prior  of  Brabant,  in  his  credulous 
simplicity,  bought  a  large  number  of  copies,  and  sent  them  as 
presents  to  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Dominicans.  The 
monks,  more  and  more  irritated,  importuned  Leo  X.  for  a 
severe  bull  against  all  who  should  dare  to  read  these  letters  ; 
but  that  pontiff  refused  them.     They  were  compelled  to  en- 
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dure  the  general  ridicule,  and  to  suppress  their  anger.  No 
work  ever  struck  a  more  terrible  blow  at  the  pillars  of  Popery. 
But  it  was  not  by  ridicule  and  satire  that  the  Gospel  was  or- 
dained to  triumph.  If  its  friends  had  continued  their  progress 
in  these  ways; — if  the  Reformation,  instead  of  attacking  error 
with  the  weapons  of  God,  had  had  recourse  to  the  spirit  of 
mockery, — its  cause  had  been  lost.  Luther  loudly  condemned 
these  satires.  One  of  his  acquaintances  having  sent  him  one, 
entitled  "  The  Burthen  of  the  Petition  of  Pasquin."  "  The 
absurdities  you  have  sent  me,"  said  he,  "  appear  to  be  the 
production  of  an  ill-regulated  mind.  I  have  shewn  them  to 
some  friends,  and  they  all  formed  the  same  opinion  of  them." 
And  in  reference  to  the  same  work,  he  wrote  to  another  of  his 
correspondents.  "  This  petition  seems  to  me  a  freak  of  the 
same  buffoon  who  wrote  the  Letters  of  Obscure  Men.  I  ap- 
prove his  design,  but  not  his  performance  ;  for  he  deals  only 
in  reproachful  and  insulting  language."*  This  judgment 
may  be  thought  severe,  but  it  shows  the  spirit  of  Luther,  and 
how  he  arose  above  his  contemporaries. — Yet  it  must  be 
added  that  he  did  not  always  follow  these  wise  maxims. 

Ulric,  being  obliged  to  renounce  the  protection  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Mentz,  courted  the  favour  of  Charles  V  who 
was  then  at  variance  with  the  Pope. 

He  repaired  to  Brussels,  where  Charles  held  his  court. 
But,  far  from  gaining  any  advantage,  he  learned  that  the 
Pope  had  required  the  Emperor  to  send  him  bound  hand 
and  foot  to  Rome.  The  inquisitor  Hochstraten,  the  perse- 
cutor of  Reuchlin,  was  one  of  those  charged  with  the  office 
of  bringing  him  to  trial.  Indignant  that  his  enemies  should 
have  dared  to  make  such  a  demand  of  the  Emperor,  Ulric 
quitted  Brabant.  Just  outside  Brussels  he  met  Hochstraten 
on  the  road.  The  terrified  inquisitor  fell  upon  his  knees 
and  commended  his  soul  to  God  and  the  saints.  "  No,"  said 
the  knight  ;  "  I  will  not  soil  my  weapon  with  thy  blood  !" 
He  gave  him  some  strokes  with  the  flat  of  his  sword,  and 
allowed  him  to  pass  unhurt. 

*  Lutheri  Epp.  i.  p.  37,  38. 
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Htitten  sought  refuge  in  the  Castle  of  Ebernburg,  where 
Francis  of  Sickingen  offered  an  asylum  to  all  who  were  per- 
secuted by  the  Ultiamontanes.  It  was  there  that  his  zeal, 
panting  for  the  enfranchisement  of  his  nation,  dictated  those 
remarkable  letters  addressed  to  Charles  V.,  Frederic  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  Albert  archbishop  of  Mentz,  and  the  prin- 
ces and  nobility,  which  place  him  in  the  first  rank  of  orators. 
There  he  composed  all  those  writings,  destined  to  be  read  and 
comprehended  by  the  common  people,  which  spread  through- 
out the  German  population  a  horror  of  Rome  and  a  love  of 
liberty.  Devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformer,  his  design 
was  to  lead  the  nobles  to  take  up  aims  in  favour  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  to  rush  sword  in  hand  on  that  Rome  which  Luther 
aimed  to  destroy  only  by  the  word  and  invincible  power  of 
the  truth,. 

And  yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  warlike  exultation,  it  is 
delightful  to  find  in  Hutten  kind  and  considerate  feelings.  At 
the  death  of  his  parents,  he  gave  up  to  his  brothers  all  the 
property  of  the  family,  though  he  was  the  eldest  son,  and  even 
begged  them  not  to  write  to  him  nor  send  him  any  money, 
lest,  notwithstanding  their  innocence,  they  should  be  exposed 
to  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  and  fall  with  him  into  the  pit. 

If  truth  cannot  acknowledge  him  as  one  of  her  children, 
for-she  ever  walks  in  company  with  holiness  of  life  and  chari- 
ty of  heart,  she  will  at  least  accord  to  him  an  honourable 
mention  as  one  of  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  error.* 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Francis  of  Sickingen,  his  illus- 
trious friend  and  protector.  This  noble  knight,  whom  many 
of  his  contemporaries  judged  worthy  of  the  Imperial  crown, 
shines  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  warlike  antagonists  of  Rome. 
Though  delighting  in  the  noise  of  battles,  he  was  full  of  ar- 
dour for  learning,  and  veneration  for  its  professors.  At  the 
head  of  an  army  which  threatened  Wurtemberg,  he  com- 
manded that  in  case  Stutgard  should  be  taken  by  assault,  the 
house  and  property  of  the  distinguished  scholar,  John  Reuch- 

•  Hùtten's  works  have  been  published  at  Berlin  by  Munchen,  1822 
lo  1825,  in  5  vol».  8vo, 
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lin,  should  be  respected.  He  afterwards  invited  him  to  his 
camp,  embraced  him,  and  tendered  him  his  assistance  in  the 
contest  between  him  and  the  monks  of  Cologne.  Chivalry- 
had  for  a  long  time  prided  itself  in  despising  learning.  The 
period  we  are  retracing  presents  a  new  spectacle.  Under  the 
ponderous  cuirasses  of  Sickingen  and  Hiitten,  we  perceive 
that  new  movement  of  the  general  intelligence  then  every 
where  beginning  to  make  itself  felt.  The  Reformation  gave 
to  the  world  as  its  first  fruits,  warriors  who  were  friends  of  the 
arts  and  of  peace. 

Hiitten,  during  his  residence  at  the  castle  of  Sickingen,  after 
his  return  from  Brussels,  encouraged  the  brave  knight  to  study 
the  evangelic  doctrine,  and  explained  to  him  the  main  truths 
on  which  it  is  based.  "And  is  there  any  man,"  exclaimed 
Sickingen  in  astonishment,  "  that  dares  seek  to  overturn  such 
a  doctrine  !   Who  dares  to  attempt  it?" 

Several  who  were  at  a  later  period  distinguished  as  Re- 
formers found  a  refuge  in  his  castle.  Among  others  Martin 
Bucer,  Aquila,  Schwebel,  CEcolampadius  ;  so  that  Hutten, 
with  some  reason,  designated  Ebernburg  the  "  house  of  the 
just."  CEcolampadius  preached,  according  to  his  custom, 
every  day  at  the  castle.  Nevertheless  the  warriors  there  col- 
lected were  ere  long  weary  of  hearing  so  much  of  the  mild 
virtues  of  Christianity;  the  sermons  were  too  long  for  them, 
though  CEcolampadius  did  his  best  to  be  brief.  They,  how . 
ever,  came  every  day  to  church,  but  it  was  merely  to  hear  the 
benediction,  or  to  make  a  short  prayer,  so  that  CEcolampadius 
was  used  to  exclaim,  "Alas!  the  word  is  here  sown  upon 
rocks." 

Soon  after,  Sickingen,  wishing  to  help  the  cause  of  truth 
in  his  own  foshion,  declared  war  against  the  Archbishop  of 
Treves,  "  to  open  a  door,"  as  he  said,  "  for  the  Gospel."  It 
was  in  vain  that  Luther,  who  had  then  appeared,  dissuaded 
him  from  it  ;  he  attacked  Treves  with  five  thousand  horse  and 
a  thousand  foot.  The  courageous  Archbishop  assisted  by 
the  Palatine  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  compelled  him  to 
retreat.     In  the  spring  following,  the  allies  besieged  him  i» 

10* 
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his  castle  of  Landstein.  After  a  bloody  assault,  Sickingen 
was  obliged  to  retire  :  he  was  mortally  wounded.  The  three 
princes  penetrated  into  the  fortress,  and  passing  through  its 
apartments,  found  the  lion-hearted  knight  in  a  vault,  stretched 
on  his  death  bed.  He  put  forth  his  hand  to  the  Palatine, 
without  seeming  to  notice  the  princes  who  accompanied  him. 
But  they  overwhelmed  him  with  questions  and  reproaches. 
"  Leave  me  in  quiet,"  said  he,  "  for  I  must  now  prepare  to 
answer  to  a  greater  Lord  than  ye."  When  Luther  heard  of 
his  death,  he  exclaimed,  "  The  Lord  is  just  but  wonderful  !  It  is 
not  by  the  sword  that  he  will  have  his  gospel  propagated." 

Such  was  the  melancholy  end  of  a  warrior  who,  as  Emper- 
or, or  as  an  Elector,  might  perhaps  have  raised  Germany  to 
a  high  degree  of  glory,  but  who,  confined  within  a  narrow 
circle,  expended  uselessly  the  great  powers  with  which  he  was 
gifted.  It  was  not  in  the  tumultuous  minds  of  these  warriors 
that  divine  truth  came  to  fix  her  abode.  It  was  not  by  their 
arms  that  the  truth  was  to  prevail  ;  and  God  by  bringing  to 
nought  the  mad  projects  of  Sickingen,  confirmed  anew  the 
testimony  of  St.  Paul,  "  The  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not 
carnal,  but  mighty  through  God." 

Another  knight,  Harmut  of  Cronberg,  the  friend  of  Hiitten 
and  Sickingen,  appears,  however,  to  have  had  more  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  the  truth.  He  wrote  with  much  mod- 
esty to  Leo  X.  urging  him  to  restore  his  temporal  power' to 
him  to  whom  it  belonged,  namely,  to  the  Emperor.  Address- 
ing his  subjects  as  a  father,  he  endeavoured  to  explain  to  them 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  exhorted  them  to  faith,  obe- 
dience and  trust  in  Jesus  Christ,  "who,"  added  he,  "  is  the 
sovereign  Lord  of  all."  He  resigned  to  the  Emperor  a  pension 
of  two  hundred  ducats,  "because  he  would  no  longer  serve 
one  who  gave  ear  to  the  enemies  of  the  truth."  And  we  find  a 
saying  of  his  recorded  which  places  him  in  our  judg- 
ment, above  Hiitten  and  Sickingen  :  "  Our  heavenly  teach- 
er, the  Holy  Ghost,  can,  when  he  pleases,  teach  us  in  one 
hour  much  more  of  the  faith  of  Christ,  than  could  be  learned 
in  ten  years  at  the  University  of  Paris." 
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However,  those  who  only  look  for  the  friends  of  the  Re- 
formation on  the  steps  of  thrones,*  or  in  cathedrals  and  acad- 
emies, and  who  suppose  it  had  no  friends  amongst  the  people, 
are  greatly  mistaken.  God,  who  was  preparing  the  hearts  of 
the  wise  and  powerful,  was  also  preparing  amongst  the  lowest 
of  the  people  many  simple  and  humble  men,  who  were  one 
day  to  become  the  promoters  of  his  truth.  The  history  of 
those  times  shews  the  excitement  that  prevailed  among  the  low- 
er classes.  There  were  not  only  many  young  men  who  rose 
to  fill  the  highest  offices  in  the  Church,  but  there  were  men 
who  continued  all  their  lives  employed  in  the  humblest  occu- 
pations, who  powerfully  contributed  to  the  revival  of  Christian- 
ity.    We  relate  some  circumstances  in  the  life  of  one  of  them. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  tailor  named  Hans  Sachs,  and  was 
born  at  Nuremberg,  the  5th  November,  1494.  He  was 
named  Hans  (John)  after  his  father,  and  had  made  some  pro- 
gress in  his  studies,  when  a  severe  illness  obliging  him  to 
abandon  them,  he  applied  himself  to  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker. 
Young  Hans  took  advantage  of  the  Liberty  this  humble  pro- 
fession afforded  to  his  mind  to  search  into  higher  subjects  bet- 
ter suited  to  his  inclination.  Since  music  had  been  banished 
from  the  castles  of  the  nobles,  it  seemed  to  have  sought  and 
found  an  asylum  amongst  the  lower  orders  of  the  merry  cities 
of  Germany.  A  school  for  singing  was  held  in  the  church 
of  Nuremberg.  The  exercises  in  which  young  Hans  joined 
opened  his  heart  to  religious  impressions,  and  helped  to  ex- 
cite in  him  a  taste  for  poetry  and  music.  However,  the 
young  man's  genius  could  not  long  be  confined  within  the 
walls  of  a  workshop.  He  wished  to  see  that  world  of  which 
he  had  read  so  much  in  books,  of  which  his  companions  had 
told  him  so  much,  and  which  his  youthful  imagination  peo- 
pled with  wonders.  In  1 5 1 1 ,  he  took  his  bundle  on  his  should- 
ers, and  set  out,  directing  his  course  towards  the  south.  The 
young  traveller,  who  met  with  merry  companions  on  his 
road,  students  who  were  passing  through  the  country,  and 
many  dangerous  attractions,  soon  felt  within  himself  a  fear- 
*  Se«  Chateaubriand  Etudes  Historiques. 
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fui  struo-o-le.  The  lusts  of  life  and  his  holy  resolutions  con- 
tended for  the  mastery.  Trembling  for  the  issue,  he  fled  and 
sought  refuge  in  the  little  town  of  Wels,  in  Austria,  (1513,) 
where  he  lived  in  retirement,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fine 
arts.  The  Emperor  Maximilian  happened  to  pass  through 
the  town  with  a  brilliant  retinue.  The  young  poet  was  car- 
ried away  by  the  splendour  of  this  court.  The  prince  received 
him  into  his  hunting  establishment,  and  Hans  again  forgot 
his  better  resolutions  in  the  joyous  chambers  of  the  palace  of 
Inspruck.  But  again  his  conscience  loudly  reproached  him. 
The  young  huntsman  laid  aside  his  glittering  uniform,  set 
out,  repaired  to  Schwartz,  and  afterwards  to  Munich.  It  was 
there,  in  1514,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  sang  his  first  hymn, 
"to  the  honour  of  God,"  to  a  well  known  chaunt.  He  was 
loaded  with  applause.  Every  where  in  his  travels  he  had 
occasion  to  notice  numerous  and  melancholy  proofs  of  the 
abuses  under  which  religion  was  labouring. 

On  his  return  to  Nuremberg,  Hans  settled  in  life,  married, 
and  became  the  father  of  a  family.  When  the  Reformation 
burst  forth,  he  lent  an  attentive  ear.  He  clung  to  that  holy 
book  which  had  already  become  dear  to  him  as  a  poet,  and 
which  he  now  no  longer  searched  for  pictures  and  music,  but 
for  the  light  of  truth.  To  th/v^acred  truth  he  soon  dedica- 
ted his  lyre.  From  a  humble  workshop,  situated  at  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  imperial  city  of  Nuremberg,  proceeded  sounds 
that  resounded  through  all  Germany,  preparing  the  minds  of 
men  for  a  new  era,  and  every  where  endearing  to  the  people 
the  great  revolution  which  was  then  in  progress.  The  spiritu- 
al songs  of  Hans  Sachs,  his  Bible  in  verse,  powerfully  assist- 
ed this  work.  It  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  say  to  which 
it  was  most  indebted,  the  Prince  Elector  of  Saxony,  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Empire,  or  the  shoemaker  of  Nuremberg} 

There  was  at  this  time  something  in  every  class  of  society 
that  presaged  a  Reformation.  In  every  quarter  signs  were 
manifest,  and  events  were  pressing  forward  that  threatened  to 
overturn  the  work  of  ages  of  darkness,  and  to  bring  about 
"a  new  order  of  things."     The  light  discovered  in  that  age 
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hb.1  communicated  to  all  countries,  with  inconceivable  rapidi- 
ty, a  multitude  of  new  ideas.  The  minds  of  men,  which  had 
slept  for  so  many  ages,  seemed  resolved  to  redeem  by  their  ac- 
tivity the  time  they  had  lost.  .To  have  left  them  idle  and 
without  nourishment,  or  to  have  offered  them  no  other  food 
than  that  which  had  long  sustained  their  languishing  exis- 
tence, would  have  shown  great  ignorance  of  human  nature. 
The  mind  of  man  saw  clearly  what  was,  and  what  was  com- 
ing, and  surveyed  with  daring  eye  the  immense  gulph  that 
separated  these  two  worlds.  Great  princes  were  seated  upon 
the  throne,  the  ancient  colossus  of  Rome  was  tottering  under 
its  own  weight;  the  by-gone  spirit  of  chivalry  was  leaving 
the  world,  and  giving  place  to  a  new  spirit  which  breathed  at 
the  same  time  from  the  sanctuaries  of  learning  and  from  the 
dwellings  of  the  common  people.  The  art  of  printing  had 
given  wings  to  the  written  word,  which  carried  it,  like  certain 
seeds,  to  the  most  distant  regions.  The  discovery  of  the  In- 
dies enlarged  the  boundaries  of  the  world.  Every  thing  pro- 
claimed a  mighty  revolution  at  hand. 

But  whence  was  the  stroke  to  come  that  should  throw  down 
the  ancient  edifice,  and  call  up  a  new  structure  from  the  ruins? 
No  one  could  answer  this  question.  Who  had  more  wisdom 
than  Frederic?  Who  had  more  learning  than  Reuchlin  ? 
Who  had  more  talent  than  Erasmus?  Who  had  more  wit 
and  energy  than  Hiitten?  Who  had  more  courage  than 
Sickingen?  Who  had  more  virtue  than  Cronberg?  And 
yet  it  was  neither  Frederic,  nor  Reuchlin,  nor  Erasmus,  nor 
Hiitten,  nor  Sickingen,  nor  Cronberg.  Learned  men,  prin- 
ces, warriors,  the  Church  itself,  all  had  undermined  some  of 
the  old  foundations  ;  but  there  they  had  stopped  :  and  no  where 
was  seen  the  hand  of  power  that  was  to  be  God's  instrument. 

However,  all  felt  that  it  would  soon  be  seen.  Some  pre- 
tended to  have  discovered  in  the  stars  sure  indications  of  its 
appearing.  Some,  seeing  the  miserable  state  of  religion, 
foretold  the  near  approach  of  Antichrist.  Others,  on  the  con- 
trary, presaged  some  reformation  at  hand.  The  world  was 
in  expectation.     Luther  appeared. 
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All  things  were  ready.  God  who  prepares  his  work  for 
ages,  accomplishes  it,  when  his  time  is  come,  by  the  feeblest 
instruments.  It  is  the  method  of  God's  providence  to  effect 
great  results  by  inconsiderable  means.  This  law,  which 
pervades  the  kingdom  of  nature,  is  discerned  also  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  God  chose  the  Reformers  of  the  Church  from 
the  same  condition,  and  worldly  circumstances,  from  whence 
he  had  before  taken  the  Apostles.  He  chose  them  from  that 
humble  class  which,  though  not  the  lowest,  can  hardly  be 
said  to  belong  to  the  middle  ranks.  Every  thing  was  thus  to 
make  manifest  to  the  world  that  the  work  was  not  of  man,  but 
of  God.  The  reformer,  Zwingle,  emerged  from  a  shepherd's 
hut  among  the  Alps  :  Melancthon,  the  great  theologian  of 
the  Reformation,  from  an  armourer's  workshop  ;  and  Luther 
from  the  cottage  of  a  poor  miner. 

The  opening  period  of  a  man's  life, — that  in  which  his 
natural  character  is  formed  and  deyeloped  under  the  hand  of 
God, — is  always  important.  It  is  especially  so  in  Luther's 
career.     The  whole  Reformation  was  there. 

The  different  phases  of  this  work  succeeded  each  other  in 
the  mind  of  him  who  was  to  be  the  instrument  for  it,  before  it 
was  publicly  accomplished  in  the  world.  The  knowledge 
of  the  Reformation  effected  in  the  heart  of  Luther  himself  is, 
in  truth,  the  key  to  the  Reformation  of  the   Church.     It  i» 
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only  by  studying  the  work  in  the  individual,  that  we  can 
comprehend  the  general  work.  They  who  neglect  the  former, 
will  know  but  the  form  and  exterior  signs  of  the  latter.  They 
may  gain  knowledge  of  certain  events  and  results,  but  they 
will  never  comprehend  the  intrinsic  nature  of  that  renovation  ; 
for  the  principle  of  life  that  was  the  soul  of  it  will  remain 
unknown  to  them.  Let  us  then  study  the  Reformation  of 
Luther  himself,  before  we  contemplate  the  facts  that  changed 
the  state  of  Christendom. 

John  Luther,  the  son  of  a  peasant  of  the  village  of  Mora, 
near  Eisenach,  in  the  county  of  Mansfield,  in  Thuringia,  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  and  widely-spread  family  of  humble 
peasantry,*  married  the  daughter  of  an  inhabitant  of  Neustadt, 
in  the  bishopric  of  Wurzburg,  named  Margaret  Lindemann. 
The  new  married  couple  left  Eisenach,  and  went  to  settle  in 
the  little  town  of  Eisleben,  in  Saxony. 

Seckendorff  relates,  on  the  testimony  of  Relhan,  the  super- 
intendant of  Eisenach  in  1601,  that  the  mother  of  Luther, 
thinking  her  time  was  not  near,  had  gone  to  the  fair  of  Eisle- 
ben, and  that  there  she  was  brought  to  bed  of  her  son.  Not- 
withstanding the  credit  that  is  due  to  Seckendorff,  this  fact  does 
not  seem  well  authenticated  ;  indeed  it  is  not  alluded  to  by  any 
of  the  oldest  historians  of  Luther  ;  moreover,  the  distance 
from  Mora  to  Eisleben  must  be  about  twenty-four  leagues, — 
a  journey  not  likely  to  have  been  undertaken  in  the  state  in 
which  Luther's  mother  then  was,  for  the  sake  of  going  to  a 
fair  ;  and  lastly,  the  testimony  of  Luther  himself  appears  to 
contradict  this  assertion.* 

John  Luther  was  a  man  of  upright  character,  diligent  in 
his  business,  open-hearted,  and  possessing  a  strength  of  pur- 
pose bordering  upon  obstinacy.  Of  more  cultivated  mind  than 
the  generality  of  his  class,  he  read  much.     Books  were  then 

»  Vestns  famiha  est  et  latepropagatamediocriumhominum.  (Melanc 
Vit.  Lath.) 

t  Ego  natus  sum  in  Eisleben  baptizatusqne  apud  Sanctum  Petrnm 
ibidem.— Parentes  mei  de  prope  Isenaco  illuc  raigrarunt.  (L.  Epp.  i  p. 
390.) 
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rare;  but  John  did  not  neglect  any  opportunity  of  procuring 
them.  They  were  his  recreation  in  the  intervals  of  rest  tha» 
his  severe  and  assiduous  labours  allowed  him.  Margaret  pos- 
sessed those  virtues  which  adorn  good  and  pious  women. 
Modesty,  the  fear  of  God,  and  devotion,  especially  marked 
her  character.  She  was  considered  by  the  mothers  of  fami- 
lies in  the  place  where  she  resided,  as  a  model  worthy  of 
their  imitation.* 

It  is  not  precisely  known  how  long  the  new-married  cou- 
ple had  been  settled  at  Eisleben,  when,  on  the  10th  of  Novem- 
ber, at  1 1  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Margaret  gave  birth  to  a 
son.  Melancthon  often  questioned  the  mo'her  of  his  friend  as 
to  the  time  of  her  son's  birth.  "  I  well  remember  the  day 
and  the  hour,"  replied  she  ;  "  but  I  am  not  certain  about  the 
year."  But  James,  the  brother  of  Luther,  an  honest  and  up- 
right man,  said  that,  according  to  the  opinion  of  all  the  fami- 
ly, Martin  was  born  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1483,  on  the 
10th  of  November.  It  was  the  eve  of  St.  Martin.f  The 
first  thought  of  his  pious  parents  was  to  devote  to  God,  by  the 
rite  of  baptism,  the  child  that  had  been  sent  them.  The  next 
day,  which  was  Tuesday,  the  father,  with  joy  and  gratitude, 
carried  his  son  to  St.  Peter's  church.  It  was  there  he  received 
the  seal  of  his  dedication  to  the  Lord.  They  named  him 
Martin,  in  memory  of  the  day. 

Little  Martin  was  not  six  months  old,  when  his  parents  left 
Eisleben,  to  go  to  Mansfeld,  which  is  only  five  leagues  dis- 
tant. The  mines  of  Mansfeld  were  then  much-  celebrated. 
John  Luther,  an  industrious  man,  feeling  that  he  should  per- 
haps be  called  upon  to  bring  up  a  numerous  family,  hoped  to 
get  a  better  livelihood  there  for  himself  and  his  children.  It 
was  in  this  town  that  the  understanding  and  physical  powers 
of  young  Luther  were  first  developed  ;  it  was  there  that  his 
activity  began  to  display  itself; — there  lie  began  to  speak  and 
act.     The  plains  of  Mansfeld,  the  banks  of  the  Vipper,  were 

*  Intuebanturque  in  earn  cœterse  honest»   mulieres,  ut  in  exemplar 
virtutum. — (Melancthon  Vita  Lutheri.) 
t  Melancth.  Vita  Lutheri. 
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the  theatre  of  his  first  sports  with  the  children  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  early  years  of  their  abode  at  Mansfeld  were  full  of  dif- 
ficulty for  the  worthy  John  and  his  wife.  They  lived  at  first 
in  extreme  poverty.  "  My  parents ,"  said  the  Reformer,  "  were 
very  poor.  My  father  was  a  woodcutter,  and  my  mother  has 
often  carried  the  wood  on  her  back,  that  she  might  earn  where- 
with to  bring  us  children  up.  They  endured  the  hardest  labour 
for  our  sakes."  The  example  of  parents  whom  he  reverenced, 
and  the  habits  they  trained  him  to,  very  early  accustomed  Lu- 
ther to  toil  and  frugal  fare.  How  often  may  Martin,  when  a 
child  have  accompanied  his  mother  to  the  wood,  and  made 
up  and  brought  to  her  his  little  faggot. 

There  are  blessings  promised  to  the  labour  of  the  righteous- 
and  John  Luther  experienced  their  reality.  He  gradually 
made  his  way,  and  established  at  Mansfeld  two  small  furnaces 
for  iron.  By  the  side  of  these  forges  little  Martin  grew  up, — 
and  it  was  with  the  earnings  of  this  industry  that  his  father 
was  afterwards  able  to  place  him  at  school.  "  It  was  from  a 
miner's  fireside,"  says  the  worthy  Mathesius,  "  that  one  who 
was  destined  to  recast  vital  Christianity  was  to  go  forth  : — an 
expression  of  God's  purpose,  by  his  means,  to  cleanse  the  sons 
of  Levi,  and  refine  them  as  gold  in  His  furnace."*  Respected 
by  all  for  his  uprightness,  irreproachable  conduct,  and  good 
sense,  he  was  made  one  of  the  council  of  Mansfeld,  the  chief 
town  of  the  district  so  called.  Circumstances  of  too  pinching 
want  might  have  weighed  down  their  child's  spirit  ;  while 
comparatively  easy  circumstances  would  dilate  his  heart  and 
raise  his  character. 

John  took  advantage  of  his  new  appointment,  to  court  the 
society  he  preferred.  He  paid  great  attention  to  the  learned, 
and  often  invited  to  his  table  the  ecclesiastics  and  schoolmasters 
of  the  place.  His  house  afforded  a  sample  of  those  social  meet- 
ings of  citizens  that  did  honour  to  Germany  in  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century.    It  was  a  kind  of  mirror,  to  which  came, 

*  Drumb    musste    dicser   geistliohe    Sclimelzer  (Mathesius, 

1565,  p.  3.) 

vol.  i.  n 
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and  wherein  were  reflected,  the  numerous  subjects  which  sue 
cessively  took  possession  of  the  agitated  stage  of  the  times. 
The  child  derived  advantage  from  this.  Doubtless  the  sight 
of  these  men,  to  whom  so  much  respect  was  shown  in  his  father's 
house,  excited  in  the  heart  of  young  Martin  the  ambitious  de- 
sire that  he  himself  might  one  day  be  a  schoolmaster  or  man 
of  learning. 

As  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  to  receive  instruction,  his  pa- 
rents endeavoured  to  communicate  to  him  the  knowledge  of 
God,  to  train  him  in  His  fear,  and  form  him  to  the  practice  of 
the  Christian  virtues.  They  applied  the  utmost  care  to  this 
earliest  domestic  education.*  But  their  solicitude  was  not  con- 
fined to  this  instruction. 

His  father,  desiring  to  see  him  acquire  the  elements  of  that 
learning  for  which  he  had  so  much  esteem,  invoked  upon  him 
the  blessing  of  God,  and  sent  him  to  school.  Martin  was  then 
a  little  child.  His  father  and  Nicholas  Emler,  a  young  man 
of  Mansfeld,  often  carried  him  in  their  arms  to  the  house  of 
George  Emilius,  and  came  again  to  fetch  him.  Years  after- 
wards, Emler  married  Luther's  sister.  Fifty  years  later,  the 
Reformer  reminded  the  aged  Nicolas  of  this  touching  mark  of 
affection  received  in  his  childhood,  and  commemorated  it  on 
the  blank  leaves  of  a  book  presented  to  this  old  friend. t 

The  piety  of  his  parents,  their  active  turn  of  mind  and  strict 
virtue,  gave  to  the  boy  a  happy  impulse,  and  helped  to  form 
in  him  a  habit  of  seriousness  and  application.  In  those  days 
it  was  the  practice  to  use  chastisements  and  fear  as  the  main 
impulses  in  education.  Margaret,  although  she  sometimes 
approved  the  too  great  severity  of  her  husband,  often  opened  her 
maternal  arms  to  Martin,  and  comforted  him  in  his  tears. 
Yet  she  herself  overstepped  the  precept  of  that  wisdom  which 
tells  us  that  he  who  loves  his  child  will  chastise  him  early. 
The  resolute  character  of  the  child  gave  frequent  occasion  for 
correction  and  reprimand.  «  My  parents,"  said  Luther  in  after 

*  Ad   agnitioncm   et    timorcm   Dei  domesticâ   institution» 

diligenter  adsueOcrrunt.— (Melancth.  Vita  LutM 
t  Walthers  Nachrichten 
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Fife,  "  treated  me  cruelly,  so  that  I  became  very  timid  ;  one  day 
for  a  mere  trifle  my  mother  whipped  me  till  the  blood  came. 
They  truly  thought  they  were  doing  right  ;  but  they  had  no 
discernment  of  character,  which  is  yet  absolutely  necessary, 
that  we  may  know  when,  on  whom,  and  how,  punishment 
should  be  inflicted."* 

At  school  the  poor  child  was  treated  with  equal  severity. 
His  master  flogged  him  fifteen  times  in  one  day.  ■  "  It  is 
right,"  said  Luther,  relating  this  fact,  "it  is  right  to  punish 
children,  but  at  the  same  time  we  must  love  them."  With 
such  an  education  Luther  early  learned  to  despise  the  attrac- 
tions of  a  self-indulgent  life.  It  is  a  just  remark  of  one  of  his 
earliest  biographers,  that  "that  which  is  to  become  great 
must  begin  in  small  things  ;  and  if  children  are  from  their 
youth  brought  up  with  too  much  daintiness  and  care,  they  are 
injured  for  the  rest  of  their  lives." 

Martin  learned  something  at  school.  He  was  taught  the 
heads  of  the  Catechism,  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Apos- 
tles' Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  some  hymns,  some  forms  of 
prayer,  a  Latin  Grammar  composed  in  the  fourth  century  by 
Donatus,  master  of  St.  Jerome,  and  which,  improved  by  Remi- 
gius  a  French  monk,  in  the  eleventh  century,  was  for  a  long 
while  in  great  repute  in  the  schools  ;  he  also  read  the  Cisio 
Janus,  a  singular  calendar,  composed  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century; — in  a  word  all  that  was  studied  in  the  Latin  school 
of  Mansfieid. 

But  it  appears  that  the  child  was  not  yet  led  to  God.  The 
flnly  religious  feeling  that  he  then  manifested  was  that  of  fear. 
Every  time  that  he  heard  Christ  spoken  of  he  turned  pale 
with  terrer  ;  for  he  had  been  represented  to  him  only  as  an 
angry  judge,  t  This  servile  fear,  which  is  so  far  removed 
from  true  religion,  perhaps  prepared  his  mind  for  the  good 
tidings  of  the  gospel,  and  for  that  joy  which  he  afterwards  felt 
when  he  learned  to  know  Christ  as  meek  and  lowly  of  heart. 

*  Sed  non  poterant  discemere  ingénia  secundum  quae  essent  tempe- 
randae  correctiones.     (L.  Opp.  "W  xxii.  p.  1785.) 
t  Mathesius, 
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John  Luther,  in  conformity  with  his  predilections,  resol  /ed 
to  make  his  son  a  scholar.  That  new  world  of  light  and 
science  which  was  every  where  producing  vague  excitement, 
reached  even  to  the  cottage  of  the  miner  of  Mansfeld,  and  ex- 
cited the  ambition  of  Martin's  father.  The  remarkable  charac- 
ter, and  persevering  application  of  his  son,  made  John  conceive 
the  highest  hopes  of  his  success.  Therefore,  when  Martin 
was  fourteen  years  of  age,  in  1497,  his  father  came  to  the  re- 
solution of  parting  from  him,  and  sending  him  to  the  school  of 
the  Franciscans  at  Magdeburg.  Margaret  was  obliged  to 
yield  to  this  decision,  and  Martin  made  preparations  for  leav- 
ing his  paternal  roof. 

Amongst  the  young  people  of  Mansfeld,  there  was  one 
named  John  Reinecke,  the  son  of  a  respectable  burgher. 
Martin  and  John,  who  had  been  schoolfellows,  in  early  child- 
hood, had  contracted  a  friendship  which  lasted  to  the  end  of 
their  lives.  The  two  boys  set  out  together  for  Magdeburg. 
It  was  at  that  place,  when  separated  from  their  families,  that 
they  drew  closer  the  bonds  of  their  friendship. 

Magdeburg  was  like  a  new  world  to  Martin.  In  the  midst 
of  numerous  privations,  (for  he  had  hardly  enough  to  subsist 
on,)  he  observed  and  listened.  Andreas  Proles,  a  provincial 
of  the  Augustine  order,  was  then  preaching  with  great  zeal 
the  necessity  of  reforming  Religion  and  the  Church.  Per- 
haps these  discourses  deposited  in  the  soul  of  the  j'outh  the 
earliest  germ  of  the  thoughts  which  a  later  period  unfolded. 

This  was  a  severe  apprenticeship  for  Luther.  Cast  upon 
the  world  at  fourteen,  without  friends  or  protectors,  he  trem- 
bled in  the  presence  of  his  masters,  and  in  his  play  hours  he 
and  some  children,  as  poor  as  himself,  with  difficulty  begged 
their  bread.  "  I  was  accustomed,"  says  he,  "  with  my  com- 
panions to  beg  a  little  food  to  supply  our  wants.  One  day 
about  Christmas  time,  we  were  going  all  together  through 
the  neighbouring  villages,  from  house  to  house,  singing  in 
concert  the  usual  carols  on  the  infant  Jesus  born  at  Bethlehem. 
We  stopped  in  front  of  a  peasant's  house  which  stood  detached 
from  the  rest,  at  the  extremity  of  the  village.     The  peasant 
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hearing1  us  sing  our  Christmas  carols,  came  out  with  some 
food  which  he  meant  to  give  us,  and  asked  in  a  rough  loud 
voice,  '  Where  are  you,  boys  V  Terrified  at  these  words,  we 
ran  away  as  fast  as  we  could.  We  had  no  reason  to  fear,  for 
{he  peasant  offered  us  this  assistance  in  kindness;  but  our 
hearts  were  no  doubt  become  fearful  from  the  threats  and  ty- 
ranny which  the  masters  then  used  towards  their  scholars,  so 
that  we  were  seized  with  sudden  fright.  At  last,  however,  as 
the  peasant  still  continued  to  call  after  us,  we  stopped,  forgot 
our  fears,  ran  to  him,  and  received  the  food  that  he  offered  us. 
It  is  thus,"  adds  Luther,  "  that  we  tremble  and  flee  when  our 
conscience  is  guilty  and  alarmed.  Then  we  are  afraid  even 
of  the  help  that  is  offered  us,  and  of  those  who  are  our  friends, 
and  wish  to  do  us  good."*  i 

A  year  had  scarcely  elapsed,  when  John  and  Margaret, 
nearing  what  difficulty  their  son  found  in  supporting  himself 
at  Magdeburg,  sent  him  to  Eisenach,  where  there  was  a  cele- 
brated school,  and  at  which  place  they  had  relations,  f  They 
had  other  children,  and  though  their  circumstances  were  much 
improved,  they  could  not  maintain  their  son  in  a  city  where 
he  was  a  stranger.  The  unremitting  labours  of  John  Luther 
could  do  no  more  than  support  the  family  at  Mansfeld.  He 
hoped  that  when  Martin  got  to  Eisenach  he  would  find  it 
easier  to  earn  his  living.  But  he  was  not  more  fortunate 
there  than  he  had  been  at  Magdeburg.  His  relations  who 
lived  in  the  town  did  not  trouble  themselves  about  him,  or 
perhaps  they  were  very  poor  and  could  not  give  him  any  as- 
sistance. 

When  the  young  scholar  was  pressed  with  hunger,  he  was 
obliged,  as  at  Magdeburg,  to  go  with  his  school-fellows  and 
sing  in  the  streets  to  earn  a  morsel  of  bread.  This  custom  of 
Luther's  time  is  still  preserved  in  many  towns  in  Germany. 
These  young  people's  voices  sometimes  form  a  most  harmo- 
nious concert.     Often  the  poor  modest  boy,  instead  of  bread, 

*  Lutheri  Opera  (Walch.)  ii.  2347. 

t  Isenacum  enim  pene  totam  parentelam  meam  habet.  (L.  Epp.  i. 
p.  390.) 
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received  nothing  but  harsh  words.  More  than  once,  over 
whelmed  with  sorrow,  he  shed  many  tears  in  secret  ;  he  could 
not  look  to  the  future  without  trembling. 

One  day,  in  particular,  after  having  been  repulsed  from 
three  houses,  he  was  about  to  return  fasting  to  his  lodging, 
wûen  having  reached  the  Place  St.  George,  he  stood  before 
the  house  of  an  honest  burgher,  motionless,  and  lost  in  painful 
reflections.  Must  he,  for  want  of  bread,  give  up  his  studies, 
and  go  to  work  with  his  father  in  the  mines  of  Mansfeld? 
Suddenly  a  door  opens,  a  woman  appears  on  the  threshold  : — 
it  is  the  wife  of  Conrad  Cotta,  a  daughter  of  the  burgomaster 
of  Eilfeld.*  Her  name  was  Ursula.  The  chronicles  of 
Eisenach  call  her  "  the  pious  Shunamite,"  in  remembrance 
of  her,  who  so  earnestly  entreated  the  prophet  Elijah  to  eat 
bread  with  her.  This  christian  Shunamite  had  more  than 
once  remarked  young  Martin  in  the  assemblies  of  the  faithful  ■ 
she  had  been  effected  by  the  sweetness  of  his  voice  and  his  ap- 
parent devotion.f  She  had  heard  the  harsh  words  with  which 
the  poor  scholar  had  been  repulsed.  She  saw  him  over- 
whelmed with  sorrow  before  her  door  ;  she  came  to  his 
assistance,  beckoned  him  to  enter,  and  supplied  his  urgent 
wants. 

Conrad  approved  his  wife's  benevolence  ;  he  even  found  so 
much  pleasure  in  the  society  of  young  Luther,  that,  a  few  days 
afterwards,  he  took  him  to  live  in  his  house.  From  that  mo- 
ment he  no  longer  feared  to  be  obliged  to  relinquish  his 
studies.  He  was  not  to  return  to  Mansfeld,  and  bury  the  ta- 
lent that  God  had  committed  to  his  trust  !  God  had  opened 
the  heart  and  the  doors  of  a  christian  family  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  he  did  not  know  what  would  become  of  him. 
This  event  disposed  his  soul  to  that  confidence  in  God,  which 
at  a  later  period  the  severest  trials  could  not  shake. 

In  the  house  of  Cotta,  Luther  lived  a  very  different  life 
from  that  which  he  had  hitherto  done.     He  enjoyed  a  tranquil 

*  Lingk's  Reisegesch.  Luth. 

t  Dieweil,  sie  umb   seines   Singen   und    herzlichen   Gcbets   willeo. 
(Mathesiur,,  p.  3.) 
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existence,  exempt  from  care  and  want  ;  his  mind  became  more 
calm,  his  disposition  more  cheerful,  his  heart  more  enlarged. 
His  whole  nature  was  awakened  by  the  sweet  beams  of  char- 
ity, and  began  to  expand  into  life,  joy,  and  happiness.  His 
prayers  were  more  fervent;  his  thirst  for  learning  became 
more  ardent  ;  and  he  made  rapid  progress  in  his  studies. 

Tojiterature  and  science  he  united  the  study  of  the  arts  ; 
for  the  arts  also  were  then  advancing  in  Germany.  The 
men  whom  God  designs  to  influence  their  contemporaries,  are 
themselves  at  first  influenced  and  led  by  the  tendencies  of  the 
age  in  which  they  live.  Luther  learned  to  play  on  the  flute 
and  on  the  lute.  He  often  accompanied  his  fine  alto  voice 
with  the  latter  instrument,  and  thus  cheered  his  heart  in  his 
hours  of  sadness.  He  also  took  pleasure  in  expressing  by  his 
melody  his  gratitude  to  his  adoptive  mother,  who  was  very 
fond  of  music.  He  himself  loved  this  art  even  to  his  old  age, 
and  composed  the  words  and  music  of  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful German  hymns. 

Happy  times  for  the  young  man  !  Luther  always  looked 
back  to  them  with  emotion  !  and  a  son  of  Conrad  having  gone 
many  years  after  to  study  at  Wittemberg,  when  the  poor  scholar 
of  Eisenach  had  become  the  learned  teacher  of  his  age,  he 
joyfully  received  him  at  his  table  and  under  his  roof.  He 
wished  to  repay  in  part  to  the  son  what  he  had  received  from 
the  father  and  mother. 

It  was  when  memory  reverted  to  the  Christian  woman  who 
had  supplied  him  with  bread  when  every  one  else  repulsed 
him,  that  he  uttered  this  memorable  saying  :  "  There  is  no- 
thing sweeter  than  the  heart  of  a  pious  woman." 

But  never  did  Luther  feel  ashamed  of  the  time,  when,  press- 
ed by  hunger,  he  sorrowfully  begged  the  bread  necessary  for 
the  support  of  life  and  the  continuance  of  his  studies.  So  for 
from  this,  he  thought  with  gratitude  on  the  extreme  poverty 
of  his  youth.  He  considered  it  as  one  of  the  means  that  God 
had  made  use  of  to  make  him  what  he  afterwards  became,  and 
he  thanked  him  for  it.  The  condition  of  poor  children  who 
were  obliged  to  lead  the  same  kind  of  life,  touched  him  to  the 
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heart.  "  Do  not  despise,"  said  he,  "  the  boys  who  try  to  earn 
their  bread  by  chaunting  before  your  door,  '  bread  for  the  love 
of  God,'  Panem  propter  Deum.  I  have  done  the  same.  It 
is  true  that  in  later  years  my  father  maintained  me  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Erfurth,  with  much  love  and  kindness,  supporting 
me  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow;  but  at  one  time  I  was  only  a 
poor  mendicant.  And  now  by  means  of  my  pen,  I  have  suc- 
ceeded so  well,  that  I  would  not  change  fortunes  with  the 
Grand  Seignor  himself.  I  may  say  more  ;  if  I  were  to  be 
offered  all  the  possessions  of  the  earth  heaped  one  upon  an- 
other, I  would  not  take  them  in  exchange  for  what  I  possess. 
And  yet  I  should  never  have  known  what  I  do,  if  I  had  not 
been  to  school,  and  been  taught  to  write."  Thus  did  this 
great  man  acknowledge  that  these  humble  beginnings  were 
the  origin  of  his  glory.  He  was  not  afraid  of  reminding  his 
readers  that  that  voice  whose  accents  electrified  the  Empire 
and  the  world,  had  not  very  long  before  begged  a  morsel  of 
bread  in  the  streets  of  a  petty  town.  The  Christian  takes 
pleasure  in  such  recollections,  because  they  remind  him  that  it 
is  in  God  alone  that  he  is  permitted  to  glory. 

The  strength  of  his  understanding,  the  liveliness  of  his 
imagination,  and  his  excellent  memory,  enabled  him  in  a  short 
time  to  get  the  start  of  all  his  fellow  students.*  He  made  es- 
pecially rapid  progress  in  the  dead  languages,  in  rhetoric,  and 
in  poetry.  He  wrote  sermons,  and  made  verses.  Cheerful, 
obliging,  and  what  is  called  good-hearted,  he  was  beloved  by 
his  masters  and  his  companions. 

Amongst  the  professors,  he  was  particularly  attached  to  John 
Trebonius,  a  learned  man,  of  an  agreeable  address,  and  who 
had  that  regard  for  the  young  which  is  so  encouraging  to 
them.  Martin  had  observed  that  when  Trebonius  came  into 
the  school-room  he  took  off  his  hat  and  bowed  to  the  scholars; 
a  great  condescension  in  those  pedantic  times.  This  had  pleas- 
ed the  young  man.  He  began  to  perceive  that  he  himself  was 
Something.     The  respect  paid  him  by  his  master  had  raised 

*  Cumque  et  via  ingenii  acerrima  esset,  et  imprimis  ad  eloquentiam 
idonea,  celeritsr  asqualibus  suis  pr«r.currit.  —  (Melancth.  Vira  Luth.) 
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the  scholar  in  his  own  estimation.  The  colleagues  of  Tre- 
bonius,  whose  custom  was  different,  having  one  day  expressed 
their  astonishment  at  this  extreme  condescension,  he  answered 
them; — and  his  answer  made  an  impression  on  young  Luther, 
"  There  are,"  said  he,  "  amongst  these  youths,  some  whom 
God  will  one  day  raise  to  the  ranks  of  burgomasters,  chan- 
cellors, doctors,  and  magistrates.  Though  you  do  not  now 
see  the  outward  signs  of  their  respective  dignities,  it  is  yet  pro- 
per to  treat  them  with  respect."  Doubtless  the  young  scholar 
heard  these  words  with  pleasure,  and  perhaps  he  then  saw 
himself  in  prospect  adorned  with  a  doctor's  cap. 

Luther  had  attained  his  eighteenth  year.  He  had  tasted  the 
sweets  of  learning.  He  thirsted  after  knowledge.  He  sighed 
for  a  university  education,  He  longed  to  go  to  one  of  those 
fountains  of  all  knowledge,  where  his  thirst  for  it  might  be 
satisfied.*  His  father  required  him  to  study  the  law.  Full  of 
confidence  in  his  son's  talents,  he  desired  to  see  him  cultivate 
them  and  make  them  known  in  the  world.  Already,  in  antic- 
ipation, he  beheld  him  filling  honourable  offices  amongst  his 
fellow-citizens,  gaining  the  favor  of  princes,  and  shining  on  the 
great  stage  of  the  world.  It  was  determined  that  the  young 
man  should  be  sent  to  Erfurth. 

Luther  arrived  at  that  university  in  the  year  1501;  Jodo- 
cus,  surnamed  the  Doctor  of  Eisenach,  was  then  teaching 
scholastic  philosophy  in  that  plaec  with  great  success.  Me- 
lancthon  regrets  that  there  was  at  that  time  nothing  taught  at 
Erfurth  but  a  logic  beset  with  difficulties.  He  expresses  the 
opinion  that  if  Luther  had  met  with  professors  of  a  different 
aharacter,  if  he  had  been  taught  the  milder  and  more  tranquil- 
lizing doctrines  of  true  philosophy,  it  might  have  moderated 
and  softened  the  natural  vehemence  of  his  character. t  The 
new  pupil,  however,  began  to  study  the  philosophy  of  the  times 
in  the  writings  of  Occam,  Scotus,  Bonaventura,  and  Thomas 
Aquinas.     In  later  years  he  looked  upon  this  class  of  writers 

*  Degustatâ  igitur  litterarum  dulcedine,  natura  flagrans  cupiditata 
discendi  appétit  academiam. — (Mel.  Vit.  Luth.) 

t  Et  fortassis  ad  Ieniendam  vehementiam  naturœ  mitiora  studia  ver» 
philosophie. — (Ibid.) 
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with  abhorrence  ; — he  trembled  with  rage  when  even  the  name 
of  Aristotle  was  pronounced  in  his  presence  ;  and  he  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  if  Aristotle  had  not  been  a  man,  he  should 
he  tempted  to  take  him  for  the  devil.  But  his  mind,  eager 
for  instruction,  required  better  food  ;  and  he  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  best  ancient  authors,  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  others. 
He  did  not  satisfy  himself,  like  the  generality  of  students,  with 
learning  by  heart  the  works  of  these  writers  ;  but  he  endeavor- 
ed especially  to  fathom  their  thoughts,  to  imbibe  the  spirit  by 
which  they  were  animated,  to  make  their  wisdom  his  own,  to 
comprehend  the  object  they  aimed  at  in  their  writings,  and  to 
enrich  his  understanding  with  their  weighty  sentences  and 
brilliant  descriptions.  He  often  pressed  his  tutors  with  in- 
quiries, and  soon  outstript  his  school-fellows.*  Gifted  with  a 
retentive  memory  and  a  vivid  imagination,  all  that  he  had 
read  or  heard  remained  fixed  on  his  memory  ;  it  was  as  if  he 
had  seen  it  himself.  Thus  did  Luther  distinguish  himself  in 
his  early  youth.  "  The  whole  University,"  says  Melancthon, 
"  admired  his  genius."t 

But  even  at  this  early  period  the  young  man  of  eighteen 
did  not  study  merely  with  a  view  of  cultivating  his  under- 
standing ;  there  was  within  him  a  serious  thoughtfulness,  a 
heart  looking  upwards,  which  God  gives  to  those  whom  he 
designs  to  make  his  most  zealous  servants.  Luther  felt  tha" 
he  depended  entirely  upon  God, — a  simple  and  powerful  con 
viction,  which  is  at  once  a  principle  of  deep  humility  and  an 
incentive  to  great  undertakings.  He  fervently  invoked  the 
divine  blessing  upon  his  labours.  Every  morning  he  began 
the  day  with  prayer  ;  then  he  went  to  church  ;  afterwards  he 
commenced  his  studies,  and  he  never  lost  a  moment  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  "  To  pray  well,"  he  was  wont  to  say, 
"  was  the  better  half  of  study."  J 

*  Et  quidem  inter  primos,  ut  ingenio  studioque  multos  cotequalium 
«ntecellebat.     (Cochlaeus,  Acta  Lutheri,  p.  1.) 

t  Sic  igitur  in  juventute  eminebat  ut  toti  academise  Lutheri  ingenium 
admirationi  esset. — (Vita  Luth.) 

;  FleisBig  gebet,  ist  uber  die  Helfflt  studert.    (Mathes.  3.) 
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The  young  student  spent  in  the  library  of  the  university 
the  moments  he  could  snatch  from  his  academical  labours. 
Books  being  then  scarce,  it  was  in  his  eyes  a  great  privilege 
to  be  able  to  profit  by  the  treasures  of  this  vast  collection.  One 
day,  (he  had  been  then  two  years  at  Erfurth,  and  was  twenty 
years  of  age,)  he  was  opening  the  books  in  the  library  one 
after  another  in  order  to  read  the  names  of  the  authors.  One 
which  he  opened  in  its  turn  drew  his  attention.  He  had  not 
seen  anything  like  it  till  that  hour.  He  reads  the  title  : — it  is 
a  Bible!  a  rare  book,  unknown  at  that  time.*  His  interest  is 
strongly  excited;  he  is  filled  with  astonishment  at  finding  more 
in  this  volume  than  those  fragments  of  the  gospels  and  epis- 
tles which  the  Church  has  selected  to  be  read  to  the  people  in 
their  places  of  worship  every  Sunday  in  the  year.  Till  then 
he  had  thought  that  they  were  the  whole  word  of  God.  And 
here  are  so  many  pages,  so  many  chapters,  so  many  books,  of 
which  he  had  so  idea  !  His  heartbeats  as  he  holds  in  his 
hand  all  the  Scripture  divinely  inspired.  With  eagerness  and 
indescribable  feelings  he  turns  over  these  leaves  of  God's  word. 
The  first  page  that  arrests  his  attention,  relates  the  history 
of  Hannah  and  the  young  Samuel.  He  reads,  and  car. 
scarcely  restrain  his  joyful  emotion.  This  child  whom  his 
parents  lend  to  the  Lord  as  long  as  he  liveth  ;  Hannah's  song 
in  which  she  declares  that  the  Lord  raiseth  up  the  poor  out 
of  the  dust  and  lifteth  up  the  beggar  from  the  dunghill,  to  set 
him  among  princes;  the  young  Samuel  who  grows  up  in  the 
temple  before  the  Lord  ;  all  this  history,  all  this  revelation 
which  he  has  discovered,  excites  feelings  till  then  unknown. 
He  returns  home  with  a  full  heart.  "  Oh  !"  thought  he,  "  if 
God  would  but  give  me  such  a  book  for  my  own  !"f  Luther 
did  not  yet  understand  either  Greek  or  Hebrew.  It  is  not 
probable  that  he  should  have  studied  those  languages  during 
the  first  two  or  three  years  of  his  residence  in  the  university. 

*  Auff  ein  Zeyt,  wie  er  die  Bûcher  fein  nacheinander  besieht 
kombt  et  ùber  die  lateinische  Biblia.  (Mathes.  3.) 

t  Avide  percunit,  ccepitque  optare  ut  olimtalem  librum  et  ipse  nancUci 
posset.    (M.  Adami  Vit.  Luth.  p.  103.) 
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The  Bible  that  had  filled  him  with  such  transport  was  in 
Latin.  He  soon  returned  to  the  library  to  find  his  treasure 
again.  He  read  and  re-read,  and  then  in  his  surprise  and  joy, 
he  went  back  to  read  again.  The  first  gleams  of  a  new 
truth  then  arose  in  his  mind. 

Thus  has  God  caused  him  to  find  His  word  !  He  has  now 
discovered  that  book  of  which  he  is  one  day  to  give  to  his 
countrymen  that  admirable  translation  in  which  the  Germans 
for  three  centuries  have  read  the  ora<Jes  of  God.  For  the 
first  time,  perhaps,  this  precious  volume  has  been  removed 
from  the  place  that  it  occupied  in  the  library  of  Erfuith.  This 
book,  deposited  upon  the  unknown  shelves  of  a  dark  room,  is 
soon  to  become  the  book  of  life  to  a  whole  nation.  The  Re- 
formation lay  hid  in  that  Bible. 

If  was  in  this  same  year  that  Luther  took  his  first  academi- 
cal degree,  that  of  a  bachelor. 

The  excessive  labour  he  had  undergone  in  preparing  for 
his  -examination,  occasioned  a  dangerous  illness.  Death 
seemed  at  hand.  Serious  reflections  filled  his  mind.  He 
thought  his  earthly  career  was  at  an  end.  All  were  interested 
about  the  young  man.  "  It  was  a  pity,"  thought  they,  "  to 
see  so  many  hopes  so  early  extinguished."  Several  friends 
came  to  visit  him  on  his  sick  bed.  Amongst  them  was  an 
old  man,  a  venerable  priest,  who  had  observed  with  interest 
the  labours  and  academical  life  of  the  student  of  Mansfeld. 
Luther  could  not  conceal  the  thoughts  that  filled  his  mind. 
"  Soon,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  be  summoned  hence."  But  the 
prophetic  old  man  kindly  answered.  "  My  dear  bachelor,  take 
courage  !  you  will  not  die  this  time.  Our  God  will  yet  make 
you  his  instrument  in  comforting  many  others.*  For  God 
lays  his  cross  upon  those  whom  he  loves,  and  those  who  bear 
it  patiently  gain  much  wisdom."  The  words  impressed  the 
sick  youth.  It  was  as  he  lay  in  the  dust  of  death  that  he 
heard  the  voice  of  a  priest  remind  him  that  God,  as  Samuel's 
mother  had  said,  raiseth  up  the  poor.     The  old  man  has  poured 

•  Deus  te  virum  faciet  qui  alios  multos  iterum  consolabitur.  (M. 
Adami  Vit.  Luth.  p.  103.) 
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sweet  consolation  into  his  heart,  and  revived  his  spirits  ;  he 
will  never  forget  it.  "  This  was  the  first  prophecy  the  doctor 
ever  heard,"  says  Mathesius,  the  friend  of  Luther,  who  relates 
this  circumstance,  "  and  he  often  recollected  it."  We  may 
easily  comprehend  in  what  sense  Mathesius  calls  this  speech 
a  prophecy. 

When  Luther  was  restored  to  health  there  was  in  him  a 
something  new.  The  Bible,  his  sickness,  the  words  of  the 
old  priest,  seemed  to  have  called  him  to  a  new  vocation. 
There  was,  however,  as  yet,  no  settled  purpose  in  his  mind. 
He  resumed  his  studies.  In  1505  he  was  made  master  of  arts, 
or  doctor  in  philosophy.  The  university  of  Erfurth  was  then 
ihe  most  celebrated  in  all  Germany.  The  others  were  in 
comparison  but  inferior  schools.  The  ceremony  was  perform- 
ed according  to  custom,  with  much  pomp.  A  procession  with 
torches  came  to  do  honour  to  Luther.*  The  festival  was  mag- 
nificent. There  was  general  rejoicing.  Luther,  perhaps, 
encouraged  by  these  honours,  prepared  to  apply  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  study  of  the  law,  agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  hi3 
father. 

But  God  willed  otherwise.  Whilst  Luther  was  engaged 
in  various  studies,  and  beginning  to  teach  natural  philosophy 
and  the  ethics  of  Aristotle,  with  other  branches  of  philosophy, 
his  conscience  incessantly  reminded  him  that  religion  was  the 
one  thing  needful,  and  that  his  first  care  should  be  the  salva- 
tion of  his  soul.  He  had  learned  God's  hatred  of  sin  ;  he  re- 
membered the  penalties  that  his  word  denounces  against  the 
sinner  ;  and  he  asked  himself  tremblingly,  if  he  was  sure  that 
he  possessed  the  favour  of  God.  His  conscience  answered  : 
No  !  His  character  was  prompt  and  decided  ;  he  resolved  to 
do  all  that  depended  upon  himself,  to  ensure  a  well-grounded 
hope  of  immortality.  Two  events  occurred,  one  after  the 
other,  to  rouse  his  soul  and  confirm  his  resolution. 

Amongst  his  college  friends  there  was  one,  named  Alexis, 
with  whom  he  was  very  intimate.  One  morning  a  report 
was  spread  in  Ërfurth  that  Alexis  had  been   assassinated. 

*  L.  Opp.  W.  xxii.  p.  2339. 
V0L.   I.  12 
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Luther  hurried  to  the  spot  and  ascertained  the  truth  of  the 
report.  This  sudden  Joss  of  his  friend  affected  him,  and  the 
question  which  he  asked  himself:  "  What  would  become  of  me, 
if  J  were  thus  suddenly  called  away  ?"  filled  his  mind  with  the 
liveliest  apprehension.* 

It  was  then  the  summer  of  1505.  Luther  availed  himself 
of-  the  leisure  afforded  him  by  the  university  vacation,  to  take 
a  journey  to  Mansfeld,  to  revisit  the  beloved  abode  of  his  in- 
fancy, and  to  see  his  affectionate  parents.  Perhaps,  also,  he 
intended  to  open  his  heart  to  his  father,  to  sound  him  upon 
the  plan  that  was  forming  in  his  mind,  and  obtain  his  per- 
mission to  engage  in  a  different  vocation.  He  foresaw  all  the 
difficulties  that  awaited  him.  The  idle  life  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  priests  was  particularly  offensive  to  the  active 
miner  of  Mansfield.  The  ecclesiastics  were  moreover  little 
esteemed  in  society  :  most  of  them  possessed  but  a  scanty  re- 
venue, and  the  father,  who  had  made  many  sacrifices  to  keep  his 
son  at  the  university,  and  saw  him  lecturing  publicly  in  his 
twentieth  year,  in  a  celebrated  school,  was  not  likely  readily 
to  renounce  his  proud  hopes. 

We  are  not  informed  of  what  passed  during  Luther's  abode 
at  Mansfeld.  Perhaps  the  decided  wish  of  his  father  made 
him  fear  to  open  his  mind  to  him.  He  again  left  his  father's 
house  for  the  halls  of  the  academy.  He  was  within  a  short 
distance  of  Erfurth  when  he  was  overtaken  by  a  violent 
storm.  The  thunder  roared:  a  thunderbolt  sunk  into  the 
ground  by  his  side.  Luther  threw  himself  on  his  knees.  His 
hour  is  perhaps  come.  Death,  judgment,  eternity,  are  before 
him  in  all  their  terrors,  and  speak  with  a  voice  which  he  can  no 
longer  resist.  "  Encompassed  with  the  anguish  and  terror  of 
death,"  as  he  himself  says,f  he  makes  a  vow,  if  God  will  de- 
liver him  from  this  danger,  to  forsake  the  world,  and  devote 
himself  to  His  service.  Risen  from  the  earth,  having  still 
before  his  eyes  that  death  that  must  one  day  overtake  him,  he 

*  Interitu  sodalis  sui  contristatus.     (Cochlœus  p.  1.) 

t  Mit  Erschrecken  und  Angst  des  Todes  umgeben.     (L.  Epp.  ii.  101.) 
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examines  himself  seriously,  and  enquires  what  he  must  do.* 
The  thoughts  that  formerly  troubled  him  return  with  redoubled 
power.  He  has  endeavoured,  it  is  true,  to  fulfil  all  his  duties. 
But  what  is  the  state  of  his  soul  1  Can  he,  with  a  polluted 
soul,  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  so  terrible  a  God  ?  He  must 
become  holy.  He  now  thirsts  after  holiness  as  he  had  thirst- 
ed after  knowledge.  But  where  shall  he  find  it  ?  How  is  it 
to  be  attained  ?  The  university  has  furnished  him  with  the 
means  of  satisfying  his  first  wish.  Who  will  assuage  this 
anguish,  this  vehement  desire  that  consumes  him  now  ?  To 
what  school  of  holiness  can  he  direct  his  steps  ?  He  will  go 
into  a  cloister  ;  the  monastic  life  will  ensure  his  salvation. 
How  often  has  he  been  told  of  its  power  to  change  the  heart, 
to  cleanse  the  sinner,  to  make  man  perfect  !  He  will  enter  in- 
to a  monastic  order.  He  will  there  become  holy.  He  will 
thus  ensure  his  eternal  salvation. f 

Such  was  the  event  that  changed  the  vocation  and  the  whole 
destiny  of  Luther.  The  hand  of  God  was  in  it.  It  was  that 
powerful  hand  that  cast  to  the  ground  the  young  master  of 
arts,  the  aspirant  to  the  bar,  the  intended  jurisconsult,  to  give 
an  entirely  new  direction  to  his  after  life.  Rubianus,  one  of 
Luther's  friends  at  the  university  of  Erfurth,  wrote  to  him  in 
later  times  :  "  Divine  Providence  foresaw  what  you  would  one 
day  become,  when,  on  your  return  from  your  parents,  the  fire 
of  heaven  struck  you  to  the-  ground,  like  another  Paul,  near 
the  city  of  Erfurth,  and  separating  you  from  us,  led  you  to 
enter  the  Augustine  order."  Thus,  similar  circumstances 
marked  the  conversion  of  two  of  the  greatest  instruments  cho- 
sen by  Divine  Providence  to  effect  the  two  greatest  revo- 
lutions that  have  ever  taken  place  upon  the  earth:  Saint 
Paul  and  Luther.J 

*  Cum  esset  in  campo,  fulminis  ictu  territus.     (Cochlaous,  I.) 
i  Occasio  autem  fuit  ingrediendi  illud  vitse  genus  quod  pietati  et  studiia 
doctrinse  de  Deo  existimavit  esse  convenientius.     (Mel.  Vit.  Luth.) 

J  Some  historians  relate  that  Alexis  was  killed  by  the  thunder-bolt 
that  alarmed  Luther  ;  but  two  contemporaries,  Mathesius  and  Selneccer 
Un  Orat.  de  Luth.)  distinguish  between  these  two  events;  we  may  even 
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Luther  re-enters  Erfurth.  His  resolution  is  unalterable. 
Still  it  is  with  reluctance  that  he  prepares  to  break  ties  thai 
are  so  dear  to  him.  He  does  not  communicate  his  design  t«> 
any  of  his  companions.  But  one  evening  he  invites  his  col 
lege  friends  to  a  cheerful  and  simple  repast.  Music  or.ct 
more  enlivens  their  social  meeting.  It  is  Luther's  farewell  to 
the  world.  Henceforth  the  companions  of  his  pleasures  and 
studies  are  to  be  exchanged  for  the  society  of  monks  ;  cheerful 
and  witty  discourse  for  the  silence  of  the  cloister  ;  merry  voi- 
ces, for  the  solemn  harmony  of  the  quiet  chapel.  God  calls 
him;  he  must  sacrifice  all  things.  Now,  however,  for  the 
last  time,  let  him  give  way  to  the  joys  of  his  youth  !  The  re- 
past excites  his  friends.  Luther  himself  encourages  their  joy. 
But  at  the  moment  when  their  gaiety  is  at  its  height,  the  young 
man  can  no  longer  repress  the  serious  thoughts  that  occupy 
his  mind.  He  speaks.  He  declares  his  intention  to  his  as- 
tonished friends;  they  endeavour  to  oppose  it;  but  in  vain. 
And  that  very  night  Luther,  perhaps  dreading  their  importu- 
nity, quits  his  lodgings.  He  leaves  behind  his  books  and  fur- 
niture, taking  with  him  only  Virgil  and  Plautus.  (He  had 
not  yet  a  Bible.)  Virgil  and  Plautus!  an  epic  poem  and 
comedies  !  Singular  picture  of  Luther's  mind  !  There  was, 
in  fact  in  his  character  the  materials  of  a  complete  epic  poem; 
beauty,  grandeur,  and  sublimity  ;  but  his  disposition  inclined  to 
gaiety,  wit,  and  mirth;  and  more  than  one  ludicrous  trait 
broke  forth  from  the  serious  and  noble  ground-work  of  his  life. 

Furnished  with  these  two  books,  he  goes  alone  in  the  dark- 
less of  the  night  to  the  convent  of  the  hermits  of  St.  Augus- 
tine. He  asks  admittance.  The  door  opens  and  closes  again. 
Behold  him  for  ever  separated  from  his  parents,  from  his  com- 
panions in  study,  and  from  the  world.  It  was  the  17th  of  Au- 
gust 1505.  Luther  was  then  twenty-one  years  and  nine 
months  old. 

At  length  he  is  with  God.  His  soul  is  safe.  He  is  now  to 
obtain  that  holiness  he  so  ardently  desired.     The  monks  who 

add  to  their  testimony  that  of  Melancthon,  who  says,  "  SodaJem  neecia 
quo  casu  interfectum."     (Vita  Luth,) 
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gathered  round  the  young  doctor  were  full  of  admiration,  com- 
mending his  decision  and  renunciation  of  the  world.*  But 
Luther  did  not  forget  his  friends.  He  wrote  to  them,  bidding 
adieu  to  them  and  to  the  world,  and  the  next  day  he  sent  them 
these  letters,  together  with  the  clothes  he  had  till  then  worn, 
and  the  ring  he  received,  when  made  master  of  arts,  which  he 
returned  to  the  university,  that  nothing  might  remind  him  of 
the  world  he  had  renounced. 

His  friends  at  Erfurth  were  struck  with  astonishment.  Must 
it  be,  thought  they,  that  such  eminent  talents  should  be  lost  in 
that  monastic  life,  which  is  but  a  kind  of  burial  alive.t  Full  of 
grief,  they  immediately  repaired  to  the  convent,  in  hopes  of  in- 
ducing Luther  to  retract  so  fatal  a  resolution  ;  but  in  vain. 
The  doors  were  closed  against  them.  A  whole  month  was  to 
elapse  before  any  one  could  be  permitted  to  see  the  new  monk, 
or  to  speak  to  him. 

Luther  had  almost  immediately  communicated  to  his  pa- 
rents the  great  change  that  had  now  taken  place.  His  father 
was  thunderstruck.  He  trembled  for  his  son,  as  Luther  him- 
self tells  in  the  dedication  of  his  book  on  monastic  vows,  ad- 
dressed to  his  father.  His  weakness,  his  youth,  the  strength 
of  his  passions,  made  his  father  fear  that,  after  the  first  moments 
of  enthusiasm  should  have  passed,  the  indolent  life  of  a  monk 
might  either  tempt  the  young  man  to  despair,  or  occasion  him 
to  fall  into  some  grievous  sin.  He  knew  that  a  monastic  life 
had  already  ruined  many.  Besides,  the  miner  of  Mansfeld  had 
formed  other  plans  for  his  son.  He  had  hoped  that  he  would 
contract  a  rich  and  honourable  marriage.  And  now  all  his 
ambitious  projects  were  overthrown  in  one  night  by  this  im- 
prudent step. 

John  wrote  an  angry  letter  to  his  son,  in  which  he  used  a 
tone  of  authority  that  he  had  laid  aside  from  the  period  when 
his  son. had  been  made  Master  of  Arts.  He  withdrew  all  his 
favour,  and  declared  him  disinherited  from  a  father's  love.    In 

*  Hujus  mundi  contemptû,  ingressus  est  repente,  muMs  admirantibil», 
monasterium  (Cochlaeus,  1.) 

t  In  vitâ  semimortuà. — (Melch.  Adami  V.  L.  p.  103.) 
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vain  did  John  Luther's  friends,  and  doubtless  his  wife,  endeav 
our  to  soften  his  displeasure,  by  saying:  "  If  you  would  make 
a  sacrifice  to  God,  let  it  be  the  best  and  dearest  of  your  pos 
sessions,  your  son,  your  Isaac."  The  inexorable  town-coun 
cillor  of  Mansfeld  would  listen  to  nothing. 

After  some  time,  however,  (Luther  tells  us  this  in  a  sermon 
preached  at  Wittemberg,  the  20th  of  January,  1544,)  the 
plague  visited  the  neighbourhood,  and  deprived  John  Luther 
of  two  of  his  sons.  Just  then  there  came  one  who  told  the 
father,  who  was  in  deep  affliction  :  "  The  monk  of  Erfurth  is 
also  dead."  His  friends  took  that  opportunity  of  reconciling 
the  father  to  the  young  novice.  "  If  it  should  be  a  false  re- 
port," said  they,  "at  least  sanctify  your  present  affliction  by 
consenting  that  your  son  should  be  a  monk."  "  Well,  be  it 
so,"  said  John  Luther,  with  a  heart  broken  and*  yet  struggling, 
"and  God  grant  he  may  prosper!"  When  Luther,  at  a  later 
period,  reconciled  to  his  father,  related  the  event  that  had  in- 
duced him  to  embrace  a  monastic  life  :  "  God  grant,"  replied 
the  worthy  miner,  "  that  you  may  not  have  mistaken  a  delu- 
sion of  the  devil  for  a  sign  from  heaven."* 

There  was  then  in  Luther  little  of  that  which  made  him  in 
after  life  the  Reformer  of  the  Church.  His  entering  into  a 
convent  is  a  proof  of  this.  It  was  an  act  in  that  spirit  of  a 
past  age  from  which  he  was  to  contribute  to  deliver  the  Church. 
He  who  was  about  to  become  the  teacher  of  the  world,  was  as 
yet  only  its  servile  imitator.  A  new  stone  was  added  to  the 
edifice  of  superstition,  by  the  very  person  who  was  shortly  to 
overturn  it.  Luther  was  then  looking  for  salvation  in  himself 
in  works  and  observances  ;  he  knew  not  that  salvation  cometh 
of  God  only.  He  sought  to  establish  his  own  righteousness 
and  his  own  glory, — being  ignorant  of  the  righteousness  and 
glory  of  God.  But  what  he  was  then  ignorant  of  he  soon 
learned.  It  was  in  the  cloister  of  Erfurth  that  the  great 
change  was  effected  which  substituted  in  his  heart  God  and 
His  wisdom  for  the  world  and  its  traditions,  and  prepared  the 

*  Gott  geb  class  es  nicht  ein  Betrug  und  teuilisch  Gespenst  sey.     (L. 
Epp.  ii.  p.  101.) 
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mighty  revolution  of  which  he  was  the  most  illustrious  in- 
strument. 

Martin  Luther,  on  entering  the  convent,  changed  his  name, 
and  took  that  of  Augustine.  "  What  can  be  more  mad  and 
impious,"  said  he,  in  relating  this  circumstance,  "  than  to  re- 
nounce one's  Christian  name  for  the  sake  of  a  cowl  !  It  is 
thus  the  popes  are  ashamed  of  their  Christian  names,  and 
show  thereby  that  they  are  deserters  from  Jesus  Christ."* 

The  monks  had  received  him  joyfully.  It  was  no  small 
gratification  to  their  self-love  to  see  the  university  forsaken,  by 
one  of  its  most  eminent  scholars,  for  a  house  of  their  order. 
Nevertheless,  they  treated  him  harshly,  and  imposed  upon  him 
?he  meanest  offices.  They  perhaps  wished  to  humble  the 
doctor  of  philosophy,  and  to  teach  him  that  his  learning  did 
aot  raise  him  above  his  brethren  ;  and  thought,  moreover,  by 
this  method,  to  prevent  his  devoting  himself  to  his  studies, 
from  which  the  convent  would  derive  no  advantage.  The 
former  master  of  arts  was  obliged  to  perform  the  functions  of 
4oor-kceper,  to  open  and  shut  the  gates,  to  wind  up  the  clock, 
to  sweep  the  church,  to  clean  the  rooms. f  Then,  when  the 
poor  monk,  who  was  at  once  porter,  sexton,  and  servant  of  the 
cloister,  had  finished  his  work  :  "  Cum  sacco  per  civitatem — 
With  your  bag  through  the  town!"  cried  the  brothers;  and, 
loaded  with  his  bread-bag,  he  was  obliged  to  go  through  the 
streets  of  Erfurth,  begging  from  house  to  house,  and  perhaps 
at  the  dooro  of  those  very  persons  who  had  been  either  his 
friends  or  bra  inferiors.  But  he  bore  it  all.  Inclined,  from 
his  natural  disposition,  to  devote  himself  heartily  to  whatever 
\ie  undertook,  it  was  with  his  whole  soul  that  he  had  become 
t  monk.  Besides,  could  he  wish  to  spare  the  body?  to  re- 
gard the  satisfying  of  the  flesh  ?  Not  thus  could  he  acquire 
the  humility,  (lie  holiness,  that  he  had  come  to  seek  within  the 
walls  of  a  cloister  ? 

The  poor  monk,  overwhelmed  with  toil,  eagerly  availed 
himself  of  every  moment  he  could  snatch  from  his  degrading 

*  On  Genesis,  xxxiv.  3. 

t  Loca  immunda  purgare  coactus  fuit. — (M.  Adami  Vit.  Luth.  p.  103.) 
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occupations.  He  sought  to  retire  apart  from  his  companions, 
and  give  himself  up  to  his  beloved  studies.  But  the  brethren 
soon  perceived  this,  came  about  him  with  murmurs,  and 
forced  him  to  leave  his  books  :  "  Come,  come  !  it  is  not  by 
study,  but  by  begging  bread,  corn,  eggs,  fish,  meat  and  money, 
that  you  can  benefit  the  cloister."*  And  Luther  submitted, 
put  away  his  books,  and  resumed  his  bag.  Far  from  repent- 
ing of  the  yoke  he  had  taken  upon  himself,  he  resolved  to  go 
through  with  it.  Then  it  was  that  the  inflexible  perseverance 
with  which  he  ever  prosecuted  the  resolutions  he  had  once 
formed  began  to  develop  itself.  His  patient  endurance  of  this 
rough  usage  gave  a  powerful  energy  to  his  will.  God  was 
exercising  him  first  with  small  trials,  that  he  might  learn  to 
stand  firm  in  great  ones.  Besides,  to  be  able  to  deliver  the 
age  in  which  he  lived  from  the  miserable  superstitions  under 
which  it  groaned,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  feel  the 
weight  of  them.  To  empty  the  cup,  he  must  drink  it  to  the 
very  dregs. 

This  severe  apprenticeship  did  not,  however,  last  so  long  as 
Luther  might  have  feared.  The  prior  of  the  convent,  upon 
the  intercession  of  the  university  of  which  Luther  was  a 
member,  freed  him  from  the  mean  offices  the  monks  had  im- 
posed upon  him.  The  young  monk  then  resumed  his  studies 
with  fresh  zeal.  The  works  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
especially  those  of  St.  Augustine,  attracted  his  attention.  The 
exposition  which  this  celebrated  doctor  has  written  upon  the 
Psalms,  and  his  book  concerning  the  Letter  and  the  Spirit, 
were  his  favourite  reading.  Nothing  struck  him  so  much  as 
the  opinions  of  this  Father  upon  the  corruption  of  man's  will, 
and  upon  the  grace  of  God.  He  felt,  in  his  own  experience, 
the  reality  of  that  corruption,  and  the  necessity  for  that  grace. 
The  words  of  St.  Augustine  found  an  echo  in  his  heart  :  if  he 
could  have  belonged  to  any  other  school  than  that  of  Christ,  it 
would  have  undoubtedly  been  that  of  the  doctor  of  Hippo. 
He  almost  knew  by  heart  the  works  of  Peter  d'Ailly  and  of 
Gabriel  Biel.  He  was  struck  with  an  observation  of  the 
*  SMnecceii  Orat.  de  Luth. 
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former,  that  if  the  Church  had  not  decided  otherwise,  it  would 
have  been  preferable  to  allow  that  we  really  receive  the  bread 
and  wine  in  the  Holy  Sacrament,  and  not  mere  accidents. 

He  also  studied  with  attention  Occam  and  Gerson,  who 
have  so  freely  expressed  themselves  concerning  the  authority 
of  the  Popes.  To  this  course  of  reading  he  united  other  exer- 
cises. He  was  heard  publicly  to  unravel  the  most  complica- 
ted arguments,  and  extricate  himself  from  labyrinths  whence 
others  could  find  no  outlet.     His  hearers  were  astonished.* 

But  it  was  not  to  gain  the  credit  of  being  a  great  genius 
that  he  entered  a  cloister  ;  it  was  to  find  the  aliments  of  piety 
to  God.f     He  regarded  these  pursuits  only  as  recreations. 

He  loved,  above  all,  to  draw  wisdom  from  the  pure  spring 
of  the  Word  of  God.  He  found  in  the  convent  a  Bible,  fas- 
tened by  a  chain.  He  had  constant  recourse  to  this  chained 
Bible.  He  understood  but  little  of  the  Word;  but  still  it  was 
his  most  absorbing  study.  Sometimes  he  would  meditate  on 
a  single  passage  for  a  whole  day;  another  time  he  learned  by 
heart  some  parts  of  the  Prophets,  but  above  all,  he  wished  to 
acquire,  from  the  writings  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets,  the 
knowledge  of  God's  will, — to  increase  in  reverence  for  His 
name, — and  to  nourish  his  faith  by  the  sure  testimony  of  the 
word.  | 

It  was  apparently  at  this  period,  that  he  began  to  study  the 
Scriptures  in  the  originals,  and,  by  this  means,  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  the  most  perfect  and  useful  of  his  printed  works, — the 
translation  of  the  Bible.  He  made  use  of  the  Hebrew  Lexi- 
con, by  Reuchlin,  which  had  just  appeared.  John  Lange,  a 
brother  in  the  convent,  who  was  skilled  in  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  and  with  whom  he  always  maintained  an  intimate 
acquaintance,  probably  assisted  him  at  the  outset.  He  also 
made  much  use  of  the  learned  comments  of  Nicholas  Lyra, 

*  In  disputationibus  publicis  Iabyrinthos  aliis  inextricablies,  diserta 
multis  admirantibus  explicabat. — (Melancth.  Vit.  Luth.) 

t  In  eo  vitae  génère  non  famam  ingenii,  sed  alimenta  pietatis  qcœrebaU 
-  -(Melancth.  Vit.  Luth.) 

J  Ut  firmis  testimoniis  aleret  timorem  et  fidem. — (Ibid.) 
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who  died  in  1340.  It  was  this  circumstance  that  made  Pflug 
(afterwards  Bishop  of  Naumburg)  remark  :  "  Si  Lyra  non 
tyrasset,  Lutherus  non  saltasset. — If  Lyra  had  not  played  his 
lyre  Luther  had  never  danced,"* 

The  young  monk  applied  himself  to  his  studies  with  so 
much  zeal,  that  often,  for  two  or  three  weeks  together,  he 
would  omit  the  prescribed  prayers.  But  he  was  soon  alarmed 
by  the  thought  that  he  had  transgressed  the  rules  of  his  order. 
Then  he  shut  himself  up  to  redeem  his  negligence  ;  he  set 
himself  to  repeat  conscientiously  all  his  omitted  prayers  with- 
out thinking  of  his  necessary  food.  On  one  occasion  he 
passed  seven  weeks  almost  without  sleep. 

Burning  with  the  desire  after  that  holiness  which  he  had 
sought  in  the  cloister,  Luther  gave  himself  up  to  all  the  ri- 
gour of  an  ascetic  life.  He  endeavoured  to  crucify  the  flesh 
by  fastings,  macerations,  and  watchings.f  Shut  up  in  his  cell 
as  in  a  prison,  he  was  continually  struggling  against  the  evil 
thoughts  and  inclinations  of  his  heart.  A  little  bread,  a  sin- 
gle herring,  were  often  his  only  food.  Indeed  he  was  consti- 
tutionally abstemious.  So  it  was  that  his  friends  have  often 
seen  him, — even  after  he  had  learned  that  heaven  was  not  to 
be  purchased  by  abstinence, — content  himself  with  the  poorest 
food,  and  go  four  days  together  without  eating  or  drinking.J 
This  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  a  credible  witness, — Me- 
lancthon  ;  and  we  see  from  this  how  little  attention  is  due  to 
the  fables  which  ignorance  and  prejudice  have  circulated  as 
to  intemperance  in  Luther.  Nothing  was  too  great  a  sacrifice, 
at  the  period  we  speak  of,  for  the  sake  of  becoming  holy  to 
gain  heaven.  Never  did  the  Romish  Church  contain  a  monk 
of  more  piety;  never  did  a  cloister  witness  efforts  more  sin- 

*  Gesch.  d.  deutsch.  Bibelubersetzung. 

t  Summa  disciplina  severitate  se  ipso  regit,  et  omnibus  cxercitii» 
lectionum,  disputationum,  jejuniorum,  precum,  orancs  longe  superat. — 
(Melancth.  Vita  Luth.) 

}  Erat  enim  naturâ  valde  modici  cibi  et  potus  ;  vidi  continuis  quatuor 
diebus,  cum  quidem  recte  valeret,  prorsus  nihil  edentcm  aut  bibentem.— 
(Melancth.  Vita  Luth.) 
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core  and  unwearied  to  purchase  eternal  happiness.*  When 
Luther,  become  a  Reformer,  declared  that  heaven  could  not 
be  thus  purchased,  he  knew  well  what  he  said  :  "  Verily," 
wrote  he  to  Duke  George  of  Saxony,  "  I  was  a  devout  monk, 
and  followed  the  rules  of  my  order  so  strictly,  that  I  cannot 
tell  you  all.  If  ever  a  monk  entered  into  heaven  by  his 
monkish  merits,  certainly  I  should  have  obtained  an  entrance 
there.  All  the  monks  who  knew  me  will  confirm  this;  and 
if  it  had  lasted  much  longer,  I  should  have  become  literally 
a  martyr,  through  watchings,  prayer,  reading,  and  other  la- 
bours."! 

We  approach  the  period  which  made  Luther  a  new  man  ; 
and,  by  discovering  to  him  the  unfathomable  love  of  God, 
created  in  him  the  power  to  declare  it  to  the  world. 

Luther  did  not  find,  in  the  tranquillity  of  the  cloister  and 
monkish  perfection,  the  peace  he  was  in  quest  of.  He  wanted 
an  assurance  that  he  was  saved.  This  was  the  great  want 
of  his  soul  ;  without  it  he  could  not  rest.  But  the  fears  which 
had  shaken  him  in  the  world,-pursued  him  to  his  cell.  Nay 
more,  they  increased  there,  and  the  least  cry  of  his  conscience 
seemed  to  resound  beneath  the  vaulted  roofs  of  the  cloister. 
God  had  led  him  thither,  that  he  might  learn  to  know  him- 
self, and  to  despair  of  his  own  strength  or  virtues.  His  con- 
science, enlightened  by  the  Divine  Word,  taught  him  what  it 
was  to  be  holy;  but  he  was  filled  with  terror  at  finding, 
neither  in  his  heart  nor  in  his  life,  the  transcript  of  that  holi- 
ness which  he  contemplated  with  wonder  in  the  Word  of 
God.  Melancholy  discovery  !  and  one  that  is  made  by  every 
sincere  man.  No  righteousness  within  ;  no  righteousness 
in  outward  action:  every  where  omission  of  duty, — sin,  pol- 
lution.— The  more  ardent  Luther's  natural  character,  the  more 
powerful  was  this  secret  and  constant  resistance  of  his  nature 
to  that  which  is  good,  and  the  deeper  did  it  plunge  him  into 
despair. 

•  Strenue  in  studiis  et  excrcitiis  spiritualibus  militavit  ibi  Deo  annis 
quatuor.     (Cochlœus,  1.) 
L.  Opp.  (W.)  xix.  2299, 
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The  monks  and  theologians  encouraged  him  to  do  goal 
works,  and  in  that  way  satisfy  the  divine  justice.  "  But 
what  works,"  thought  he,  "  can  proceed  out  of  a  heart  like 
mine?  How  can  I,  with  works  polluted  even  in  their  source 
and  motive,  stand  before  a  Holy  Judge?" — "I  was,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  a  great  sinner,"  says  he  ;  "  and  I  could  not  think 
it  possible  for  me  to  appease  him  with  my  merits." 

He  was  agitated  and  dejected  ;  shunning  the  trivial  and  dull 
discourse  of  the  monks.  The  latter,  unable  to  comprehend 
the  tempestuous  heavings  of  his  soul,  watched  him  with  as- 
tonishment,* while  they  complained  of  his  silent  and  unsocial 
manners.  One  day,  Cochlseus  tells  us,  whilst  mass  was  per- 
forming in  the  chapel,  Luther's  abstraction  led  him  thither, 
and  he  found  himself  in  the  choir  in  the  midst  of  the  monks, 
dejected  and  in  anguish  of  mind.  The  priest  had  bowed  be- 
fore the  altar — the  incense  was  offered,  the  Gloria  chauntedj 
and  thé  gospel  was  being  read,  when  the  unhappy  monk,  un- 
able to  suppress  his  mental  torment,  exclaimed,  falling  upon 
his  knees,  "  It  is  not  I — it  is  not  I."t  The  monks  were  all 
amazement,  and  the  solemnity  was  for  an  instant  interrupted. 
Luther  may  perhaps  have  thought  he  heard  some  reproach  of 
which  he  knew  himself  guiltless  ;  or  he  may  have  meant,  at 
the  moment,  to  declare  himself  undeserving  of  being  of  the 
number  of  those  to  whom  Christ's  death  had  brought  eternal 
life.  According  to  Cochlasus,  the  gospel  of  the  day  was  the 
account  of  the  dumb  man  out  of  whom  Jesus  cast  a  devil. 
Possibly  Luther's  exclamation  (if  the  story  be  true.)  had  ref- 
erence to  this  fact,  and  that  resembling  the  dœmoniac  in  being 
like  him  speechless,  he  by  his  cry  protested  that  his  silence 
was  owing  to  a  different  cause  from  demoniacal  possession. 
Indeed,  Cochlœus  tells  us  that  the  monks  did  sometimes  as- 
cribe the  mental  distresses  of  their  brother  to  a  secret  inter- 
course with  the  devil,  and  that  writer  appears  himself  to  have 
shared  in  the  opinion.  J 

*  Visus  est  fratribus  non  nihil  singularitalis  habere.     (Cochlaeus,  1.) 
+  Cum  repente  ceciderit  vociférons:     Non   sum!    non   sunn 

(Cochfœus,  1.) 
t  Kx  occulto  aliquo  cum  sermone  cominario.     (lb.) 
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A  tender  conscience  led  him  to  regard  the  least  sin  as  a 
great  crime.  No  sooner  had  he  detected  it,  than  he  laboured 
to  expiate  it  by  the  strictest  self-denial;  and  that  served  only 
to  make  him  feel  the  inutility  of  all  human  remedies.  "  I 
tormented  myself  to  death,"  says  he,  "  to  procure  for  my 
troubled  heart  and  agitated  conscience  peace  in  the  presence 
of  God:  but  encompassed  with  thick  darkness,  I  nowhere 
found  peace." 

AH  the  practices  of  monkish  holiness  which  quieted  so 
many  drowsy  consciences  around  him,  and  to  which  in  his 
agony  of  mind  he  had  recourse,  soon  evinced  themselves  to 
be  useless  prescriptions  of  an  empirical  quackery  in  religion. 
"  When  during  the  time  I  was  a  monk,  I  felt  temptations  as- 
sail me,  I  am  a  lost  man,  thought  I.  Immediately  I  resorted 
to  a  thousand  methods  to  appease  the  reproaches  of  my  heart. 
I  confessed  every  day.  But  all  that  was  of  no  use.  Then, 
overwhelmed  with  dejection,  I  distressed  myself  by  the  multi- 
ude  of  my  thoughts.  See,  said  I  to  myself,  thou  art  envious, 
impatient,  passionate  ;  therefore  wretch  that  thou  art  !  it  is  of 
no  use  to  thee  to  have  entered  into  this  holy  order." 

And  yet  Luther,  imbued  with  the  prejudices  of  the  age, 
had  from  his  youth  deemed  the  remedies  of  which  he  now 
experienced  the  inefflcacy,  the  certain  cure  of  a  sick  soul. 
What  was  to  be  thought  of  this  strange  discovery  which  he 
had  just  made  in  the  solitude  of  his  cloister?  One  may  then 
live  in  the  sanctuary,  and  yet  carry  within  a  man  of  sin.  He 
has  obtained  another  garment,  but  not  another  heart  ;  his  hopes 
are  disappointed;  where  shall  he  turn?  All  these  rules  and 
observances,  can  they  be  mere  inventions  ?  Such  a  supposi- 
tion appeared  to  him  one  moment  as  a  temptation  of  the  devil, 
— and  the  next,  an  irresistible  truth.  Struggling  either 
against  the  holy  voice  which  spoke  in  his  heart,  or  against 
the  venerable  institutions  which  had  the  sanction  of  ages, 
Luther's  existence  was  a  continued  conflict.  The  young 
monk  moved,  like  a  spectre,  through  the  long  corridors  of  the 
cloisters  with  sighs  and  groans.     His  bodily  powers  failed, 

VOL.    I.  13 
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nis  strength  forsook  him  ;  sometimes  be  was  motionless  as  if 
dead.* 

One  day,  overcome  with  sadness,  he  shut  himself  in  his  cell, 
and  for  several  days  and  nights  suffered  no  one  to  approach 
him.  One  of  his  friends,  Lucas  Edemberger,  uneasy  about 
the  unhappy  monk,  and  having  some  presentiment  of  his 
state,  took  with  him  some  young  boys,  choral  singers,  and 
went  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  his  cell.  No  one  opened  or 
answered.  The  good  Edemberger,  still  more  alarmed,  broke 
open  the  door,  and  discovered  Luther  stretched  on  the  floor  in 
unconsciousness,  and  without  any  sign  of  life.  His  friend 
tried  in  vain  to  recall  his  senses,  but  he  continued  motionless. 
Then  the  young  choristers  began  to  sing  a  sweet  hymn. 
Their  clear  voices  acted  like  a  charm  on  the  poor  monk,  to 
whom  music  had  always  been  a  source  of  delight,  and  by  slow 
degrees  his  strength  and  consciousness  returned.!  But  if  for 
a  few  instants  music  could  restore  to  him  a  degree  of  sereni- 
ty, another  and  more  powerful  remedy  was  needed  for  the 
cure  of  his  malady  ;  there  was  needed  that  sweet  and  penetra- 
ting sound  of  the  Gospel,  which  is  the  voice  of  God.  He 
felt  this  to  be  his  want.  Accordingly  his  sufferings  and  fear» 
impelled  him  to  study  with  unwearied  zeal  the  writings  of  the 
Apostles  and  Prophets.* 

Luther  was  not  the  first  monk  who  had  passed  through 
these  conflicts.  The  cloisters  often  enveloped  in  their  dark 
walls  abominable  vices,  which,  if  they  had  been  revealed,  would 
have  made  an  upright  mind  shudder;  but  often  also  they  con- 
cealed Christian  virtues,  which  grew  up  beneath  the  shelter 
of  a  salutary  retirement  ;  and  which,  if  they  had  been  brought 
forth  to  view,  would  have  been  the  -admiration  of  the  world. 
They  who  possessed  these  virtues,  living  only  with  each  other 
and  with  God,  drew  no  attention  from  without,  and  were  often 

*  Stepe  eum  cogitantem  attentius  de  ira  Dei,  aut  de  mirandis  pœnarum 
exemplis,  subito  tanti  terrores  concuticbant,  ut  pene  exanimaretur. 
(Melancth.  Vita  Luth.) 

+  Seckend.  p.  53. 

1  Hoc  studium  ut  magie  expeteret,  illis  suis  doloribus  et  pavoribuf 
raovebatur.     (Melancth.  Vita  Luth.) 
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unknown  even  to  the  small  convent  in  which  they  were  in- 
closed ; — their  life  was  known  only  to  God.  At  times  these 
humble  recluses  fell  into  that  mystic  theology,  the  melancholy 
failing  of  the  noblest  minds,  which  in  an  earlier  age  had  been 
the  delight  of  the  first  monks  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and 
which  wears  out  unprofitably  the  souls  in  which  it  reigns. 

But  whenever  one  of  these  men  was  called  to  fill  a  distin- 
guished post,  he  manifested  virtues  of  which  the  salutary  ef- 
fects were  long  and  widely  felt.  The  candle  being  placed  on 
the  candlestick,  gave  light  to  all  the  house  ;  many  were 
awakened  by  this  light.  Thus  it  was  that  these  pious  souls 
were  propagated  from  generation  to  generation  :  and  they 
were  shining  like  distant  torches  in  the  very  periods  when  the 
cloisters  were  often  only  the  impure  receptacles  of  darkness. 

There  was  a  young  man  who  had  thus  distinguished  him- 
self in  one  of  the  convents  in  Germany.  His  name  was  John 
Staupitz;  he  was  descended  from  a  noble  family  in  Misnia. 
From  early  youth  he  had  been  marked  by  a  taste  for  letters 
and  a  love  of  virtue.*  He  felt  the  necessity  of  retirement  that 
he  might  devote  himself  to  learning.  But  he  soon  found  that 
philosophy,  and  the  study  of  nature,  could  do  nothing  for  our 
eternal  salvation. 

He  therefore  began  to  study  divinity.  But  he  especially 
endeavoured  to  join  obedience  with  knowledge.  "For,"  says 
one  of  his  biographers,  "  it  is  in  vain  to  call  ourselves  divines, 
if  we  do  not  confirm  that  noble  title'  by  our  lives."  The  study 
of  the  Bible  and  of  St.  Augustine,  the  knowledge  of  himself, 
the  war  he,  like  Luther,  had  to  wage  with  the  deceitfulness  and 
lusts  of  his  own  heart,— led  him  to  the  Saviour.  He  found  in 
faith  in  Christ,  Peace  to  his  soul.  The  doctrine  of  the  Elec- 
tion by  Grace  especially  engaged  his  thoughts.  The  upright- 
ness of  his  life,  the  depth  of  his  learning,  the  eloquence  of  his 
speech,  no  less  than  a  striking  exterior  and  dignified  manners,! 
recommended  him  to  his  contemporaries.      The  Elector  of 

*  A  teneris  unguiculis  generoso  animi  impetu  ad  virtutem  el  eruditam 
doctrinam  contenait.     (Melch.  Adam.  Vita  Staupizii.) 
+  Corporis  forma  atque  statura  conspicuus.     (Cochl.  3.) 
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Saxony,  Frederic  the  Wise,  honoured  him  with  his  friendship 
employed  him  in  several  embassies,  and  founded  under  his  di- 
rection the  University  of  Wittemberg.  Staupitz  was  the  first 
professor  of  divinity  in  that  school,  from  whence  the  light  was 
one  day  to  issue  to  enlighten  the  schools  and  churches  of  so 
many  nations.  He  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Lateran,  m 
place  of  the  archbishop  of  Salzburg,  became  provincial  of  hi3 
order  in  Thuringia  and  Saxony,  and  afterwards  Vicar-general 
of  the  Augustines  for  all  Germany. 

Staupitz  deeply  lamented  the  corruption  of  morals  and  the 
errors  of  doctrine  which  then  devastated  the  Church.  His 
writings  on  '  the  love  of  God,'  '  on  christian  faith,'  and  '  con- 
formity with  the  death  of  Christ,'  as  well  as  the  testimony  of 
Luther,  give  proof  of  this.  But  he  considered  the  first  of 
these  two  evils  as  much  greater  than  the  latter.  Besides,  the 
gentleness  and  indecision  of  his  character,  his  desire  not  to  go 
beyond  the  sphere  of  action  which  he  thought  assigned  to  him, 
made  him  more  fit  to  be  the  restorer  of  a  convent  than  the 
Reformer  of  the  Church.  He  would  have  wished  to  raise 
none  but  men  of  distinguished  characters  to  offices  of  import- 
ance, but  not  finding  them,  he  submitted  to  the  necessity  of 
employing  others.  "  We  must,  "  said  he,  "  plough  with  su»h 
horses  as  we  can  find  ;  and  if  we  cannot  find  horses,  we  must 
plough  with  oxen."* 

We  have  seen  the  anguish  and  internal  struggles  which 
Luther  underwent  in  the  convent  of  Erfurth.  At  this  period 
the  visit  of  the  Vicar-general  was  announced.  Staupitz,  in 
fact,  arrived  in  his  usual  visitation  of  inspection.  The  friend 
of  Frederic,  the  founder  of  the  University  of  Wittemberg, 
the  chief  of  the  Augustines,  cast  a  benevolent  look  upon  those 
monks  who  were  subject  to  his  authority.  Soon  one  of  the 
brothers  attracted  his  notice.  He  was  a  young  man  of  middle 
stature,  reduced  by  study,  fasting,  and  watching,  so  that  you 
might  count  his  bones.f  His  eyes,  which  were  afterwards 
compared  to  a  falcon's,  were  sunk;  his  demeanour  was  dc- 

*  L.  Opp.  (W.)  v.  2189  "*  P.  MoKcllam  Ejw». 
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lected  ;  his  countenance  expressed  a  soul  agitated  with  severe 
conflicts,  but  yet  strong  and  capable  of  endurance.  There 
was  in  his  whole  appearance  something  grave,  melancholy, 
and  solemn.  Staupitz,  who  had  acquired  discernment  by  long 
experience,  easily  discerned  what  was  passing  in  that  mind, 
and  at  once  distinguished  the  young  monk  from  all  his  com- 
panions. He  felt  drawn  towards  him,  had  a  kind  of  presenti- 
ment of  his  singular  destiny,  and  soon  experienced  for  his  in- 
ferior a  paternal  interest.  He,  like  Luther,  had  been  called 
to  struggle;  he  could  therefore  understand  his  feelings.  He 
could,  above  all,  shew  him  the  path  to  that  peace  which  he 
had  himself  found.  What  he  was  told  of  the  circumstances 
that  had  induced  the  young  Augustine  to  enter  the  convent, 
increased  his  sympathy.  He  enjoined  the  prior  to  treat  him 
with  more  mildness.  He  availed  himself  of  the  opportuni- 
ties his  office  afforded  for  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  young 
monk.  He  approached  him  affectionately,  and  endeavoured 
in  every  way  to  overcome  the  timidity  of  the  novice — a 
timidity  increased  by  the  respect  and  fear  that  he  felt  for  a 
person  of  rank  so  exalted  as  that  of  Staupitz. 

The  heart  of  Luther,  which  had  remained  closed  under 
harsh  treatment,  at  last  opened  and  expanded  to  the  sweet 
beams  of  love.  "  As  in  water  face  answereth  to  face,  so  the 
heart  of  man  to  man."  (Prov.  xxvii.  9.)  Staupitz's  heart 
responded  to  that  of  Luther.  The  Vicar-general  understood 
him.  The  monk  felt  towards  him  a  confidence  till  then  un- 
known. He  opened  to  him  the  cause  of  his  sadness,  he  de- 
scribed the  horrid  thoughts  that  distressed  him,  and  hence 
ensued,  in  the  cloister  of  Erfurth,  conversations  full  of  wisdom 
and  instruction. 

"  It  is  in  vain,"  said  the  dejected  Luther  to  Staupitz,  "  that 
I  make  promises  to  God  ;  sin  is  always  too  strong  for  me." 

"  Oh,  my  friend;"  answered  the  -Vicar-general,  looking  back 
on  his  own  experience,  "  I  have  vowed  to  the  holy  God  more 
than  a  thousand  times  that  I  would  live  a  holy  life,  and  never 
have  I.  kept  my  vow  !  I  now  make  no  more  vows,  for  I  know 
well  I  shairnot  keep  them.     If  God  will  not  be  merciful  to 
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me  for  Christ's  sake,  and  grant  me  a  happy  death  when  I  leave 
this  world,  I  cannot,  with  all  my  vows  and  good  works,  stand 
before  him.     I  must  perish."* 

The  young  monk  is  terrified  at  the  thought  of  divine  jus- 
tice. He  confesses  all  his  fears.  The  unspeakable  holiness 
of  God — his  sovereign  majesty  fill  him  with  awe.  "Who  can 
endure  the  day  of  his  coming  ?  Who  can  stand  when  He 
appeareth  ? 

Staupitz  resumed.  He  knew  where  he  had  found  peace, 
and  it  was  in  his  heart  to  tell  the  young  man.  "  Why,"  said 
he,  "  do  you  distress  yourself  with  these  speculations  and  high 
thoughts  ?  Look  to  the  wounds  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  blood 
which  he  has  shed  for  you  ;  it  is  there  you  will  see  the  mercy 
of  God.  Instead  of  torturing  yourself  for  your  faults,  cast 
yourself  into  the  arms  of  the  Redeemer.  Trust  in  him, — in 
the  righteousness  of  his  life,  in  the  expiatory  sacrifice  of  his 
death.  Do  not  shrink  from  him  ;  God  is  not  against  you  ;  it 
is  you  who  are  estranged  and  averse  from  God.  Listen  to  the 
Son  of  God.  He  became  man  to  assure  you  of  the  divine  fa- 
vour. He  says  to  you,  '  You  are  my  sheep  ;  you  hear  my 
voice  ;  none  shall  pluck  you  out  of  my  hand.'  "f 

But  Luther  could  not  find  in  himself  the  repentance  he 
thought  necessary  to  his  salvation  ;  he  answered  (and  it  is  the 
usual  answer  of  distressed  and  timid  minds,)  "  How  can  I  dare 
believe  in  the  favour  of  God,  so  long  as  there  is  no  real  con- 
version?    I  must  be  changed  before  He  can  receive  me." 

His  venerable  guide  proves  to  him  that  there  can  be  no  real 
conversion,  so  long  as  man  fears  God  as  a  severe  judge. 
"  What  will  you  say  then,"  cries  Luther,  "  to  so  many  con- 
sciences, to  whom  are  prescribed  a  thousand  insupportable 
penances  in  order  to  gain  heaven  ?  ' 

Then  he  hears  this  answer  from  the  Vicar-general  ; — or 
rather  he  does  not  believe  that  it  comes  from  a  man  ;  it  seems 
to  him  a  voice  resounding  from  heaven.  J     "  There  is,"  said 

*  L.  Opp.  (W.)  viii.  2725.  t  L.  Opp.  (W.)  ii.  264. 

t  Te  vetut  e  ccelo  sonantem  accepimu*.  (L.  Epp.i.  115,  ad  Staupitiaiq 
30  Maii,  1518.) 
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StaupttE,  "no  true  repentance  but  that  which  begins  in  the 
love  of  God  and  of  righteousness.*  That  which  some  fancy 
to  be  the  end  of  repentance  is  only  its  beginning.  In  order  to 
be  filled  with  thé  love  of  that  which  is  good,  you  must  first  be 
filled  with  the  love  of  God.  If  you  wish  to  be  really  con- 
verted, do  not  follow  these  mortifications  and  penances.  Love 
Mm  who  has  first  loved  you. 

Luther  listens,  and  listens  again.  These  consolations  fill 
him  with  a  joy  before  unknown,  and  impart  to  him  new  light. 
"  It  is  Jesus  Christ,"  thinks  he  in  his  heart  ;  "  yes,  it  is  Jesus 
Christ  himself  who  comforts  me  so  wonderfully  by  these  sweet 
and  salutary  words." t 

These  words,  indeed,  penetrated  the  heart  of  the  young 
monk  like  a  sharp  arrow  from  the  bow  of  a  strong  man.f 
In  order  to  repentance,  we  must  love  God  !  Guided  by  this 
new  light,  he  consulted  the  Scriptures,  Ho  looked  to  all  the 
passages  which  speak  of  repentance  and  conversion.  These 
words,  so  dreaded  hitherto,  (to  use  his  own  expressions,)  be- 
come to  him  an  agreeable  pastime  and  the  sweetest  refresh- 
ment. All  the  passages  of  Scripture  which  once  alarmed 
him,  seemed  now  to  run  to  him  from  all  sides,  to  smile,  to 
spring  up  and  play  around  him.§ 

"  Before,"  he  exelaims,  "  though  I  carefully  dissembled  with 
God  as  to  the  state  of  my  heart,  and  though  I  tried  to  express 
a  love  for  him,  which  was  only  a  constraint  and  a  mere  fiction, 
there  was  no  word  in  the  Scripture  more  bitter  to  me  than 
that  of  repentance.  But  now  there  is  not  one  more  sweet 
and  pleasant  to  me.  ||     Oh  !  how  blessed  are  all  God's  precepts, 

*  Pœnitentia  vero  non  est,  nisi  quse  ab  amore  justitiœ  et  Dei  ineipit, 
&c.     (Ibid.) 

+  Memini  inter  jucundissimas  et  sahitares  fabulas  tuas,  quibus  me 
■olet  Dominus  Jesus  mirifice  consolari.     (Ibid.) 

Î  Hcesit  hoe  verbum  tuum  in  me,  sicut  sagitta  potentis  acuta.     (Ibid.)" 

§  Ecee  juoundissimum  ludum  ;  verba  undique  mihi  colludebant  plane- 
que  huic  sententiœ  arridebant  et  assultabant.  (L.  Epp.  i.  115,  ad  Stau- 
pitium,  30  Maii,  1518.) 

II  Nunc  nihil  dulcius  aut  gratius  mihi  sonat  quam  pœnitentia,  &c, 
«bid) 
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when  we  read  them  not  in  books  alone,  but  in  the  preciou» 
wounds  of  the  Saviour."* 

However,  Luther,  though  comforted  by  the  words  of  Stau 
pitz,  sometimes  relapsed  into  depression.  Sin  was  again  felt 
in  his  timid  conscience,  and  then  to  the  joy  of  salvation,  suc- 
ceeded all  his  former  despair.  "  Oh,  my  sin  !  my  sin  !  my 
sin  !"  cried  the  young  monk,  one  day  in  the  presence  of  the 
Vicar-general,  and  in  a  tone  of  the  bitterest  grief.  "  Well, 
would  you  be  only  the  semblance  of  a  sinner,"  replied  the 
latter,  "and  have  only  the  semblance  of  a  Saviour?"  And 
then  Staupitz  added  with  authority  :  "  Know  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  Saviour  of  those  even  who  are  real  and  great  sinners, 
and  deserving  of  utter  condemnation." 

It  was  not  only  the  sin  that  he  found  in  his  heart  that  troubled 
Luthe»:  to  the  doubts  of  his  conscience  were  added  those  of 
his  reason.  If  the  holy  precepts  of  the  Bible  distressed  him, 
some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  divine  word  increased  his  dis- 
tress. The  truth,  which  is  the  great  instrument  by  means  of 
which  God  gives  peace  to  man,  must  necessarily  begin  by 
taking  from  him  that  false  confidence  which  is  his  ruin.  The 
doctrine  of  election  especially  troubled  the  young  man,  and 
launched  him  into  a  field  difficult  indeed  to  explore.  Must  he 
believe  that  it  was  man  who  first  chose  God  for  his  portion? 
or  that  it  was  God  who  first  chose  man  ?  The  Bible,  history, 
daily  experience,  the  writings  of  Augustine,  all  had  shown 
him  that  we  must  aJways  and  in  every  thing  refer  in  the  last 
case  to  that  sovereign  will  by  which  every  thing  exists,  and 
upon  which  every  thing  depends.  But  his  ardent  mind  desired 
to  go  farther.  He  wished  to  penetrate  into  the  secret  counsels 
of  God, — to  unveil  his  mysteries,  to  see  the  invisible,  and  com- 
prehend the  incomprehensible.  Staupitz  checked  him.  He 
persuaded  him  not  to  attempt  to  fathom  God,  who  hideth  him- 
self; but  to  confine  himself  to  what  He  has  revealed  of  his 
character  in  Christ.  "  Look  at  the  wounds  of  Christ,"  said 
he,  "  and  you  will  there  see  shining  clearly  the  purpose  of 

*  Ita  enim  dulcescunt  prseccpta  Dei,  qun.ndo  non  in  libris  tantum,  sed 
in  vulneribus  dukiseimi  Salvatoris  legends  intelligimus.     (Ibid.) 
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God  towards  men.  We  cannot  understand  God  out  of 
Christ  '  In  Christ  you  will  see  what  I  am  and  what  I  re- 
quire,' hath  the  Lord  said  ;  '  you  will  not  see  it  elsewhere, 
either  in  heaven  or  on  earth.'  "* 

The  Vicar-general  did  yet  more.  He  brought  Luther  to 
acknowledge  the  fatherly  design  of  God's  providence  in  per- 
mitting these  temptations  and  varied  struggles  with  which  his 
soul  had  to  contend.  He  made  him  see  them  in  a  light  well 
suited  to  revive  his  spirit.  God  prepares  for  himself  by  such 
trials  the  souls  which  he  destines  to  some  important  work. 
We  must  prove  the  vessel  before  we  launch  it  on  the  mighty 
deep.  If  education  is  necessary  for  every  man,  there  is  a 
particular  education  necessary  for  those  who  are  to  influence 
the  generation  in  which  they  live.  This  is  what  Staupitz  re- 
presented to  the  monk  of  Erfurth.  "  It  is  not  for  nothing," 
said  he  "that  God  proves  you  by  so  many  trials;  however, 
you  will  see,  there  are  great  things  in  which  he  will  make 
use  of  you  as  his  minister." 

These  words,  which  Luther  heard  with  wonder  and  hu- 
mility, filled  him  with  courage,  and  discovered  to  him  in  him- 
self, powers  which  he  had  not  even  suspected.  The  wisdom 
and  prudence  of  an  enlightened  friend  gradually  revealed  the 
strong  man  to  himself.  Staupitz  did  not  stop  there.  He  gave 
him  valuable  directions  for  his  studies.  He  advised  him  to 
derive  henceforth  all  his  divinity  from  the  Bible,  laying  aside 
the  systems  of  the  schools.  "  Let  the  study  of  the  Scriptures," 
said  he,  "be  your  favourite  occupation."  Never  was  better 
advice,  or  better  followed.  But  what  especially  delighted 
Luther,  was  the  present  that  Staupitz  made  him  of  a  Bible. 
At  last  he  himself  possessed  that  treasure  which  until  that 
hour  he  had  been  obliged  to  seek  either  in  the  library  of  the 
University,  or  at  the  chain  in  the  convent,  or  in  the  cell  of  a 
friend.  From  that  time  he  studied  the  Scriptures,  and  espe- 
cially St.  Paul's  Epistles,  with  increasing  zeal.  His  only 
other  reading  was  the  works  of  St.  Augustine.  All  that  he 
read  was  powerfully  impressed  upon  his  mind.  His  struggles 
*  L.  Opp.  (W.)  xxii.  p.  489. 
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had  prepared  him  to  understand  the  word.  The  soil  had  beer 
deeply  ploughed  ;  the  incorruptible  seed  took  deep  root 
When  Staupitz  left  Erfurth,  a  new  light  had  arisen  upon 
Luther. 

Still  the  work  was  not  finished.  The  Vicar-general  had 
prepared  it.  God  reserved  the  completion  of  it  for  a  more 
humble  instrument.  The  conscience  of  the  young  Augustine 
had  not  yet  found  repose.  His  health  at  last  sunk  under  the 
exertions  and  stretch  of  his  mind.  He  was  attacked  with  a 
malady  that  brought  him  to  the  gates  of  the  grave.  It  was 
then  the  second  year  of  his  abode  at  the  convent.  All  his 
anguish  and  terrors  returned  in  the  prospect  of  death.  His 
own  impurity  and  God's  holiness  again  disturbed  his  mind 
One  day  when  he  was  overwhelmed  with  despair,  an  old 
monk  entered  his  cell,  and  spoke  kindly  to  him.  Luther 
opened  his  heart  to  him,  and  acquainted  him  with  the  fears 
that  disquieted  him.  The  respectable  old  man  was  incapable 
of  entering  into  all  his  doubts,  as  Staupitz  had  done;  but  he 
knew  his  Credo,  and  he  had  found  there  something  to  comfort 
his  own  heart  He  thought  he  would  apply  the  same  remedy 
to  the  young  brother.  Calling  his  attention  therefore  to  the 
Apostle's  creed,  which  Luther  had  learnt  in  his  early  child- 
hood at  the  school  of  Mansfeld,  the  old  monk  uttered  in  sim- 
plicity this  article  :  "  I  believe  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins." 
These  simple  words,  ingenuously  recited  by  the  pious  brother 
at  a  critical  moment,  shed  sweet  consolation  in  the  mind  of 
Luther.  "  I  believe,"  repeated  he  to  himself  on  his  bed  of 
suffering,  "  I  believe  the  remission  of  sins."  "  Ah,"  said  the 
monk,  "  you  must  not  only  believe  that  David's  or  Peter's  sins 
are  forgiven  :*  the  devils  believe  that.  The  commandment  of 
God  is  that  we  believe  our  own  sins  are  forgiven."  How 
sweet  did  this  commandment  appear  to  poor  Luther  !  "  Hear 
what  St.  Bernard  says  in  his  discourse  on  the  Annunciation," 
added  the  old  brother.     "  The  testimony  which  the  Holy 

*  Davidi  aut  Petro  Sed  mandaturnDei  esse,  ut  singuli  homines 

nobis  remitti  peccata  credamus. — (Melanc.  Vit.  L.) 
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Ghost  applies  to  your  heart  is  this  :  '  Thy  sins  are  forgiven 
thee.1  " 

From  that  moment  the  light  shone  into  the  heart  of  the 
young  monk  of  Erfurth.  The  word  of  Grace  was  pro- 
nounced, and  he  believed  it. — He  renounced  the  thought  of 
meriting  salvation  ; — and  trusted  himself  with  confidence  to 
God's  grace  in  Christ  Jesus.  He  did  not  perceive  the  conse- 
quence of  the  principle  he  admitted  ; — he  was  still  sincerely 
attached  to  the  Church  : — and  yet  he  was  thenceforward  inde- 
pendent of  it  ;  for  he  had  received  salvation  from  God  him- 
self ;  and  Romish  Catholicism  was  virtually  extinct  to  him. 
From  that  hour  Luther  went  forward  ; — he  sought  in  the 
writings  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets  for  all  that  might 
strengthen  the  hope  which  filled  his  heart.  Every  day  he 
implored  help  from  above,  and  every  day  new  light  was  im- 
parted to  his  soul. 

This  comfort  to  his  spirit  restored  health  to  his  body.  He 
quickly  arose  from  his  sick-bed.  He  had  received  new  life  in 
more  than  one  sense.  The  festival  of  Christmas,  which  soon 
after  arrived,  was  to  him  an  occasion  of  rich  enjoyment  of  all 
the  consolations  of  faith.  He  took  part  in  the  solemnities  of 
that  sacred  season  with  sweet  emotion  ;  and  when,  in  the  ser- 
vices of  the  day,  he  had  to  sing  these  words,  "  O  becutcu  culpa 
qua  talem  mefuisfi  Redemptorem!"*  his  whole  soul  joyfully 
responded — Amen. 

Luther  had  now  been  two  years  in  the  cloister.  The  time 
irew  near  when  he  was  to  be  ordained  priest.  He  had  re- 
ceived largely;  and  he  looked  forward  with  joy  to  the  liberty 
afforded,  by  the  priest's  office,  of  freely  giving  what  he  had 
so  freely  received.  He  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  ap- 
proaching solemnity,  to  be  perfectly  reconciled  to  his  father. 
He  invited  him  to  be  present  at  it,  and  even  asked  him  to  fix 
the  day.  John  Luther,  who  had  not  yet  entirely  forgiven  his 
son,  nevertheless  accepted  this  invitation,  and  named  Sunday, 
May  2,  1507. 

Amongst  the  number  of  Luther's  friends  was  John  Braun, 
«  Keil,  p.  16. 
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vicar  of  Eisenach,  who  had  been  his  faithful  adviser  during 
his  abode  in  that  town.  Luther  wrote  to  him  on  the  22d  of 
April:  this  is  the  earliest  letter  extant  of  the  Reformer.  It  ia 
addressed:  "To  John  Braun,  holy  and  venerable  priest  of 
Christ  and  of  Mary." 

It  is  only  in  the  two  earliest  letters  of  Luther  that  the  name 
of  the  Virgin  occurs. 

"  God,  who  is  glorious  and  holy  in  all  his  works,"  said  the 
candidate  for  the  priesthood,  "  having  condescended  to  raise 
me  up,  who  am  but  a  wretched  man,  and  in  every  way  an 
unworthy  sinner,  and  to  call  me,  by  his  alone  and  most  free 
mercy,  to  his  high  and  holy  ministry,  I,  that  I  may  testify  my 
gratitude  for  goodness  so  divine  and  munificent,  ought  (as  far 
as  dust  and  ashes  can)  to  fulfil,  with  all  my  heart,  the  office 
entrusted  to  me. 

"  For  this  cause,  my  beloved  father,  lord,  and  brother,  I  ask 
you,  if  you  have  time,  and  your  ecclesiastical  and  domestic 
affairs  allow  it,  to  deign  to  assist  me  by  your  presence  and 
your  prayers,  that  my  sacrifice  maybe  acceptable  in  the  sight 
of  God. 

"  But  I  give  you  notice,  that  you  must  come  straight  to  our 
monastery,  and  spenct'some  time  with  us,  without  seeking  any 
other  lodging;  you  must  become  an  inhabitant  of  our  cells." 

At  length  the  day  arrived.  The  miner  of  Mansfeld  did 
not  fail  to  be  present  at  the  consecration  of  his  son.  He  even 
gave  him  an  unequivocal  proof  of  his  affection  and  generosity, 
by  making  him  a  present  on  this  occasion,  of  twenty  florins. 

The  ceremony  took  place.  Jerome,  bishop  of  Branden- 
burg, officiated.  At  the  moment  in  which  he  conferred  upon 
Luther  the  power  of  celebrating  the  mass,  he  put  the  cup  into 
his  hand,  and  addressed  him  in  these  solemn  words:  "Accipe 
potestatem  sacrijicandi  pro  vivis  et  mortuis — Receive  the 
power  of  offering  sacrifice  for  the  living  and  the  dead."  Luther, 
at  that  moment,  listened  calmly  to  these  words,  which  granted 
him  power  to  do  the  work  of  the  Son  of  God  himself;  but, 
at  a  later  period,  they  made  him  shudder.     "  That  the  earth 
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did  not  then  swallow  us  both  up,"  says  he,  "  was  an  instance 
of  the  patience  and  long-suffering  of  the  Lord."* 

His  father  afterwards  dined  in  the  convent  with  his  son, 
the  friends  of  the  young-  priest,  and  the  monks.  The  conver- 
sation turned  on  Martin's  entrance  into  the  cloister.  The 
brethren  commended  it  as  a  highly  meritorious  action  ;  on 
which  the  inflexible  John,  turning  to  them,  remarked  :  "  Have 
you  not  read  in  the  scripture,  that  it  is  a  duty  to  obey  father 
and  mother?"  These  words  struck  Luther.  They  exhibited 
the  action  which  brought  him  into  the  convent  in  a  totally 
different  light;  and  long  afterwards  they  resounded  in  his 
heart. 

Luther,  after  his  consecration,  acting  by  the  advice  of  Stau 
pitz,  made  several  short  excursions  on  foot  to  the  parishes  and 
convents  of  the  environs  ;  either  to  occupy  his  mind,  or  for  the 
sake  of  necessary  exercise;  or  else  to  accustom  himself  to 
preaching. 

It  had  been  appointed  that  Corpus-Christi  should  be  kept 
with  much  ceremony  at  Eisleben.  The  Vicar-general  was  to 
be  present  :  Luther  attended.  He  still  felt  his  need  of  Stau- 
pitz,  and  took  every  opportunity  of  being  in  the  company  of 
that  enlightened  guide,  who  helped  forward  his  soul  in  the 
way  of  life.  The  procession  was  numerous  and  gaudy.  Stau- 
pitz  himself  carried  the  host  :— Luther  followed  next  in  his 
priestly  garments.  The,  thought  that  Jesus  Christ  himself 
was  borne  before  him  by  the  Vicar-general,— the  idea  that  the 
Lord  in  person  was  present, — suddenly  struck  upon  Luther's 
imagination,  and  so  overawed  him,  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
he  went  forward  :  a  cold  sweat  came  over  him  ;  he  staggered, 
and  thought  he  should  die  in  the  agony  of  his  fear  : — at  last, 
the  procession  stopped.  The  host  which  had  awakened  the 
monk's  terrors  was  reverently  deposited  in  the  sacristy,  and 
Luther,  left  alone  with  Staupitz,  threw  himself  into  his  arms, 
and  confessed  the  cause  of  his  fear.  Then  the  Vicar-general, 
who  had  long  known  that  gracious  Saviour  who  breaks  not 
the  bruised  reed,  gently  whispered! — "  Dear  brother,  it  was 

*  L.  Opp.  xvi.  (W.)  1144. 
vol.   l  H 
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not  Jesus  Christ  ;  for  Christ  does  not  terrify  ;  he  ever  com 
forts."* 

Luther  was  not  destined  to  remain  hidden  in  an  obscure 
convent.  The  time  had  arrived  which  was  to  transfer 
him  to  a  wider  theatre.  Staupitz,  with  whom  he  still 
maintained  a  regular  correspondence,  was  well  persuaded  that 
there  was  in  the  young  monk  a  spirit  too  stirring  to  be  confined 
within  a  narrow  range.  He  spoke  of  him  to  Frederic,  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  ;  and  that  enlightened  prince  invited  Luther, 
in  1508,  probably  near  the  close  of  that  year,  to  become  pro- 
fessor of  the  University  of  Wittemberg.  Wittemberg  was 
the  field  on  which  Luther  was  ordained  to  fight  many  a  hard 
battle.  He  felt  himself  called  thither.  He  was  pressed  to  re- 
pair quickly  to  his  new  post.  He  answered  the  call  imme- 
diately; and  in  the  haste  of  his  removal,  he  had  not  time  even 
to  write  to  one  whom  he  called  his  master  and  well-beloved 
father,  the  curate  of  Eisenach,  John  Braun.  He  wrote  to 
him  from  Wittemberg,  a  few  months  after  :  "  My  departure  was 
so  sudden,"  said  he,  "that  it  was  almost  unknown  to  those 
with  whom  I  was  living.  It  is  true,  I  am  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance, but  the  better  half  of  me  remains  still  with  you  ;  and  the 
further  I  am  removed  in  bodily  presence,  the  more  closely  my 
spirit  is  drawn  to  you."t  Luther  had  been  three  years  in  the 
cloister  of  Erfurth. 

Arriving  at  Wittemberg,  he  repaired  to  the  convent  of  the 
Augustines,  where  a  cell  was  assigned  him  ;  for  though  a 
professor,  he  ceased  not  to  be  a  monk.  He  was  appointed  to 
teach  physics  and  dialectics.  This  appointment  was  probably 
conferred  upon  him  in  consideration  of  his  philosophical 
studies  at  Erfurth,  and  his  degree  of  master  of  arts.  Thus 
Luther,  who  was  then  hungering  and  thirsting  for  the  word 
of  God,  was  obliged  to  apply  himself  almost  exclusively  to 
the  scholastic  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  He  felt  the  need  of 
lhat  bread  of  life  which  God  gives  to  the  world  ;  and  he  was 

*  Es  ist  nicht  Christus,  dcnn  Christus  schrcckt  nicht,  sondern  trôsUt 
cur.     (L.  Opp.  (W.)  xxii.  p.  513,  &  7'24.) 
?  Epp.  i.  p.  5.— 17th  March,  1503. 
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forced  to  bury  himself  in  mere  human  subtleties.  Hard 
necessity  !  how  did  he  sigh  under  it  !  "I  am  very  well,  by 
God's  favour,"  wrote  he  to  Braun,  "  but  that  I  am  compelled 
to  give  my  whole  attention  to  philosophy.  From  the  moment 
of  my  arrival  at  Wittemberg  I  have  longed  to  exchange  that 
study  for  theology  ;  but,"  added  he,  lest  he  should  be  thought 
to  mean  the  theology  of  that  age,  "  I  mean  that  theology 
which  seeks  the  kernel  of  the  nut,  the  pulp  of  the  wheat,  the 
marrow  of  the  bone.*  However  things  may  go,  God  is  God," 
continued  he  with  that  confidence  which  was  the  life  of  his 
soul,  "  man  almost  always  errs  in  his  judgment  ;  but  this  is 
our  God  for  ever  and  ever  ;  he  will  be  our  guide  unto  death." 
The  labours  that  were  then  imposed  upon  Luther  were  at  a 
later  period  of  great  use  in  enabling  him  to  combat  the  errors 
of  the  schools. 

He  could  not  rest  there.  The  desire  of  his  heart  was 
destined  to  be  fulfilled.  That  same  power,  which  some  years 
before  had  driven  Luther  from  the  bar  to  a  religious  life,  now 
impelled  him  to  the  Bible.  He  applied  himself  zealously  to 
the  study  of  the  ancient  languages,  especially  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  that  he  might  draw  knowledge  and  doctrine  (from 
the  fountain  head.  He  was,  through  life,  indefatigable  in  his 
studies,  t  Some  months  after  his  arrival  at  the  university  he 
solicited  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  divinity.  He  obtained  it  at 
the  end.  of  March,  1509,  with  a  particular  direction  to  Biblical 
theology. 

Every  day  at  one  o'clock  Luther  was  expected  to  discourse 
upon  the  Bible;  a  precious  hour  for  the  professor  and  the 
pupils,  and  which  always  gave  them  deeper  insight  into  the 
divine  sense  of  those  discoveries  so  long  lost  to  the  people  and 
to  the  schools. 

He  began  these  lectures,  by  explaining  the  Psalms,  and  he 
soon  passed  to  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans.     It  was  especially 

*  Theologia  quœ  nucleum  nucis  et  medullam  tritici  et  medullaw 
ossium  scrutateur. — (L.  Epp.  i.  6.) 

t  In  Btudiis  litterarum  corpore  ac  mente  indefessua.  (Pallavicini  Hist 
Coiwil.  TMd.  1.  p.  16.) 
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in-  meditating  upon  this  book  that  the  light  of  truth  entered 
his  heart.  In  the  retirement  of  his  tranquil  cell,  he  devoted 
whole  hours  to  the  study  of  the  divine  word,  with  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  open  before  him.  One  day  having  proceeded  as  fat 
as  the  17th  verse  of  the  first  chapter,  he  there  read  this  pas- 
sage of  the  prophet  Habakkuk  :  "  The  just  shall  live  by 
faith."  The  precept  strikes  him.  There  is  then  for  the  just 
another  life  than  that  possessed  by  the  rest  of  men  ;  and  this 
life  is  the  fruit  of  faith.  This  word,  which  he  receives  into 
his  heart  as  if  God  himself  had  planted  it  there,  discloses  to 
him  the  mystery  of  the  christian  life,  and  increases  that  life  in 
his  soul.  In  the  midst  of  his  struggles  in  after  life,  the  words 
often  recurred  to  him,  "  The  just  shall  live  by  faith."* 

The  lectures  of  Luther,  with  such  a  preparation,  were  very 
different  fiom  any  that  had  been  heard  before.  It  was  not 
now  an  eloquent  rhetorician,  or  a  pedantic  schoolman  who 
spoke  ;  it  was  a  christian  who  had  experienced  the  power  of 
revealed  truths  ;  who  derived  them  from  the  Bible ,  who  drew 
them  from  the  treasury  of  his  own  heart,  and  presented  them 
in  full  life  to  his  astonished  auditors.  It  was  no  longer  man's 
teaching,  but  God's. 

This  altogether  new  way  of  exhibiting  the  truth  made  some 
noise:  the  rumour  of  it  spread  far,  and  attracted  to  the  newly 
founded  university  a  crowd  of  young  and  foreign  students. 
Several  even  of  the  professors  attended  Luther's  lectures,  and 
amongst  others,  the  celebrated  Martin  Pollich  of  Mellerstadt, 
doctor  of  physic,  law,  and  philosophy,  who,  with  Staupitz,  had 
organized  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  and  had  been  its  first 
rector.  Mellerstadt,  who  has  been  often  called  "  the  light  of 
the  world,"  modestly  mixed  with  the  pupils  of  the  new  pro- 
fessor. "  This  monk,"  said  he,  will  put  all  doctors  to  the 
rout;  he  will  introduce  a  new  style  of  doctrine,  and  will  re- 
form  the  whole  Church  :  he  builds  upon  the  word  of  Christ; 
and  no  one  in  this  world  can  either  resist  or  overthrow  that 
word,  though  it  should  be  attacked  with  all  the  weapons  0/ 
Philosophers,  Sophists,  Scotists,  Albertists,  and  Thomists."t 

*  Seckend.  p.  55.  t  Melch.  Adam.  Vita  Luthcri,  p.  104 
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Staupitz,  who  was  as  the  hand  of  Providence  to  develop  the 
gifts  and  treasures  that  lay  hidden  in  Luther,  invited  him  to 
preach  in  the  church  of  the  Augustines.  The  young  profes 
6or  shrunk  from  this  proposal.  He  wished  to  confine  himself 
lo  his  academical  duties  ;  he  trembled  at  the  thought  of  adding 
to  them  those  of  public  preaching.  In  vain  Staupitz  entreat- 
ed him  :  "  No,  no,"  replied  he,  "  it  is  no  light  thing  to  speak 
to  men  in  God's  stead."*  An  affecting  instance  of  humility 
in  this  great  Reformer  of  the  Church!  Staupitz  persisted. 
"But  the  ingenious  Luther  found,"  says  one  of  his  historians, 
"fifteen  arguments,  pretexts  or  evasions,  to  excuse  himself 
from  this  summons."  At  last  the  chief  of  the  Augustines,  still 
persevering  in  his  application  :  "  Ah,  worthy  doctor,"  said 
Luther,  "  it  would  be  the  death  of  me.  I  could  not  stand  it 
three  months."  "  And  what  then,"  replied  the  Vicar-general  ; 
"  in  God's  name  so  be  it  ;  for  in  heaven  also  the  Lord  requires 
devoted  and  able  servants."     Luther  was  obliged  to  yield. 

In  the  middle  of  the  square  of  Wittemberg  stood  an  old 
wooden  chapel,  thirty  feet  long  and  twenty  broad,  whose  walls, 
propped  on  all  sides,  were  falling  to  ruins.  A  pulpit  made  of 
planks,  raised  three  feet  above  the  ground,  received  the  preach- 
er. It  was  in  this  chapel  that  the  Reformation  was  first 
preached.  It  was  the  will  of  God  that  this  work  for  the  re- 
storation of  his  glory  should  have  the  humblest  beginnings. 
The  foundation  of  the  church  of  the  Augustines  was  only  just 
laid,  and  till  it  should  be  completed  they  made  use  of  this  mean 
place  of  worship.  "  That  building,"  adds  the  contemporary 
of  Luther,  who  relates  these  circumstances,  "  may  be  aptly 
compared  to  the  stable  in  which  Christ  was  born.f  It  was  in 
that  enclosure  that  God  willed,  if  we  may  so  speak,  that  his 
vveU-beloved  Son  should  be  born  a  second  time.  Amongst 
the  thousand  cathedrals  and  parish  churches  with  which  the 
world  is  filled,  not  one  was  chosen  for  the  glorious  announce- 
ment of  everlasting  life." 

Luther  preached:  every  thing  was  striking   in  the  new 

*  Fabricius,  Centifolium  Lutheri,  p.  33.— Mathesius,  p.  6. 
t  Myconius. 
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preacher.  His  expressive  countenance  and  dignified  demean, 
our,  his  clear  and  sonorous  voice,  charmed  the  audience.  Be 
fore  his  time,  the  greater  number  of  preachers  had  sought  tG 
amuse  their  hearers  rather  than  to  convert  them.  The  deep 
seriousness  that  marked  the  preaching  of  Luther,  and  the  joy 
with  which  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  filled  his  own  heart 
gave  to  his  eloquence  an  authority,  energy,  and  unction,  whick 
none  of  his  predecessors  had  possessed.  "  Gifted  with  a  ready 
and  lively  intelligence,"  says  one  of  his  adversaries,*  "  hav 
ing  a  retentive  memory,  and  speaking  his  mother  tongue  with 
remarkable  fluency,  Luther  was  surpassed  in  eloquence  by 
none  of  his  contemporaries.  Addressing  his  hearers  from  his 
place  in  the  pulpit,  as  if  he  had  been  agitated  by  some  power- 
ful passion,  and  adapting  his  action  to  the  words,  he  affected 
their  minds  in  a  surprising  manner,  and  carried  them  like  a 
torrent  whither  he  would.  So  much  power,  action,  and  elo- 
quence are  rarely  found  amongst  the  people  of  the  north." 
"He  had,"  says  Bossuet,  "a  lively  and  impetuous  eloquence, 
which  delighted  and  captivated  his  auditory."t 

In  a  short  time  the  little  chapel  could  no  longer  contain  the 
crowds  that  flocked  thither.  The  council  of  Wittemberg  then 
chose  Luther  for  their  preacher,  and  called  upon  him  to 
preach  in  the  church  of  that  city.  The  impression  which  he 
there  produced  was  still  greater.  His  wonderful  genius,  his 
eloquent  style,  and  the  excellency  of  the  doctrines  he  pro- 
claimed, equally  astonished  his  auditors.  His  reputation 
spread  far  and  wide,  and  Frederic  the  Wise  himself  came 
once  to  Wittemberg  to  hear  him. 

It  was  as  if  a  new  existence  was  opening  for  Luther.  To 
the  drowsiness  of  the  cloister  had  succeeded  a  life  of  active 
exertion.  Freedom,  employment,  earnest  and  regular  aqfion 
completed  the  re-establishment  of  harmony  and  peace  in  his 
spirit.  He  was  now  at  last  in  his  proper  place,  and  the  work 
of  God  was  about  to  open  out  its  majestic  course.  Luther 
was  continuing  his  teaching  both  in  the  hall  of  the  acade/ny 

*  Florimond  Raymond,  Hist,  hœrcs.  cap.  5. 
t  Bossuet,  Hist,  des  Variations,  1.  I. 
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kved  in  the  church,  when  he  was  interrupted  in  his  labours. 
In  1510,  or  according  to  some,  not  till  1511  or  1512,  he  was 
despatched  to  Rome.  A  difference  had  arisen  between  seven 
convents  of  his  order  and  the  Vicar-general.*  Luther's  acute- 
ness,  eloquence,  and  talents  in  discussion  led  to  his  being 
chosen  to  represent  these  seven  monasteries,  f  This  dispensa- 
tion of  divine  Providence  was  needed.  It  was  fit  that  Luther 
should  know  what  Rome  was.  Full  of  the  prejudices  and 
illusions  of  the  cloister,  he  had  always  pictured  it  to  himself 
as  the  seat  of  holiness. 

He  set  out  ;  he  crossed  the  Alps.  But  hardly  had  he  de- 
scended into  the  plains  of  rich  and  voluptuous  Italy  than  he 
found  at  every  step  matter  of  surprise  and  scandal.  The  poor 
German  monk  was  entertained  at  a  wealthy  convent  of  the 
Benedictines,  situate  on  the  Po,  in  Lombardy.  This  convent 
enjoyed  a  revenue  of  thirty-six  thousand  ducats;  twelve  thou- 
sand were  spent  for  the  table,  twelve  thousand  on  the  buildings, 
and  twelve  thousand  to  supply  the  other  wants  of  themonks.| 
The  magnificence  of  the  apartments,  the  richness  of  the 
dresses,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  viands,  astonished  Luther. 
Marble,  silk,  and  luxury  of  every  kind  ;  what  a  novel  spec- 
tacle to  the  humble  brother  of  the  convent  of  Wittemberg  >. 
He  was  amazed  and  silent  ;  but  Friday  came,  and  what  was 
his  surprise  !  The  table  of  the  Benedictines  was  spread  with 
abundance  of  meats.  Then  he  found  courage  to  speak  out. 
"  The  Church,"  said  he,  "  and  the  Pope  forbid  such  things." 
The  Benedictines  were  offended  at  this  rebuke  from  the  un- 
mannerly German.  But  Luther,  having  repeated  his  remark, 
and  perhaps  threatened  to  report  their  irregularity,  some  of 
ihem  thought  it  easiest  to  get  rid  of  their  troublesome  guest. 
The  porter  of  the  convent  hinted  to  him  that  he  incured 
danger  by  his  stay.  He  accordingly  took  his  departure  from 
this  epicurean  monastery,  and  pursued  his  journey  to  Bologna, 

*  Quod  septcm  conventus  a  vicario  in  quibusdam  dissentirent.  (Coch- 
lseus,  2.) 

t  Quod  esset  acer  ingenio  et  ad  contradicendum  audax  et  vehemens. 
(Ibid.)  }  L.  Opp.  (W.)  xxii.  p.  1468. 
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where  he  fell  sick.*  Some  have  seen  in  this  sickness  the 
effect  of  poison.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  change  in  his 
mode  of  living  disordered  the  frugal  monk  of  Wittemberg, 
who  had  been  used  to  subsist  for  the  most  part  on  dry  bread 
and  herrings.  This  sickness  was  not  "unto  death,"  but  for 
the  glory  of  God.  His  constitutional  sadness  and  depression 
returned.  What  a  fate  was  before  him,  to  perish  thus  far 
away  from  Germany  under  a  scorching  sun,  in  a  foreign  land. 
The  distress  of  mind  he  had  experienced  at  Erfurth  again 
oppressed  him.  A  sense  of  his  sins  disturbed  him  ;  and  the 
pcospect  of  the  judgment  of  God,  filled  him  with  dismay. 
But  in  the  moment  when  his  terror  was  at  its  height  that  word 
of  Paul,  "  The  just  shall  live  by  Faith"  recurred  with  power 
to  his  thought,  and  beamed  upon  his  soul  like  a  ray  from 
heaven.  Raised  and  comforted,  he  rapidly  regained  health, 
and  again  set  forth  for  Rome,  expecting  to  find  there  a  very 
different  manner  of  life  from  that  of  the  Lombard  convents, 
and  eager  to  efface,  by  the  contemplation  of  Roman  sanctity, 
the  sad  impression  left  upon  his  memory  by  his  sojourn  on  the 
banks  of  the  Po. 

At  last,  after  a  fatiguing  journey  under  the  burning  sun  of 
Italy,  he  approached  the  seven-hilled  city.  His  heart  was 
moved  within  him.  His  eyes  longed  to  behold  the  queen  of 
the  earth  and  of  the  Church  !  As  soon  as  he  discovered  from 
a  distance  the  Eternal  City, — the  city  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  the  metropolis  of  the  Catholic  World,  he  threw  him- 
self on  the  earth,  exclaiming,  "  Holy  Rome,  I  salute  thee  !" 

Luther  was  now  in  Rome  ;  the  professor  of  Wittemberg 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  eloquent  ruins  of  the  Rome  of  Con- 
suls and  of  Emperors,  the  Rome  of  Confessors  of  Christ  and 
of  Martyrs.  There  had  lived  Plautus  and  Virgil,  whose 
works  he  had  carried  with  him  into  his  cloister  ;  and  all  those 
great  men  whose  history  had  so  often  stirred  his  heart.  He 
beheld  their  statues,  and  the  ruined  monuments  which  still  at- 
tested their  glory.  But,  all  this  glory  and  power  had  passed 
away.  He  trod  under  foot  the  dust  of  them.  He  called  to 
*  Mattli.  Dresser  Hist.  Lutheri. 
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rriind,  at  every  step  he  took,  the  melancholy  presentiments  of 
Scipio,  when,  shedding  tears  over  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  its 
palaces  in  flames,  and  its  walls  broken  down,  he  exclaimed  : 
"  It  will  one  day  be  thus  with  Rome  !"  "  And  truly,"  said 
Luther,  "  the  Rome  of  Scipios  and  Caesars  is  but  a  corpse. 
There  are  such  heaps  of  ruin  that  the  foundations  of  the 
houses  rest  at  this  hour  where  once  their  roofs  were.  There" 
said  he,  turning  a  melancholy  look  on  its  iuins,  "  there  were 
once  the  riches  and  treasures  of  this  world!"*  All  these 
fragmenis  of  wreck  which  his  foot  encountered  whispered  to 
Luther,  within  Rome  herself,  that  what  is  strongest  in  the 
sight  of  "men  may  be  destroyed  by  the  breath  of  the  Lord. 

But  with  these  profaner  ruins  were  mixed  holy  ashes  :  the 
thought  of  this  came  to  his  mind.  The  burial  places  of  the 
martyrs  are  hard  by  those  of  Roman  generals  and  conquer' 
ors.  Christian  Rome,  and  her  trials,  had  more  power  over 
the  heart  of  the  Saxon  Monk,  than  Pagan  Rome  with  all  her 
glory.  In  this  very  place  arrived  that  epistle  wherein  Paul 
wrote,  "  the  just  shall  live  by  faith."  He  is  not  far  from  the 
forum  of  Appius  and  the  Three  Taverns.  In  that  spot  was 
the  house  of  Narcissus;  here  stood  the  palace  of  Csesar, 
where  the  Lord  delivered  the  Apostle  from  the  jaws  of  the 
lion.  Oh,  how  did  these  recollections  strengthen  the  heart  of 
the  monk  of  Wittemberg  ! 

Rome  then  presented  a  widely  different  aspect.  The  war- 
like Julius  II.  filled  the  pontifical  chair,  and  not  Leo  X.  as 
some  distinguished  historians  of  Germany  have  said,  doubt- 
less for  want  of  attention.  Luther  often  related  an  incident  of 
this  Pope's  life.  When  the  news  was  brought  him  that  his 
army  had  been  defeated  by  the  French  before  Ravenna,  he 
was  reading  his  prayers  ;  he  threw  the  book  on  the  floor,  ex- 
claiming, with  a  dreadful  oath,  "  Well,  now  thou  art  become 
a  Frenchman. — Is  it  thus  thou  guardest  thy  church  ?"  Then, 
turning  himself  in  the  direction  of  the  country  to  whose  arms 
he  thought  to  have  recourse,  he  uttered  these  words,  "  Holy 
♦  L.  Opp.  (W.)  xxii.  2374,  2377. 
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Swiss  !  pray  for  us."*  Ignorance,  levity,  and  dissolute  mor- 
als, a  profane  contempt  of  every  thing  sacred,  and  a  shameful 
traffic  in  divine  things  ;  such  was  the  spectacle  presented  by 
this  wretched  city.  Yet  the  pious  monk  continued  for  awhile 
in  his  illusions. 

Having  arrived  about  the  period  of  the  festival  of  St.  John, 
he  heard  the  Romans  repeating  around  him  a  proverb  current 
among  the  people:  "Blessed  is  that  mother,"  said  they, 
"whose  son  says  mass  on  St.  John's  eve."  Oh,  thought  Lu- 
ther, how  gladly  would  I  make  my  mother  blessed.  The 
pious  son  of  Margaret  made  some  attempts  to  say  mass  on 
that  day,  but  he  could  not,  the  crowd  was  too  great. f 

Warm  in  his  feeling,  and  confiding  in  disposition,  he  visited 
all  the  churches  and  chapels,  gave  credit  to  all  the  marvellous 
stories  there  told  him,  went  through  with  devotion  the  observ- 
ances required,  and  was  pleased  at  being  able  to  perform  so 
many  pious  acts,  from  which  his  friends  at  home  were  de- 
barred. "  How  do  I  regret,"  thought  the  pious  monk,  "  that 
my  father  and  mother  are  still  living  :  how  happy  should  I 
be  to  deliver  them  from  the  fire  of  purgatory  by  my  masses, 
my  prayers,  and  other  admirable  works."^  He  had  found 
the  light;  but  the  darkness  was  far  from  being  wholly  chased 
from  his  mind  ;  he  had  the  faith  and  love  of  the  Gospel,  but 
not  the  knowledge  of  it.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  emerge 
from  that  deep  gloom  that  had  for  so  many  ages  overspread 
the  earth. 

Luther  said  mass  several  times  at  Rome.  He  went  through 
it  with  all  the  unction  and  dignity  that  such  an  act  seemed  to 
him  to  require.  But  how  was  the  heart  of  the  Saxon  monk 
distressed,  when  he  saw  the  profane  and  heartless  formality 
with  which  the  Roman  clergy  celebrated  this  Sacrament! 
The  priests,  on  their  part,  laughed  at  his  simplicity.  One 
day,  when  he  was  officiating,  he  found  that  at  the  altar  they 
had  read  seven  masses  while  he  was  reading  one.     "  Q,uickl 

*  Sancte  Swizere  !  ora  pro  nobis.     (L.  Opp.  (W.)  xxii.  1314,  1333.) 
f  L.  Opp.  (W.)  Dedication  of  the  117  Psm.  VI.  vol.  L.  a- 
I  Ibid. 
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quick  !"  said  one  of  the  priests,  "  send  Our  Lady  her  Son 
back  speedily  ;" — thus  impiously  alluding  to  the  transubstan- 
tiation  of  the  bread  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  An- 
other time  Luther  had  only  got  as  far  as  the  Gospel,  when  the 
priest  who  was  at  his  side  had  already  finished  the  mass  : 
"Make  haste,  make  haste!"  whispered  the  latter,  "do  have 
done  with  it."* 

His  astonishment  was  still  greater,  when  he  found,  in  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Church,  the  same  corruption  he  had  ob- 
served in  the  inferior  clergy.  He  had  hoped  better  things  of 
them. 

It  was  the  fashion  at  the  papal  court  to  attack  Christianity  ; 
and  a  person  was  not  counted  a  man  of  sense,  if  he  did  not 
hold  some  eccentric  and  heretical  opinion  in  relation  to  the 
dogmas  of  the  Church,  f  Some  would  have  convinced  Eras- 
mus, by  certain  passages  from  Pliny,  that  there  was  no  dif- 
ference between  the  souls  of  men  and  of  beasts  ;  and  there 
were  young  courtiers  of  the  Pope,  who  affirmed  that  the 
orthodox  faith  was  the  growth  of  the  cunning  invention  of  the 
saints. 

Luther's  office  of  envoy  from  the  Augustines  of  Germany, 
procured  him  invitations  to  several  meetings  of  distinguished 
ecclesiastics.  One  day,  in  particular,  he  was  at  table  with 
several  prelates  :  the  latter  exhibited  openly  their  buffoonery 
in  manners  and  impious  conversation  ;  and  did  not  scruple  to 
give  utterance  before  him  to  many  indecent  jokes,  doubtless 
thinking  him  one  like  themselves.  They  related,  amongst 
other  things,  laughing,  and  priding  themselves  upon  it,  how 
when  saying  mass  at  the  altar,  instead  of  the  sacramental 
words  which  were  to  transform  the  elements  into  the  body  and 
olood  of  the  Saviour,  they  pronounced  over  the  bread  and 
wine  these  sarcastic  words:  "Bread  thou  art,  and  bread  thou 
shalt  remain  ;  wine  thou  art,  and  wine  thou  shalt  remain — • 


*  L.  Opp.  (W.)  xix.  von  der  Winkelnesse,  &c. 

t  In  quel  tempo  non  pareva  fosse  gaJantuomo  e  buon  cortegiano  colui 
che  de  dograi  délia  chiesa  non  aveva  qualche  opinion  erronea  ed  heretic». 
(Caracciola.  Vit.  MS.  Paul  IV.)  cited  by  Rancke. 
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Panis  es  et  panis  manebis  ;  vinum  es  et  vinwti  manebis? 
"  Then,"  continued  they,  "  we  elevate  the  pyx,  and  all  the 
people  worship."  Luther  could  scarcely  believe  his  ears. 
His  mind,  gifted  with  much  vivacity,  and  even  gaiety,  in  the 
society  of  his  friends,  was  remarkable  for  gravity  when  treat- 
ing of  serious  things.  These  Romish  mockeries  shocked 
him.  "  I,"  says  he,  "  was  a  serious  and  pious  young  monk  ; 
such  language  deeply  grieved  me.  If  at  Rome  they  speak 
thus  openly  at  table,  thought  I,  what,  if  their  actions  should 
correspond  with  their  words,  and  popes,  cardinals,  and  cour- 
tiers should  thus  say  mass.  And  I,  who  have  so  often  heard 
them  recite  it  so  devoutly,  how,  in  that  case,  must  I  have  been 
deceived?" 

Luther  often  mixed  with  the  mohks  and  citizens  of  Rome. 
If  some  amongst  them  extolled  the  Pope  and  the  clergy,  the 
greater  number  gave  free  vent  to  their  complaints  and  sarcasms. 
What  stories  had  they  to  tell  of  the  reigning  Pope,  of  Al- 
exander VI.,  and  of  so  many  others  !  One  day,  his  Roman 
friends  related,  how  Cœsar  Borgia  having  fled  from  Rome, 
had  been  taken  in  Spain.  On  the  eve  of  trial,  he  prayed  for 
mercy,  and  asked  for  a  priest  to  visit  him  in  his  prison.  They 
sent  him  a  monk.  He  murdered  him,  disguised  himself  in 
his  cowl,  and  effected  his  escape.  "  I  heard  that  at  Rome:  it 
is  a  thing  well  known,"  says  Luther.*  Another  day,  pass- 
ing along  the  principal  street  that  led  to  St.  Peter's  church, 
he  stopped  in  astonishment  before  a  statue,  representing  a  pope, 
under  the  figure  of  a  woman  holding  a  sceptre,  clothed  in  the 
papal  mantle,  bearing  a  child  in  her  arms.  "  It  is  a  girl  of 
Mentz,"  said  the  people,  "  who  was  chosen  Pope  by  the  Car- 
dinal^ and  was  delivered  of  a  child  on  this  spot:  therefore  no 
pope  ever  passes  through  this  street."  "  I  wonder,"  observed 
Luther,  "  that  the  popes  allow  the  statue  to  remain."! 

Luther  had  expected  to  find  the  edifice  of  the  church  encom 
passed  with  splendour  and  strength  ;  but  its  doors  were  broken 

*  Das  llabe  ich  zu  Rom  fur  gew;»s  gchort. — (Table  Talk,  p.  1323.) 
t  Es  nimmt  mich  Wundcr  dasg  die  Pabete  mulches  Bildleiden  kônnen' 
-{Ibid.  p.  1320.) 
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in,  and  its  walls  consumed  by  fire.  He  saw  the  desolation  of 
the  sanctuary,  and  drew  back  in  alarm.  He  had  dreamed  of 
sanctity  :  he  found  nothing  but  profanation. 

He  was  not  less  struck  with  the  disorders  committed  in  the 
city.  "  The  police  is  strict  and  severe  in  Rome,"  said  he. 
"  The  judge,  or  captain  rides  through  the  city  every  night, 
with  three  hundred  attendants.  He  stops  all  he  finds  in  the 
streets  ;  if  he  meets  an  armed  man,  he  hangs  him  or  throws 
him  into  the  Tiber.  And  yet  the  city  is  full  of  disorders  and 
murders  ;  whilst,  in  places  where  the  word  of  God  is  truly 
and  faithfully  preached,  we  see  peace  and  order  prevail,  with- 
out the  necessity  for  law  or  severity."*  "  It  is  incredible 
what  sins  and  atrocities  are  committed  in  Rome,"  he  says 
again  ;  "  they  must  be  seen  and  heard  to  be  believed.  So  that 
it  is  usual  to  say  :  '  If  there  be  a  hell,  Rome  is  built  above  it; 
it  is  an  abyss  from  whence  all  sins  proceed.'  "f 

This  sight  made  at  the  time  a  great  impression  on  Luther's 
mind  ;  an  impression  which  was  afterwards  deepened.  "  The 
nearer  we  approach  to  Rome,  the  greater  number  of  bad 
Christians  do  we  find,"  said  he  several  years  after.  "It  is 
commonly  observed,  that  he  who  goes  to  Rome  for  the  first 
time,  goes  to  seek  a  knave  there  ;  the  second  time,  he  finds 
him  :  and  the  third  time,  he  brings  him  away  with  him  under 
his  cloak.  But  now,  people  are  become  so  clever,  that  they 
make  the  three  journeys  in  one.";];  One  of  the  most  profound 
geniuses  of  Italy,  though  of  deplorable  celebrity,  Macchiavelli, 
who  was  living  at  Florence  when  Luther  passed  through 
that  city  to  go  to  Rome,  has  made  a  similar  remark  :  "  The 
greatest  symptom,"  said  he,  "of  the  approaching  ruin  of 
Christianity,  (by  which  he  meant  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion,) is,  that  the  nearer  we  approach  the  capital  of  Christen- 
dom, the  less  do  we  find  of  the  Christian  spirit  in  the  people. 
The  scandalous  example  and  the  crimes  of  the  court  of  Rome 
have  caused  Italy  to  lose  every  principle  of  piety  and  every 

*  L.  Opp.  (W.)  xxii.  p.  3376. 
t  Address  to  the  Christian  Nobles  of  Germany. 

}  1st  irgend  eine  Hœlle,  so  muss  Rom  davauf  gebaut  seyn.    (lb.  2311.) 
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religious  sentiment.  We  Italians,"  continues  the  great  histo- 
rian, "  are  principally  indebted  to  the  Church  and  to  the 
priests,  for  having  become  impious  and  profligate."*  Luther 
felt,  later  in  life,  all  the  importance  of  this  journey  :  If  any 
one  would  give  me  a  hundred  thousand  florins,"  said  he,  "  I 
would  not  have  missed  seeing  Rome."t 

This  journey  was  also  of  advantage  to  him  in  regard  to 
learning.  Like  Reuchlin,  Luther  profited  by  his  residence 
in  Italy,  to  obtain  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. He  there  took  lessons  in  Hebrew  from  a  celebrated 
rabbin,  named  Elias  Levita.  He  acquired  partly  at  Rome  the 
knowledge  of  that  divine  word  under  the  assault  of  which 
Rome  was  doomed  to  fall. 

But  this  journey  was  above  all  of  great  importance  to  Lu 
ther  in  another  respect.  Not  only  was  the  veil  withdrawn, 
and  the  sardonic  laugh,  the  jesting  incredulity,  which  lay  con- 
cealed behind  the  Romish  superstitions,  revealed  to  the  future 
Reformer  :  but  also  the  living  faith  which  God  had  implanted 
in  him  was  then  powerfully  strengthened. 

We  have  seen  how  he  had  at  first  submitted  to  all  the  vain 
practices  which  the  church  enjoins  in  order  to  purchase  the 
remission  of  sins.  One  day,  in  particular,  wishing  to  obtain 
an  indulgence  promised  by  the  Pope  to  any  one  who  should 
ascend  on  his  knees  what  is  called  Pïlatë  s  staircase,  the  poor 
Saxon  monk  was  slowly  climbing  those  steps  which  they 
told  him  had  been  miraculously  transported  from  Jerusalem 
to  Rome.  But  whilst  he  was  going  through  this  meritorious 
work  he  thought  he  heard  a  voice  like  thunder  speaking  from 
the  depth  of  his  heart:  "  The  just  shall  live  by  faith."  These 
words,  which  already  on  two  occasions  had  struck  upon  his 
ear  as  the  voice  of  an  angel  of  God,  resounded  instantaneously 
and  powerfully  within  him.  He  started  up  in  terror  on  the 
steps  up  which  he  had  been  crawling  ;  he  was  horrified  at  him- 
self; and,  struck  with  shame  for  the  degradation  to  which  super- 
stition had  debased  him,  he  fled  from  the  scene  of  his  folly  J 

»  Diss,  on  the  1st  Decade  of  Livy.       1  L.  Opp.  (W.)  xxii.  p.  2374. 
)  Seek.  p.  5i*. 
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This  powerful  text  had  a  mysterious  influence  on  the  life 
of  Luther.  It  was  a  creative  word  for  the  Reformer  and  for 
the  Reformation.  It  was  by  means  of  that  word  that  God 
then  said:  "  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light." 

It  is  frequently  necessary  that  a  truth  should  be  repeatedly 
presented  to  our  minds,  in  order  to  produce  its  due  effect. 
Luther  had  often  studied  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  yet 
never  had  justification  by  faith,  as  there  taught,  appeared  so 
clear  to  him.  He  now  understood  that  righteousness  which 
alone  can  stand  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  he  was  now  partaker  of 
that  perfect  obedience  of  Christ  which  God  imputes  freely  to 
the  sinner  as  soon  as  he  looks  in  humility  to  the  God-man 
crucified.  This  was  the  decisive  epoch  in  the  inward  life  of 
Luther.  That  faith  which  had  saved  him  from  the  fear  of 
death  became  henceforward  the  soul  of  his  theology;  a  strong 
hold  in  every  danger,  giving  power  to  his  preaching  and 
strength  to  his  charity,  constituting  a  ground  of  peace,  a  mo- 
tive to  service,  and  a  consolation  in  life  and  death. 

But  this  great  doctrine  of  a  salvation  which  proceeds  from 
God  and  not  from  man,  was  not  merely  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation  to  Luther,  it  also  became  the  power  of  God  to 
reform  the  Church.  It  was  the  same  weapon  which  the 
Apostles  had  once  wielded,  and  now,  after  long  disuse,  it  was 
drawn  forth  in  its  original  brightness  from  the  arsenal  of  Al- 
mighty God.  At  the  moment  when  Luther  started  from  his 
knees,  transported  with  emotion  at  that  word  which  St.  Paul 
had  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  the  truth,  hitherto 
held  captive  and  fettered  in  the  Church,  stood  up  also  to  fall 
no  more. 

We  must  here  quote  his  own  words.  "  Though  as  a  monk 
I  was  holy  and  irreproachable,"  says  he,  "my  conscience 
was  still  filled  with  trouble  and  torment.  I  could  not  endure 
the  expression — the  righteous  justice  of  God.  I  did  not  love 
that  just  and  holy  Being  who  punishes  sinners.  I  felt  a  se- 
cret anger  against  him  ;  I  hated  him  because,  not  satisfied  with 
'.errifying  by  his  law,  and  by  the  miseries  of  life,  poor  créa 
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tures  already  ruined  by  original  sin,  he  aggravated  our  suf 
ferings  by  the  Gospel.  But  when  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  1 
understood  these  words, — when  I  learnt  how  the  justification 
of  the  sinner  proceeds  from  God's  mere  mercy  by  the  way  of 
faith,* — then  I  felt  myself  bora  again  as  a  new  man,  and  I 
entered  by  an  opened  door  into  the  very  paradise  of  God.f 
From  that  hour  I  saw  the  precious  and  holy  Scriptures  with 
new  eyes.  I  went  through  the  whole  Bible.  I  collected  a 
multitude  of  passages  which  taught  me  what  the  work  of  God 
was.  And  as  I  had  before  heartily  hated  that  expression, 
'  the  righteousness  of  God,'  I  began  from  that  time  to  value 
and  to  love  it,  as  the  sweetest  and  most  consolatory  truth. 
Truly  this  text  of  St.  Paul  was  to  me  as  the  very  gate  of  hea 
Yen." 

Hence  it  was,  that,  when  he  was  called  upon  en  some 
solemn  occasions  to  confess  this  doctrine,  it  ever  roused  his 
enthusiasm  and  rough  eloquence.  "  I  see,"  said  he  in  a  criti- 
cal moment,^:  "  that  the  devil,  by  means  of  his  teachers  and 
doctors,  is  incessantly  attacking  this  fundamental  article,  and 
that  he  cannot  rest  to  cease  from  this  object.  Well,  then,  I, 
Doctor  Martin  Luther,  an  unworthy  evangelist  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  do  confess  this  article,  '  that  faith  alone,  without 
works,  justifies  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  I  declare,  that  in  spite 
of  the  emperor  of  the  Romans,  the  emperor  of  the  Turks,  the 
emperor  of  the  Tartars,  the  emperor  of  the  Persians,  the  Pope, 
all  the  cardinals,  bishops,  priests,  monks,  nuns,  kings,  princes, 
nobles,  all  the  world,  and  all  the  devils,  it  shall  stand  unshaken 
for  ever  !  that  if  they  will  persist  in  opposing  this  truth,  they 
will  draw  upon  their  heads  the  flames  of  hell.  This  is  the 
true  and  holy  gospel,  and  the  declaration  of  me,  Doctor  Luther, 
according  to  the  light  given  to  me  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
There  is  no  one,"  he  continues,  "  who  has  died  for  our  sins,  but 

*  Quâ  vos  Deus  misericors  justificat  per  fidom.     (L.  Opp.  lat., 
t  Hie  me  prorsus  renatum  esse  sensi  et  apertis  portis  in  ipsuin  parade 
sum  intrasse..     (Ibid.) 

J  Gloas  on  the  Imperial  Edict,  1531.     (L,  Opp.  (L.)  torn,  n.l 
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Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God.  I  repeat  it  once  more  :  let  all 
the  evil  spirits  of  earth  and  hell  foam  and  rage  as  they  will, 
this  is  nevertheless  true.  And  if  Christ  alone  takes  away  sin, 
we  can  not  do  so  by  all  our  works.  But  good  works  follow 
redemption, — as  surely  as  fruit  appears  upon  a  living  tree. 
This  is  our  doctrine,  this  the  Holy  Spirit  teacheth,  together 
with  all  holy  christian  people.  We  hold  it  in  God's  name. 
Amen!" 

It  was  thus  that  Luther  discovered  what  hitherto  even  the 
most  illustrious  teachers  and  reformers  had  overlooked.  It 
was  in  Rome  that  God  gave  him  this  clear  view  of  the  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  Christianity.  He  had  come  to  seek  in 
that  city  of  the  Pontiffs,  the  solution  of  some  difficulties  con- 
cerning a  monastic  order  ;  he  brought  back  in  his  heart,  that 
which  was  to  emancipate  the  Church. 

Luther  left  Rome  and  returned  to  Wittemberg,  full  of  grief 
and  indignation.  Turning  away  his  eyes  in  disgust  from  the 
pontifical  city,  he  directed  them  trustfully  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  to  that  new  life  which  the  word  of  God  seemed  then 
to  offer  to  the  world.  This  word  gained  ground  in  his  heart 
in  proportion  as  the  Church  lost  its  hold  upon  him.  He  dis- 
engaged himself  from  the  one  to  turn  to  the  other.  AJ1  the 
Reformation  was  comprised  in  that  change  ;  for  it  put  God  in 
the  place  the  priest  had  usurped. 

Staupitz  and  the  Elector  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  monk 
they  had  called  to  the  university  of  Wittemberg.  It  seems  as 
if  the  Vicar-general  had  a  presentiment  of  the  work  that  was 
to  be  accomplished  in  the  world,  and  that  finding  it  too  hard 
for  him,  he  desired  to  urge  Luther  to  undertake  it.  Nothing 
is  more  remarkable,  or  perhaps  more  inexplicable,  than  the 
character  of  the  man  who  was  ever  ready  to  impel  the  monk 
onward  in  the  path  to  which  God  called  him,  and  yet  himself 
went  and  ended  his  days  sadly  in  a  convent.  The  preaching 
of  the  young  professor  had  made  an  impression  on  the  prince  ; 
he  admired  the  strength  of  his  understanding,  the  power  of 
his   eloquence,   and  the   excellence   of  the  subjects  that  he 

15* 
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handled.*  The  Elector  and  his  friends,  wishing  to  promote 
a  man  of  such  great  promise,  resolved  to  raise  him  to  the 
distinction  of  doctor  of  divinity.  Staupitz  repaired  to  the  con- 
vent. He  led  Luther  into  the  cloister  garden,  and  there  talking 
with  him  alone  under  a  tree,  which  Luther  afterwards  took 
pleasure  in  pointing  out  to  his  disciples,!  the  venerable  father 
said  to  him  :  "  My  friend,  you  must  now  become  Doctor  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures."  Luther  drew  back.  The  thought  of 
this  distinguished  honour  overcame  him.  "  Seek  one  more 
worthy  of  it,"  said  he  ;  "  for  my  part,  I  cannot  consent  to  it." 
The  Vicar-general  pressed  the  point.  "  The  Lord  has  much 
to  do  in  the  Church,  he  requires  just  now  young  and  vigorous 
doctors."  "  This  was  said  perhaps  jestingly,"  adds  Me- 
Jancthon,  "  yet  the  event  corresponded  to  it,  for  usually  many 
presages  announce  great  revolutions."!  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  Melancthon  here  speaks  of  prophecy,  strictly 
so  called.  The  last  century,  though  remarkable  for  incredu- 
lity, saw  this  exemplified  : — how  many  presages,  without 
miracle,  preceded  the  revolution  at  the  close  of  that  century  ! 

"  But  I  am  weak  and  ailing  ;"  said  Luther  ;  "  I  have  not 
long  to  live.  Look  for  a  strong  man."  "  The  Lord  has 
work  in  heaven  as  in  earth  ;  dead  or  alive,  God  requires  you."§ 

"  The  Holy  Spirit  alone  can  make  a  doctor  of  divinity,"  || 
exclaimed  the  monk,  more  and  more  overcome  with  fear. 
"  Do  as  your  convent  desires,"  said  Staupitz,  "  and  what  I 
your  Vicar-General  require  you  to  do,  for  you  have  promised 
to  obey  us."  "But  think  of  my  poverty,"  resumed  the  friar, 
"  I  have  nothing  wherewith  to  pay  the  expenses  incident  to 
such  a  promotion."  "  Do  not  make  yourself  uneasy  about 
that,"  said  his  friend,  "  the  prince  is  so  kind  as  to  take  the 

*  Vim  ingenii,  nervos  orationis,  ac  rerum  bonitatem  expositarum  in 
concionibus  admiratus  fuerat.     (Melancthon.  Vita  Luth.) 

t  Unter  einem  Baum  den  er  mir  und  andern  gezeigt.     (Math.  6.) 
}  Multa  prœcedunt  mutationes  praisagia.     (Vita  Luth.) 
§  Ihr  lebet  nun  oder  sterbet,  so  darfl"  euch  Gott  in  seinem  Rathe. 
(Math.  6.) 

11  Neminem  nisi  Spiritum  Sanctum  rroare  posse  doctorum  theologi» 
(Weismanni  Hist.  Eccles.  i.  p.  1401.) 
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charges  upon  himself."  Urged  on  all  sides,  Luther  was 
obliged  to  submit. 

It  was  toward  the  summer  of  1512,  Luther  set  out  for 
Leipsic  to  receive  from  the  treasurers  of  the  Elector,  the 
money  requisite  on  his  promotion.  But,  according  to  court 
custom,  the  money  did  not  arrive.  Luther,  becoming  im- 
patient, wished  to  depart;  but  the  obedience  becoming  the 
character  of  a  monk  restrained  him.  At  last,  on  the  4th  of 
October,  he  received  from  PfefHnger  and  John  Doltzig,  fifty 
florins.  He  gave  them  a  receipt,  in  which  he  assumed  no 
other  designation  than  monk.  "  I,  Martin,"  said  he,  "  bro- 
ther of  the  order  of  the  Eremites,"*  Luther  hastened  back  to 
Wittemberg. 

Andrew  Bodenstein  of  Carlstadt  was  at  that  time  the  Dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Theology.  Carlstadt  is  the  name  under 
which  this  doctor  is  best  known.  He  was  also  called  the  A. 
B.  C.  Melancthon  first  gave  him  that  name,  alluding  to  the 
three  initials  of  his  name.  Bodenstein  acquired  in  his  native 
country  the  first  elements  of  education.  He  was  of  grave 
and  sombre  character — perhaps  inclined  to  jealousy,  of  un- 
quiet temper,  but  very  eager  for  learning,  and  gifted  with 
great  capacity.  He  visited  several  universities  to  enlarge  his 
knowledge,  and  studied  theology  at  Rome  itself.  On  his  re- 
turn from  Italy  to  Germany,  he  established  himself  at  Wit- 
temberg, and  there  became  doctor  of  theology.  At  this  time, 
as  he  himself  afterwards  declared,  he  had  not  read  the  Holy 
Scriptures.f  This  trait  gives  a  very  just  idea  of  what  then 
constituted  theology.  Carlstadt,  besides  his  functions  as  pro- 
fessor, was  canon  and  archdeacon.  This  was  the  man  who 
was,  one  day,  to  divide  the  Reformation.  He  then  saw  in 
Luther  only  an  inferior  ;  but  the  Augustine  soon  became  an 
object  of  his  jealousy.  One  day  he  remarked,  "  I  will  not  be 
less  distinguished  than  Luther."  £  Far  from  anticipating  at 
this  time  the  future  greatness  of  the  young  professor,  Carl- 

*  L.  Epp.  i.  11.  t  Weismann.  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  1416. 

Î  Weisman.  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  1416, 
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stadt  conferred  on  his  destined  rival  the  first  degree  of  the 
university. 

On  the  18th  October,  1512,  Luther  was  made  licentiate  in 
theology,  and  took  the  following  oath  : 

"  I  swear  to  defend  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  with  all  my 
strength."*  The  following  day,  Bodenstein  solemnly  de; 
livered  to  him,  in  presence  of  a  numerous  assembly,  the  in 
signia  of  Doctor  in  Theology. 

He  was  made  Biblical  Doctor,  and  not  Doctor  of  Sentences, 
and  was  therefore  specially  bound  to  devote  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  Bible,  instead  of  human  traditions.  Then  it  was, 
as  he  himself  tells  us,  that  he  espoused  his  well-beloved  and 
Holy  Scriptures.!  He  promised  to  preach  them  faithfully,  to 
teach  them  in  purity,  to  study  them  all  his  life,  and  to  defend 
them  so  far  as  God  should  enable  him,  by  disputation,  and  by 
writing  against  false  teachers.  :{: 

This  solemn  vow  was  to  Luther  his  vocation  as  a  Reformer. 
Binding  upon  his  conscience  the  sacred  obligation  to  investi- 
gate freely,  and  declare  openly  evangelical  truth,  tbat  oath 
lifted  the  new  made  doctor  above  the  narrow  bounds  to  which 
his  monastic  vow  might  have  restricted  him.  Called  by  the 
University,  by  his  Sovereign,  in  the  name  of  the  Imperial 
Majesty,  and  of  the  Roman  See  itself,  and  bound  before  God, 
by  the  most  sacred  of  oaths,  he  was  from  that  time  the  intrepid 
herald  of  the  word  of  life.  On  that  memorable  day  Luther 
was  installed  Champion  of  the  Bible. 

Therefore  it  is  that  this  oath  pledged  to  the  holy  Scriptures 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the  revival 
of  the  Church.  The  infallible  authority  of  the  word  of  God 
was  the  first  and  fundamental  principle  of  the  Reformation. 
Every  reform  in  detail  afterwards  effected  in  doctrine,  morals, 
church  government,  and  public  worship  was  but  a  consequence 
of  this  first  principle.     In  these  days  we  can  hardly  imagine 

*  Juro  me  veritatem  evangelicam  viriliter  defensurum. 
t  Doctor  biblicus  non  sententiarius.     (Melancth.) 
t  L.  Opp.  (W.)  xvi.  p.  2061.— Mathesius,  p.  7. 
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the  sensation  produced  by  this  elementary  truth,  so  simple,  yet 
for  ages  neglected.  A  few  men,  of  more  enlarged  discern- 
ment than  the  vulgar,  alone  foresaw  its  important  consequences. 
Speedily  the  courageous  voices  of  all  the  Reformers  proclaim- 
ed this  powerful  principle,  at  the  sound  of  which  the  influence 
of  Rome  crumbled  into  the  dust  :  "  Christians  receive  no 
other  doctrines  than  those  which  rest  on  the  express  words  of 
Christ,  the  apostles  and  prophets.  No  man,  nor  any  assem- 
bly of  men,  has  power  to  prescribe  new  doctrines." 

The  situation  of  Luther  was  changed.  The  call  he  had 
received  became  to  the  Reformer  as  one  of  those  extraordinary 
commissions  which  the  Lord  entrusted  to  prophets  under  the 
old  dispensation,  and  to  apostles  under  the  new.  The  solemn 
engagement  he  had  contracted,  made  so  profound  an  impression 
on  his  soul,  that  the  recollection  of  this  vow  sufficed  at  a  later 
period  to  comfort  him  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  dangers  and 
the  rudest  conflicts.  And  when  he  saw  all  Europe  agitated, 
and  disturbed  by  the  doctrine  he  had  proclaimed, — when  the 
accusations  of  Rome,  the  reproaches  of  many  pious  men,  and  the 
doubts  and  fears  of  his  own  heart  (so  easily  moved,)  might  have 
caused  him  to  falter,  to  fear,  and  fall  into  despondency,  he 
called  to  mind  the  oath  he  had  taken,  and  remained  firm,  tran- 
quil, and  rejoicing.  "  I  came  forward,"  said  he,  "  in  a  critical 
moment,  and  I  put  myself  into  the  Lord's  hands.  Let  his 
will  be  done.  Who  asked  of  him  that  he  would  make  of  me 
a  teacher  1  If  he  has  made  me  such,  let  him  support  me  ; — 
or  if  he  change  his  purpose,  let  him  deprive  me.  This 
tribulation  then  does  not  intimidate  me.  I  seek  but  one  thing 
— to  have  his  favour  in  all  he  calls  me  to  do  in  his  work." 
Another  time  he  said,  "  He  who  undertakes  anything  without. 
a  divine  call  seeks  his  own  glory.  But  I,  Doctor  Martin  Luther, 
was  constrained  to  become  a  Doctor.  The  Papacy  endeavour- 
ed to  stop  me  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty,  but  you  see  what 
has  happened  to  it  ; — and  much  worse  shall  yet  befall  it  ;  they 
cannot  defend  themselves  against  me.  By  God's  help  I  am  re- 
solved to  press  on,  to  force  a  passage  through,  and  trample 
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dragons  and  vipers  under  foot.  This  will  begin  in  my  life 
time,  and  finish  after  I  am  gone."* 

From  the  hour  of  this  oath  Luther  no  longer  sought  the 
truth  for  himself  alone,  but  for  the  Church.  Still  retaining 
his  recollections  of  Rome,  he  perceived  indistinctly  before  him 
a  path  in  which  he  purposed  to  go  forward  with  all  the  energy 
of  his  soul.  The  spiritual  life  which  hitherto  had  grown  up 
within  him,  began  to  manifest  itself  in  outward  action.  This 
was  the  third  period  of  his  progress.  His  entrance  into  the 
convent  had  turned  his  thoughts  towards  God  ;  the  knowledge 
of  the  remission  of  sins,  and  of  the  righteousness  of  faith,  had 
delivered  his  soul  from  bondage.  The  oath  he  had  now  taken 
had  given  him  that  baptism  by  fire  which  constituted  him  the 
Reformer  of  the  Church. 

The  first  adversaries  he  attacked  were  those  celebrated 
schoolmen  whom  he  had  studied  so  deeply,  and  who  then 
reigned  supreme  in  every  university.  He  accused  them  of 
Pelagianism;  boldly  opposing  Aristotle  (the  father  of  the 
school)  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  he  undertook  to  hurl  them  from 
the  throne  whence  they  exercised  so  commanding  an  influ- 
ence, the  one  over  philosophy,  and  the  other  over  theology,  f 

"  Aristotle,  Porphyry,  the  theologians  of  the  sentences," 
said  he,  writing  to  Lange,  "  these  are  the  unprofitable  study 
of  this  age.  I  desire  nothing  more  ardently  than  to  lay  open 
before  all  eyes  this  false  system,  which  has  tricked  the  Church, 
by  covering  itself  with  a  Greek  mask  ;  and  to  expose  its 
worthlessness  before  the  world. "J  In  all  his  public  disputa- 
tions he  was  accustomed  to  repeat — "  The  writings  of  the 
Apostles  and  Prophets  are  more  certain  and  sublime  than  all 
the  sophisms  and  theology  of  the  schools."  Such  language 
was  new,  but  gradually  people  became  familiarized  with  it; 
and  about  one  year  after  this  he  was  able  exultingly  to  write, 
"God  works  amongst  us;  our  theology  and  St.  Augustine 

»  L.  Opp.  (W.)  xxi.  20G1. 

t  Aristotelom  in  philosophicis,  Sanctum  Thomam  in  theologici», 
evertendos,  Busceperat.     (Pallav.  i.  16.) 

I  Perdita  studia  nostri  sssculi.    (Epp.  i.  15.  8  Feb.  1516.) 
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make  wonderful  progress,  and  are  already  paramount  in  our 
university.  Aristotle  is  on  the  wane,  and  already  totters  to 
his  fall,  which  is  near  at  hand  and  irreversible.  The  lectures 
on  the  Sentences  are  received  with  utter  distaste.  None  can 
hope  for  hearers  unless  he  profess  the  scriptural  theology."* 
Happy  the  university  Avhere  such  testimony  could  be  given  ! 

At  the  same  time  that  Luther  attacked  Aristotle,  he  took 
part  with  Erasmus  and  Reuchlin  against  their  enemies.  He 
entered  into  correspondence  with  those  great  men  and  others 
of  the  learned,  such  as  Pirckheimer,  Mutian,  Hûtten,  who 
belonged  more  or  less  to  the  same  party.  -  He  formed  also  at 
this  period  another  friendship,  which  was  yet  more  important 
in  its  influence  on  his  after  life. 

There  was  then  at  the  court  of  the  Elector  a  person  re- 
markable for  wisdom  and  candour.  This  was  George  Spala- 
tin,  a  native  of  Spaltus,  or  Spalt,  in  the  bishopric  of  Eichstadt. 
He  had  been  curate  of  the  village  of  Hohenkirch,  near  the 
forests  of  Thuringia.  He  was  afterwn  ids  chosen  by  Frederic 
the  Wise  as  his  secretary  and  chaplain  and  private  teacher  of 
his  nephew,  John  Frederic,  heir  of  the  electoral  crown. 
Spalatin  was  a  man  of  simple  manners,  in  the  midst  of  a 
court  ;  timid  in  emergencies,  and  circumspect  and  prudent  as 
his  master;!  contrasting  with  the  energetic  Luther,  with 
whom  he  was  in  daily  communication.  Like  Staupitz,  he  was 
fitted  rather  for  peaceable  than  for  stirring  times.  Such  men 
are  necessary  :  they  are  like  that  soft  covering  in  which  we 
wrap  jewels  and  crystals,  to  protect  them  from  injury  in  trans- 
porting them  from  place  to  place.  They  seem  of  no  use,  and 
yet  without  them  the  precious  gems  would  be  broken  or  lost. 
Spalatin  was  not  capable  of  great  actions,  but  he  faithfully  and 
noiselessly  discharged  the  task  assigned  to  him.J  He  was  at 
first  one  of  the  principal  aids  of  his  master  in  collecting  those 
relics  of  the  saints  of  which  Frederic  was  long  an  amateur. 
But  by  slow  degrees  he,  like  his  master,  turned  toward  the 

*  Ep.  i.  57.    May  18,  1517. 

t  Secundum  genium  heri  sui.     Weismann.  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  1434. 

1  Fideliter  et  sine  strepitu  fungens.    (WeismaHD.  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  1434.) 
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truth.  The  faith  which  was  then  re-appearing  in  the  Church 
did  not  so  suddenly  lay  hold  on  him  as  on  Luther, — he  was 
led  on  by  more  circuitous  paths.  He  became  the  friend  of 
Luther  at  the  court,  the  agent  through  which  matters  of 
business  were  transacted  between  the  Reformer  and  the  Prin- 
ces, the  go-between  of  the  Church  and  the  state.  The  Elec 
tor  honoured  Spalatin  with  the  closest  intimacy,  and  in  hi? 
journies  admitted  him  to  share  his  carriage.*  In  other  re- 
spects the  air  of  the  court  was  often  oppressive  to  the  worthy 
Spalatin,  and  affected  him  with  deep  sadness  ;  he  would  have 
wished  to  leave  all  these  honours,  and  again  to  become  a  sim- 
ple pastor  in  the  woods  of  Thuringia.  But  Luther  comforted 
him,  and  persuaded  him  to  remain  at  his  post.  Spalatin  ac- 
quired general  esteem.  The  princes  and  scholars  of  his  age 
evinced  the  sincerest  respect  for  him.  Erasmus  was  accus- 
tomed to  say,  "  The  name  of  Spalatin  is  inscribed  not  only  as 
one  of  my  dearest  friends,  but'^my  most  revered  protectors, 
and  that  not  on  paper,  but  on  my  heart."f 

The  affair  of  Reuchlin  and  the  monks  was  then  making 
much  noise  in  Germany.  The  most  pious  persons  often  hesi- 
tated which  side  to  take,  for  the  monks  were  bent  upon  de- 
stroying the  Jewish  books  which  contained  blasphemies  against 
Christ.  The  Elector  commissioned  his  chaplain  to  consult 
the  doctor  of  Wittemberg,  whose  reputation  was  considerable. 
Luther  replied  by  letter,  and  it  is  the  earliest  of  his  letters  to 
the  court  preacher. 

"  What  shall  I  say  ?  these  monks  pretend  to  expel  Beelze 
bub, — but  it  is  not  by  the  finger  of  God.  I  never  cease  to 
complain  and  grieve  at  it.  We  Christians  begin  to  be  wise 
in  things  that  are  without,  and  senseless  at  home.|  There 
are,  in  all  the  public  places  of  our  Jerusalem,  blasphemies  a 
hundred  times  worse  than  those  of  the  Jews,  and  in  every 
corner  of  it  spiritual  idols.     We  ought  in  holy  zeal  to  carry 

*  Glui  cum  principe  in  rheda  sive  lectico  solitus  est  ferri.     (Corp.  ReC 
i.  33.) 

t  Melch.  Ad.  Vita  Spalat.  p.  100. 

1  Fori*  sapere  et  domi  desipere.    (L.  Epp,  i.  p.  8.) 
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forth  and  destroy  these  enemies  within.  But  we  neglect  what 
is  most  pressing,  and  the  devil  himself  persuades  us  to  aban- 
don our  own  concerns,  while  he  hinders  us  from  reforming 
what  is  amiss  in  others." 

Luther  never  lost  himself  in  this  quarrel.  A  living  faith 
in  Christ  was  that  which  especially  filled  his  heart  and  life. 
"  Within  my  heart,"  says  he,  "  reigns  alone,  and  must  aione 
reign,  faith  in  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  alone  is  the  begin- 
ning, the  middle,  and  the  end  of  the  thoughts  that  occupy  me 
day  and  night."* 

His  hearers  listened  with  admiration  as  he  spoke  from  the 
professor's  chair,  or  from  the  pulpit,  of  that  faith  in  Christ. 
His  instructions  diffused  light.  The  people  marvelled  that 
they  had  not  earlier  acknowledged  truths  which  appeared  so 
evident  in  his  mouth.  "  The  desire  to  justify  ourselves  is  the 
spring  of  all  our  distress  of  heart,"  said  he,  "  but  he  who  re- 
ceives Christ  as  a  Saviour  has  peace,  and  not  only  peace,  but 
purity  of  heart.  All  sanctification  of  the  heart  is  a  fruit  of 
faith.  For  faith  in  us  is  a  divine  work  which  changes  us, 
and  gives  us  a  new  birth,  emanating  from  God  himself.  It 
kills  Adam  in  us  ;  and,  through  the  Holy  Spirit  which  it  com- 
municates, it  gives  us  a  new  heart  and  makes  us  new  men.  It 
is  not  by  empty  speculations,"  he  again  exclaims,  "  but  by  this 
practical  method  that  we  obtain  a  saving  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ."! 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Luther  preached  on  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments a  series  of  discourses,  which  have  been  preserved 
to  us  under  the  name  of  Declamations  for  the  People.  Doubt- 
less they  are  not  free  from  errors.  Luther  was  only  gradu- 
ally gaining  light  :  "  The  path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining 
light,  which  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day." 
But  still  what  truth  in  these  discourses!  what  simplicity! 
what  eloquence  !  how  well  can  we  conceive  the  effect  that  the 
new  preacher  would  produce  on  his  audience  and  on  his  age. 
We  will  cite  only  one  passage  at  the  opening  of  his  discourses, 

*  Pref.  ad  Gal. 

t  Non  per  speculationem  sed  per  hanc  viam  practicaru. 
VOL.   I.  16 
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Luther  ascended  the  pulpit  of  Wittemberg,  and  read  these 
words:  "Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  than  Me."  Then 
turning  to  the  people,  who  thronged  the  sanctuary,  he  said: 
"  All  the  sons  of  Adam  are  idolaters,  and  guilty  transgressors 
of  this  first  commandment."*  Doubtless  this  strange  assertion 
startled  his  audience.  He  must  justify  it.  The  speaker  con- 
tinued :  "  There  are  two  kinds  of  idolatry  ;  the  one  in  out- 
ward action,  the  other  within  our  hearts. 

"  The  outward,  by  which  man  worships  wood,  stone,  rep- 
tiles, or  stars. 

"  The  inward,  by  which  man,  dreading  chastisement,  or 
seeking  his  own  pleasure,  renders  no  outward  worship  to  the 
creature,  but  yet  in  his  heart  loves  it  and  trusts  in  it. 

"But  what  kind  of  religion  is  this?  you  do  not  bend  the 
knee  before  riches  and  honour,  but  you  give  them  your  heart, 
the  noblest  part  of  your  nature.  Alas!  with  your  bodies  you 
worship  God,  and  with  your  spirits  the  creature. 

"  This  idolatry  pervades  every  man  until  he  is  freely  re- 
covered by  faith  that  is  in  Jesus  Christ. 

'•'  And  how  ,is  this  recovery  brought  about  1 

"  In  this  way  :  Faith  in  Christ  strips  you  of  all  confidence 
in  your  own  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  strength;  it 
teaches  you  that  if  Christ  had  not  died  for  you,  and  saved 
you  by  his  death,  neither  you  nor  any  created  power  could 
have  done  so.  Then  you  begin  to  despise  all  these  things 
which  you  see  to  be  unavailing. t 

"  Nothing  remains,  but  Jesus — Jesus  only;  Jesus,  abundant- 
ly sufficient  for  your  soul.  Hoping  nothing  from  all  created 
things,  you  have  no  dépendance  save  on  Christ,  from  whom 
you  look  for  all,  and  whom  you  love  above  all. 

*  Omnes  filii  Adœ  sunt  idolâtra. — Decern  Prsecepta  Witterabergensi 
populo  praedicata  per  R.  P.  D.  Martinum  Luthnrum,  Aug.  anno  1516. — 
(They  were  preached  in  German.  The  quotation  is  from  the  Latin 
edition,  i.  p.  1.) 

;  +  Nisi  ipse  pro  te  mortuus   esset  teque  servaret,  nee  tu,  nee  omnia 
creatura  tibi  posset  prodesse.    (Ibid.J 
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"  But  Jesus  is  the  one  sole  and  true  God.  When  you  have 
him  for  your  God,  you  have  no  other  gods."* 

It  was  thus  that  Luther  pointed  out  how  the  soul  is  brought 
to  God,  its  sovereign  good  by  the  Gospel; — agreeable  to  that 
declaration  of  Christ  :  "  I  am  the  way  and  no  man  cometh  un- 
to the  Father  but  by  me." 

The  man  who  thus  spoke  to  this  generation  was  surely  intent 
not  merely  on  overturning  some  abuses  ;  his  aim,  above  all, 
was  to  establish  true  religion.  His  work  was  not  merely 
negative  ;  it  was  primarily  positive. 

Luther  then  turned  his  discourse  against  the  superstitions 
which  filled  Christendom  ;  signs  and  mysterious  omens  ;  ob- 
servances of  particular  days  and  months;  familiar  demons, 
phantoms,  influences  of  the  stars,  incantations,  metamorphoses, 
incubi  and  succubi  ;  patronage  of  saints,  &c.  &c.  &c.  He  at- 
tacked them  all,  one  after  the  other,  and  with  a  strong  arm  cast 
down  these  false  gods. 

But  it  was  especially  before  the  academy,  before  that  youth, 
enlightened  and  eager  for  instruction,  that  Luther  spread  out 
the  treasures  of  the  word  of  God.  "  He  so  explained  the 
Scriptures,"  says  his  illustrious  friend  Melancthon,  "that, 
in  the  judgment  of  all  pious  and  enlightened  men,  it  was  as  if 
a  new  light  had  arisen  on  the  doctrine  after  a  long  and  dark 
night.  He  pointed  out  the  difference  between  the  Law  and  the 
Gospel.  He  refuted  that  error,  then  predominant  in  the 
Church  and  schools,  that  men  by  their  own  works,  obtain  re- 
mission of  sins,  and  are  made  righteous  before  God  by  an  ex- 
ternal discipline.  He  thus  brought  back  the  hearts  of  men  to 
the  Son  of  God.  t  Like  John  the  Baptist,  he  pointed  to  the 
Lamb  of  God  who  has  taken  away  the  sins  of  the  world.  He 
explained  that  sin  is  freely  pardoned  on  account  of  God's  Son, 
and  that  man  receives  this  blessing  through  faith.  He  in  no 
way^nterfered  with  the  usual  ceremonies.     The  established 

*  At  Jesus  est  verus,  unus,  solus  Deus,  quern  cum  hates,  non  habes 
alienumDeum.     (Ibid.) 

t  Revocavit  igitur  Lutherus  hominum  mentes  ad  filium  Dei.  (M©- 
.ancthon,  Vit.  Luth.) 
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discipline  had  not  in  all  his  order  a  more  faithful  observer  and 
defender.  But  he  laboured  more  and  more  to  make  all  under- 
stand the  grand  essential  doctrines  of  Conversion  ;  of  the  For- 
giveness of  Sins  ;  of  Faith  ;  and  of  the  true  consolations  of  the 
Cross.  Pious  souls  were  attracted  and  penetrated  by  the 
sweetness  of  this  doctrine  ;  the  learned  received  it  joyfully.* 
One  might  have  said  that  Christ  and  his  Apostles  and  Prophets 
had  come  forth  from  darkness  or  from  some  impure  dungeon,  f 

The  firmness  with  which  Luther  appealed  to  and  rested  on 
the  Gospel,  gave  great  authority  to  his  teaching.  But  other 
circumstances  added  yet  further  to  his  power.  With  him,  ac- 
tion corresponded  with  his  words.  It  was  known  that  these 
discourses  were  not  merely  the  fruit  of  his  lips.  J  They  came 
from  the  heart,  and  were  practised  in  his  daily  walk.  And 
when,  at  a  later  period,  the  Reformation  burst  forth,  many  in- 
fluential men  who  saw  with  grief  the  divisions  of  the  Church, 
won  before-hand  by  the  holy  life  of  the  Reformer,  and  his  re- 
markable genius,  not  only  did  not  oppose  him,  but  embraced 
the  doctrine  to  which  his  life  gave  testimony. §  The  more 
men  loved  the  christian  virtues,  the  more  did  they  incline  to- 
ward the  Reformer  ; — all  the  most  upright  divines  were  in 
favour  of  him.||  This  is  what  those  who  knew  him,  said  of 
him,  and  especially  the  wisest  man  of  his  age,  Melancthon,  and 
Luther's  celebrated  opponent  Erasmus.  Envy  and  detraction 
have  dared  to  talk  of  his  dissolute  life.  Wittemberg  was 
changed  by  this  preaching  of  Faith.  This  city  became  the 
focus  of  a  light  which  was  soon  to  illuminate  Germany,  and 
spread  over  the  whole  Church. 

Luther,  whose  heart  was  tender  and  affectionate,  desired  to 

*  Hujus  doctrinae  dulcedine  pii  omnes  valde  capiebantur  et  eruditii 
gratum  erat.     (Ibid.) 

t  Quasi  ex  tenebris,  carcere,  squalore  educi  Christum,  propheta», 
apostolos.     (Ibid.) 

}  Orationes  non  e  labris  nasci,  sed  in  pectore.     (Ibid.) 

8  Eique,  propter  auctoritatem  quam  sanctitatc  raorum  antea  pepererat, 
adsenserunt.    (Ibid.) 

B  Puto  et  hodiè  theologos  omnes  probos  favere  Luthero.  (Erasm.  Epp. 
L652.) 
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see  those  whom  he  loved  in  possession  of  the  light  which  had 
guided  him  in  the  paths  of  peace.  He  availed  himself  of  all 
the  opportunities  he  possessed  as  professor,  teacher,  and  monk, 
as  well  as  of  his  extensive  correspondence,  to  communicate 
his  treasure  to  others.  One  of  his  old  associates  of  the  con- 
vent of  Erfurth,  the  monk  George  Spenlein,  was  then  in  the 
convent  of  Memmingen,  having,  perhaps,  spent  a  short  time 
at  Wittemberg.  Spenlein  had  commissioned  Luther  to  sell 
some  effects  that  he  had  left  in  his  hands,  a  cloak  of  Brussels 
stuff,  a  work  by  the  doctor  Isenac,  and  a  monk's  hood.  Lu- 
ther carefully  executed  this  commission.  "  He  got,"  says  he, 
"a  florin  for  the  cloak,  half  a  florin  for  the  book,  and  a  florin 
for  the  hood,"  and  had  forwarded  the  amount  to  the  Father 
Vicar,  to  whom  Spenlein  was  indebted  the  three  florins.  But 
Luther  passed  quickly  from  this  account  of  a  monk's  effects  to 
a  more  important  subject. 

"  I  should  like,"  says  he  to  brother  George,  "  to  know  how 
it  is  with  your  soul  ?  Is  it  weary  of  its  own  righteousness  ? 
In  a  word  does  it  breathe  freely?  and  put  its  trust  in  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  ?  In  these  days  pride  has  drawn  many 
aside,  and  especially  those  who  labour  with  all  their  strength 
to  be  righteous.  Not  understanding  the  righteousness  of 
God,  which  is  given  to  us  freely  in  Jesus  Christ,  they  would 
stand  before  him  on  their  own  merits.  But  that  can  never  be. 
When  you  and  I  were  living  together,  you  were  under  this 
delusion,  and  so  was  I.  I  contend  against  it  unceasingly,  and 
I  have  not  yet  entirely  overcome  it." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  brother,  learn  to  know  Christ,  and  him  cru- 
cified. Learn  to  sing  a  new  song — to  despair  of  your  own 
work,  and  to  cry  unto  him,  Lord  Jesus,  thou  art  my  righte- 
ousness, and  I  am  thy  sin.  Thou  hast  taken  on  thee  what 
was  mine,  and  given  to  me  what  is  thine  ;*  what  thou  wast 
not,  thou  becamest,  that  I  might  become  what  I  was  not.  Be- 
ware, my  dear  George,  of  aspiring  after  such  a  purity  as  that 
thou  mayest  not  have  to  acknowledge  thyself  a  sinner  ;  for 

*  Tu  Domine  Jesu  es  justitia  mea;  ego  autem  sum  peccatum  tuum; 
to  a*sumpeisti  meum.  et  dedisti  mihi  tuum.     (L.  Ep.  i.  p.  17.) 

16* 
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Christ  dwells  only  with  sinners.  He  came  down  from  heaven, 
where  he  abode  with  the  just,  to  dwell  also  with  sinners. 
Meditate  often  on  this  love  of  Christ,  and  you  will  taste  its  un- 
speakable comfort.  If  our  labours  and  afflictions  could  give 
peace  to  the  conscience,  why  did  Christ  die  upon  the  cross  ? 
You  will  find  peace  in  him  alone;  despairing  of  yourself 
and  of  your  works,  and  beholding  with  what  love  he  spreads 
his  arms  to  you  ;  taking  all  your  sins  on  himself,  and  bestow- 
ing on  you  all  his  righteousness. 

Thus,  the  doctrine  of  power,  which  had  already  been  the 
saving  of  the  world  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  and  which 
was  a  second  time  to  save  it  in  the  days  of  the  Reformers,  was 
set  forth  by  Luther  fearlessly  and  clearly.  Reaching  across 
many  centuries  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  he,  in  this,  gave 
his  hand  to  St.  Paul. 

Spenlein  was  not  the  only  one  whom  he  sought  to  instruct 
in  this  fundamental  doctrine.  The  little  of  the  truth  he  found 
on  this  subject  in  the  writings  of  Erasmus  distressed  him.  It 
was  desirable  to  enlighten  on  this  matter  a  man  of  such  great 
authority  and  such  admirable  genius.  But  how  to  do  this. 
His  friend  at  the  court,  the  chaplain  of  the  Elector,  was  much 
respected  by  Erasmus  ;  to  him  Luther  addressed  himself  thus  : 
"  What  displeases  me  in  Erasmus,  that  man  of  rare  erudition, 
is,  that  where  the  Apostle  speaks  of  the  righteousness  of  works 
and  of  the  law,  he  understands  the  fulfilment  of  the  ceremonial 
law.  The  righteousness  of  the  law  consists  not  alone  in  cere- 
monies, but  in  all  the  works  of  the  Ten  Commandments. 
When  these  works  are  done  without  faith  in  Christ,  they 
may,  it  is  true,  make  a  Fabricius,  a  Regulus,  or  a  man  of 
perfect  integrity  in  man's  sight,  but  they,  in  that  case,  are  as 
little  entitled  to  the  name  of  righteousness,  as  the  fruit  of  the 
medlar  tree  is  entitled  to  be  called  a  fig.  For  we  do  not  be- 
come righteous,  as  Aristotle  asserts,  by  doing  works  of  righte- 
ousness, but  when  we  are  righteous  we  do  righteous  works.* 
It  is  necessary  that  the  agent  be  changed,  and  then  the  works 

*  Non  enim  juste  agendo  jnsli  efliciinur:  sed  justi  fiendo  et  essendo 
operamur  justa.    (L.  Ep.  i.  j>.  20.) 
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by  consequence.  Abel  was  first  acceptable  to  God,  and  then 
bis  sacrifice  Vas  accepted."  Luther  continues  :  "  I  entreat 
you,  fulfil  the  duty  of  a  friend  and  of  a  Christian  in  pressing 
these  things  on  Erasmus."  This  letter  is  dated  "in  great 
haste,  from  the  corner  of  our  convent,  the  19th  of  October, 
1516."  It  exhibits  in  its  true  light  the  relation  between  Lu- 
ther and  Erasmus.  It  shews  the  sincere  interest  he  took  in 
what  he  thought  really  for  the  good  of  that  illustrious  writer. 
Doubtless  at  a  later  period  Erasmus's  opposition  to  the  truth 
obliged  him  to  oppose  him  openly;  but  he  did  so  only  after 
having  sought  to  set  his  adversary  right. 

The  world,  then,  heard  at  length  ideas  at  once  clear  and 
deep  on  the  nature  of  that  which  is  good.  The  principle  was 
at  last  proclaimed,  that  what  constitutes  the  real  goodness  of  an 
action  is  not  its  outward  character,  but  the  spirit  in  which  it 
is  performed.  This  was  aiming  a  death-blow  at  all  the  super- 
stitious observance's,  which  had  for  centuries  oppressed  the 
Church,  and  prevented  the  christian  virtues  from  growing  and 
prospering. 

"  I  read  Erasmus,"  writes  Luther  elsewhere,  "  but  he  every 
day  loses  weight  with  me.  I  love  to  see  him  rebuke,  with  so 
much  learning  and  firmness,  the  grovelling  ignorance  of  the 
priests  and  monks  ;  but  I  fear  he  does  no  great  service  to  the 
doctrine  of  Christ.  What  is  of  man,  is  nearer  to  his  heart 
than  what  is  of  God.*  We  live  in  critical  times.  To  make 
a  good  and  judicious  Christian,  it  is  not  enough  to  understand 
Greek  and  Hebrew.  St.  Jerome  who  knew  five  languages, 
is  inferior  to  St.  Augustine  who  understood  but  one;  though 
Erasmus  thinks  the  contrary.  I  carefully  conceal  my  opinion 
of  Erasmus,  lest  I  should  give  an  advantage  to  his  adversaries. 
It  may  be,  that  the  Lord  will  give  him  understanding  in  his 
good  time."f 

The  inability  of  man, — the  almighty  power  of  God, — these 
were  the  two  truths  that  Luther  sought  to  re-establish.  That 
is  but  a  melancholy  religion,  and  a  poor  philosophy,  which 

*  Humana  prevalent  in  eo  plusquam  divina. 

t  Dabit  ei  Dominus  intellectum  suo  forte  tempore.     (L.  Epp.  i.  p.  52.) 
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directs  man  to  his  own  natural  strength.  Past  ages  have 
made  trial  of  that  strength;  and  whilst,  in  earthly  things,  man 
has  attained  admirable  excellence,  he  has  never  been  able  to 
dissipate  the  darkness  which  hides  God  from  his  soul,  or  to 
change  a  single  inclination  to  evil.  The  highest  attainment 
in  wisdom  of  the  most  aspiring  minds,  or  of  the  souls  most 
eager  after  perfection,  has  been  to  despair  of  themselves.*  It 
is,  therefore,  a  generous,  consoling,  and  supremely  true  doc- 
trine, which  discovers  to  us  our  impotence,  that  it  may  declare 
a  power — of  God — by  which  we  can  do  all  things  ;  and  that  is  a 
noble  Reformation  which  vindicates  on  earth  the  glory  of  hea- 
ven, and  pleads  before  man  the  rights  of  the  mighty  God. 

But  no  one  knew  better  than  Luther  the  intimate  connection 
that  unites  the  free  salvation  which  cometh  of  God,  with  the 
free  works  of  man.  No  one  shewed  better  than  he,  that  it  is 
only  in  receiving  all  from  Christ,  that  man  gives  freely  to  his 
brethren.  He  ever  presented,  in  the  same  picture,  these  two 
procedures, — that  of  God,  and  that  of  man.  Thus,  after  hav- 
ing declared  to  Spenlein  the  righteousness  which  saves  us,  he 
added  :  "  If  thou  firmly  believest  these  things,  as  thou  oughtest, 
(for  cursed  is  he  whosoever  doth  not  believe  them-,)  receive 
thine  erring  and  ignorant  brethren  as  Jesus  Christ  hath  receiv- 
ed thee.  Bear  with  them  patiently;  make  their  sins  your 
own  ;  and  if  you  have  any  good  thing  to  communicate  to  them, 
do  it.  Receive  you  one  another,  said  the  Apostle,  as  Christ 
also  hath  received  us,  to  the  glory  of  God.  It  is  a  wretched 
righteousness  which  will  not  bear  with  others,  because  it 
deems  them  evil,  and  seeks  the  solitude  of  the  desert,  instead 
of  doing  good  to  such,  by  long-suffering,  by  prayer,  and  exam- 
ple. If  thou  art  the  lily  and  the  rose  of  Christ,  know  that  thy 
dwelling-place  is  among  thorns.  Only  take  heed,  lest  by  im- 
patience, rash  judgments,  and  pride,  thou  thyself  become  a 
thorn.  Christ  reigns  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies.  If  he  had 
desired  to  live  only  among  the  good,  and  die  only  for  such  as 

*  r<  ovv  ;  èwaTÔv  dvafiaprtiTov  sïvai  lien  ; — What!  is  it  possible  to  help  Bin 
ning  1  asks  Epictetus,  iv.  12,  19,     A^x"1'""'-     Impossible  !  he  answer». 
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loved  him,  would  he  have  died  at  all?  and  among  whom 
would  he  have  lived  ?" 

It  is  affecting  to  see  how  Luther  himself  put  in  practice 
these  precepts  of  charity.  An  Augustine  of  Erfurth,  George 
Leiffer,  was  exposed  to  many  trials.  Luther  heard  of  it,  and 
a  week  after  he  wrote  this  letter,  he  went  to  him  with  expres- 
sions of  compassion  :  "  I  hear,"  said  he,  "  that  you  are  driven 
about  by  many  tempests,  and  that  your  soul  is  impelled  hither 
and  thither  by  the  waves.  The  cross  of  Christ  isdividedover 
the  earth,  and  each  one  has  his  share.  Do  not,  you,  refuse 
your  portion  ;  rather  receive  it  as  à  holy  relic  ; — not,  indeed, 
into  a  gold  or  silver  vase,  hut,  what  is  much  preferable,  into 
a  heart  of  gold — a  heart  imbued  with  meekness.  If  the  wood 
of  the  cross  was  so  sanctified  by  the  blood  and  body  of  Christ, 
that  we  deem  it  the  most  venerable  of  relics,  how  much  more 
should  we  count,  as  holy  relics,  the  wrongs,  persecutions, 
sufferings  and  hatred  of  men,  since  they  were  not  only  touched 
by  Christ's  flesh,  but  embraced,  kissed,  and  made  blessed  by 
his  boundless  love."* 

The  teaching  of  Luther  bore  fruit.  Many  of  his  disciples 
felt  themselves  impelled  to  a  public  profession  of  the  truths 
which  their  master's  lessons  had  revealed  to  them.  Among 
his  hearers  was  a  young  scholar,  Bernard  of  Feldkirchen, 
professor  of  Aristotelian  physics  in  the  university,  and,  five 
years  later,  the  first  of  the  ecclesiastics  who  entered  into  the 
marriage  state. 

Luther  desired  Feldkirchen  to  maintain,  under  his  prési- 
dence, theses,  in  which  his  principles  were  set  forth.  The 
doctrines  professed  by  Luther  acquired  by  this  means  addi- 
tional publicity.     The  disputation  took  place  in  1516. 

This  was  Luther's  first  attack  on  the  reign  of  the  sophists 
and  on  the  Papacy,  as  he  says  himself.  Feeble  as  it  was,  it 
cost  him  many  misgivings.  "  I  consent  to  the  printing  of 
these  propositions,"  said  he  many  years  after,  when  publishing 
hem  in  his  works,  "  chiefly  that  the  greatness  of  my  cause, 

*  Sanctissimse  reliquise  deificœ  voluntatis   suse   charitate 

implexse,  osculatae.     (L.  Epp.  i.  18.) 
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and  the  success  with  which  God  has  crowned  it,  may  not  lift 
me  up  ;  for  they  manifest  abundantly  my  shame,  that  is  to  say 
the  infirmity  and  ignorance,  the  fear  and  trembling,  with 
which  I  began  this  contest.  I  was  alone  ;  I  had  thrown  my- 
self rashly  into  the  affair.  Not  being  able  to  draw  back,  I 
gave  up  to  the  Pope  many  important  points  ; — I  even  wor- 
shipped his  authority."* 

The  following  were  some  of  these  propositions:* — 

"  The  old  man  is  the  vanity  of  vanities  ;  he  is  the  univer- 
sal vanity,  and  he  makes  other  creatures  vain,  whatever  good- 
ness may  be  in  them. 

"  The  old  man  is  called  '  the  flesh,'  not  merely  because  he 
is  led  by  the  desires  of  the  flesh,  but  also,  because  though  he 
should  even  be  chaste,  virtuous,  and  just,  he  is  not  born  again 
of»  God,  by  the  Spirit. 

"A  man  who  is  a  stranger  to  the  grace  of  God  cannot 
keep  the  commandments  of  God,  nor  prepare  himself  whol- 
ly, or  in  part,  to  receive  grace,  but  remains  necessarily  under 
sin. 

"  The  will  of  man,  without  divine  grace,  is  not  free,  but  en- 
slaved and  willing  to  be  so. 

"Jesus  Christ,  our  strength,  our  righteousness,  he  who 
searches  the  hearts  and  reins,  is  the  only  discerner  and  judge 
of  our  deserts. 

"Since  all  things  are  possible  through  Christ  to  him  that 
believeth,  it  is  superstitious  to  seek  for  other  help,  either  in 
man's  will  or  in  the  saints."! 

This  disputation  made  a  great  noise,  and  it  has  been  consid- 
ered as  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation. 

The  moment  drew  nigh  when  that  Reformation  was  to  burst 
forth.  God  hastened  the  preparation  of  the  instrument  he  de- 
signed to  use.  The  Elector,  having  built  a  new  church  at 
Wittemberg,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  All  Saints,  despatched 

*  Sed  etiam  ultro  adorabam.     (L.  Opp.  Iat.  i.  p.  50.) 
t  L.  W  (L.)  xviii.  p.  142,  and  in  the  Latin  works.     Tom.  i.  p.  51. 
}  Cum  credent!  omnia  sint,  auctore  Christo,  possibilia,  superstitiosum 
est,  humano  arbitrio,  aliis  Sanctis,  alia  deputariauxilia.     (Ibid.) 
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Staupitz  to  the  Low  Countries  to  collect  relics  to  enrich  the 
new  temple.  The  Vicar-general  commissioned  Luther  to  take 
his  place  in  his  absence,  and,  in  particular,  to  make  a  visita- 
tion to  forty  monasteries  of  Misnia  and  Thuringia. 

Luther  went  first  to  Grimma,  and  thence  to  Dresden.  Every- 
where he  endeavoured  to  establish  the  truths  he  had  discover- 
ed,  and  to  enlighten  the  members  of  his  order.  "  Do  not  join 
yourself  to  Aristotle,  '  said  he  to  the  monks,  "  or  to  the  other 
teachers  of  a  misleading  philosophy,  but  apply  yourselves  to 
the  reading  of  the  word  of  God.  Seek  not  your  salvation  in 
your  own  strength  and  good  works,  but  in  the  merits  of 
Christ  and  in  the  grace  of  God."* 

An  Augustine  monk  of  Dresden  had  eloped  from  his  con- 
vent, and  was  residing  at  Mentz,  where  the  prior  of  the  Au- 
gustines  had  received  him.  Luther  wrote  to  the  prior,  f  desir- 
ing him  to  send  back  this  stray  sheep  ;  and  he  added  these 
words  of  truth  and  charity  :  "  I  know — I  know  that  it  cannot 
be  but  that  offences  must  come.  It  is  no  wonder  when  man 
falls,  but  it  is  a  miracle  when  he  rises  and  continues  standing, 
Peter  fell  that  he  might  know  that  he  was  a  man.  Even  at 
this  day  we  see  cedars  of  Lebanon  falling.  The  angels,  even, 
(difficult  as  it  is  to  conceive  it,)  fell  in  heaven,  and  Adam  in 
Paradise.  Why,  then,  should  we  wonder  when  a  reed  is 
shaken  by  the  whirlwind,  or  a  flickering  taper  is  extinguished." 

From  Dresden,  Luther  repaired  to  Erfurth,  and  re-appeared, 
to  exercise  the  functions  of  Vicar-general  in  that  same  con- 
vent, where,  eleven  years  before  he  had  wound  up  the  clock, 
opened  the  gates,  and  swept  the  floor  of  the  church.  He 
placed  in  the  post  of  prior  of  the  convent  his  friend  the  bache- 
lor, John  Lange,  a  man  of  learning  and  piety,  but  austere  in 
his  disposition.  Therefore  it  was  he  exhorted  him  to  affabili- 
ty and  patience.  «  Put  on,"  said  he,  writing  to  him  shortly 
after,  "put  on  a  spirit  of  meekness  toward  the  prior  of  Nu- 
remberg. It  is  proper  that  you  should  do  so,  since  the  prior  has 
assumed  a  harsh  and  bitter  tone.     Bitterness  is  not  expelled 

*  Hilscher,  Luthers  Anwesenheit  in  Alt-Dresden,  1728. 
t  1  May,  1516.     Epp.  i.  p.  20. 
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by  bitterness. — that  is  to  say,  the  devil  is  not  cast  out  by  th« 
devil  ;  but  the  sweet  overcomes  and  expels  the  bitter, — in  other 
words,  the  finger  of  God  casts  out  devils."*  Perhaps  we  may 
regret  that  Luther  himself,  on  some  occasions,  forgot  to  follow 
these  excellent  directions. 

At  Neustadt,  on  the  Orla,  there  was  nothing  but  disunion. 
Disturbances  and  dissensions  reigned  in  the  convent.  The 
whole  body  of  the  monks  were  in  open  war  with  their  prior. 
They  beset  Luther  with  their  complaints.  The  prior  Michael 
Dressel — or  Tornator,  as  Luther  calls  him,  translating  his 
name  into  Latin, — enumerated  to  the  Doctor  all  his  griev- 
ances. "  Oh,  for  peace  !"  said  the  prior.  "  You  seek  peace," 
said  Luther,  "but  it  is  only  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  not  the 
peace  that  is  of  Christ.  Do  you  not  know  that  our  God  has 
set  His  peace  in  the  midst  of  opposition  ?  He  whom  nobody 
disturbs  has  not  peace,  but  he  who,  harrassed  by  all  men, 
and  by  the  things  of  this  life,  bears  all  tranquilly  and  joyfully; 
he  it  is  that  has  the  true  peace.  You  cry,  with  Israel,  peace, 
peace,  when  there  is  no  peace.  Say  rather  with  Christ,  the 
cross,  the  cross,  and  there  will  be  no  cross  :  for  the  cross  ceases 
to  be  a  cross  when  we  can  say  with  love:  'O  blessed  cross! 
there  is  no  wood  like  thine  !'  "f  On  his  return  to  Wittem- 
berg,  Luther,  desiring  to  put  a  stop  to  these  dissensions,  al- 
lowed the  monks  to  elect  another  prior.  Luther  returned  to 
Wittemberg  after  six  weeks  absence.  What  he  had  witness- 
ed saddened  him  ;  but  his  journey  gave  him  a  better  know- 
ledge of  the  Church  and  of  the  world,  and  more  confidence 
in  his  intercourse  with  mankind,  besides  offering  many  op- 
portunities of  pressing  the  fundamental  truth  that  "  Holy 
Scripture  alone  shows  us  the  way  to  heaven,"  and  at  the  same 
time  exhorting  the  brethren  to  live  holily  and  at  peace  one 
with  another.!     Doubtless  a  plenteous  seed  was  sown  in  the 

*  L.  Epp.  i.  p.  36.  Non  enim  asper  asperum,  id  est  non  diabolua 
diabolum,  sed  suavis  asperum,  id  est  digitus    Dei  ojicit  dœmonia. 

t  Tam  cito  enim  crux  cessât  esse  crux  quam  cito  lstus  dixeris:  Crux 
benedicta!  inter  ligna  nullum  tale.     (Epp.  i.  27.) 

t  Heiliglich,  friedlich  und  ziichtig.     (Math.  p.  10.) 
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different  Augustine   convents  during   that  journey  of  the  Re- 
former.    The  monastic  orders,  which  had  long  been  the  sup- 
port of  Rome,  did   more,  perhaps,  for   the  Reformation  than 
against  it.     This  was  especially  true  of  the  Augustines.     Al- 
most all  the  men  of  liberal   and  enlightened    piety  who  were 
Jiving  in  the  cloisters,  turned  toward  the  Gospel.     A  new  and 
generous  blood   seemed   to   circulate   through   these  orders, 
which  were  as  the  arteries  of  the  Catholic  body  in  Germany. 
In  public,  little  was  as  yet  heard  of  the  new  ideas  of  the  Au- 
gustine of  Wittemberg  ;  while   they  were  already  the  chief 
subject  of  conversation   in  chapters  and  monasteries.     More 
than  one  cloister  was,  in   this  way,  the  nursery  of  the  Re- 
formers.    When   the  great   struggle  came,  pious  and   brave 
men  came  forth  from  their  retirement  and  exchanged  the  soli- 
tude of  monkish  life  for  the  active  service  of  ministers  of  God's 
word.     Even  as  early  as  this  visit  of  inspection  in  1516,  Lu- 
ther aroused  by  his  words  many  a  drowsy  spirit.     Hence  that 
year  has  been  named  "the  Morning  Star  of  the  Reformation." 
Luther  now  resumed  his  usual  occupation.     He  was,  at 
this  period,  overwhelmed  with  labour.     Besides  his  duties  as 
professor,  preacher,  and  confessor,   he   was  burthened  with 
many  temporal  concerns  of  his  order  and  convent.     "  I  re- 
quire almost  continually,"  said  he,  "  two  secretaries  ;  for  I  do 
scarce  anything  else  all  day  long  than  write  letters.     I  am 
preacher  to  the  convent,  reader  of  prayers  at  table,  pastor  and 
parish  minister,  director  of  studies,  vicar  of  the  priory,  (that 
is  to  say,  prior  ten  times  over,)  inspector  of  the  fish-ponds  of 
Litzkau,  counsel  to  the  inns  of  Herzberg  at  Torgau,  lecturer 
on  St,  Paul,  and  commentator  on  the  Psalms.     Seldom  have 
I  time  to  say  my  prayers,  or  to  sing  a  hymn  :  not  to  mention 
my  struggle  with  flesh  and  blood,  the  devil  and  the  world. 
See  what  an  idle  man  I  am  !M* 

About  this  time  the  plague  showed  itself  at  Wittemberg. 

A  great  number  of  the  students  and  doctors  quitted  the  town. 

Luther  remained.     "  I  do  not  very  well  know,"  wrote  he  to 

his  friend  at  Eifmth,  "whether  the  plague  will  suffer  me  to 

*  Epp.  i.  p.  41   to  Lange,  26  Oct.  151G. 

vol.    I.  17 
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finish  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  Quick  and  sudden  in  its 
attacks,  it  makes  great  havoc,  especially  among  the  young. 
You  advise  me  to  flee — but  whither  shall  I  flee?  I  hope  the 
world  will  not  go  to  pieces  if  brother  Martin  should  fall.*  If 
the  plague  spreads,  I  will  send  the  brethren  away  in  all  di- 
rections, but  for  my  part  I  am  placed  here  ;  obedience  does 
not  allow  me  to  leave  the  spot  until  He  who  called  me  hither 
shall  call  me  away.  Not  that  I  am  above  the  fear  of  death, 
(for  I  am  not  the  Apostle  Paul,  but  only  his  commentator,) 
but  I  trust  the  Lord  will  deliver  me  from  the  fear  of  it."  Such 
was  the  firm  resolution  of  the  Doctor  of  Wittemberg.  He 
whom  the  plague  could  not  force  to  retire  a  single  step,  would 
he  draw  back  from  fear  of  Rome?  would  he  recede  in  the 
prospect  of  the  scaffold  ? 

The  same  courage  that  Luther  evinced  in  presence  of  the 
most  formidable  evils,  he  manifested  before  the  great  ones  of 
the  world.  The  Elector  was  well  satisfied  with  the  Vicar- 
general.  He  had  reaped  a  rich  harvest  of  relics  in  the  Low 
Countries.  Luther  gave  an  account  of  it  to  Spalatin.  This 
affair  of  the  relics  is  singular  enough,  occurring  as  it  did  at 
the  moment  when  the  Reformation  was  about  to  open.  As- 
suredly the  Reformers  did  not  see  clearly  whither  they  were 
tending.  The  Elector  deemed  that  nothing  less  than  a  bishop- 
ric was  a  reward  commensurate  with  the  services  of  the  Vicar- 
general.  Luther,  to  whom  Spalatin  wrote  on  the  subject, 
highly  disapproved  the  suggestion.  "  There  are  many  things," 
answered  he,  "that  are  pleasing  to  your  prince,  which  yet 
displease  God.  I  do  not  deny  that  he  is  skilled  in  the  con- 
cerns of  the  world,  but  in  what  relates  to  God  and  the  salva- 
tion of  souls,  I  consider  him  altogether  blind,  as  well  as  his 
adviser  Pfeflinger.  I  do  not  say  that  behind  his  back,  like  n 
calumniator;  I  do  not  conceal  my  opinion  from  them;  for  I 
am  at  all  times  ready  myself  to  tell  them  both  so  to  their  faces. 
Why  will  you,"  continued  he,  "  seek  to  surround  that  man 

*  Quo  fugiam  1  spero  qnod  non  corruet  orbis  rucntc  fratre  Martina 
(Epp.  i.  p.  42,  26  Oct.  1516.) 
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(Staupitz)  with  all  the  heavings  and  tempests  of  episcopal 
cares?"* 

The  Elector  did  not  take  amiss  the  frankness  of  Luther. 
"  The  prince,"  wrote  Spalatin,  "often  speaks  of  you  in  honor- 
able terms."  Frederic  sent  the  monk  some  stuff  for  a  gown, 
It  was  of  very  fine  cloth.  "  It  would  be  too  fine,"  said  Lu- 
ther,  "  if  it  were  not  a  prince's  gift:  I  am  not  worthy  that 
any  man  should  think  of  me,  much  less  a  prince,  and  so  noble 
a  prince.  Those  are  most  useful  to  me  who  think  worst  of 
me.f  Present  my  thanks  to  our  Prince  for  his  favour,  but 
know  that  I  desire  neither  the  praise  of  thyself  nor  of  others  ; 
all  the  praise  of  man  is  vain,  the  praise  that  cometh  of  God 
being  alone  true." 

The  worthy  chaplain  would  not  confine  himself  to  his 
functions  at  the  court.  He  wished  to  make  himself  useful  to 
the  people,  but,  like  many  others  in  all  ages,  he  wished  to  do 
it  without  offence,  without  irritating  any  one,  and  so  as  to  con- 
ciliate general  favour.  "  Point  out  to  me,"  said  he,  in  a  letter 
to  Luther,  "some  writing  to  translate,  but  one  that  shall  give 
general  satisfaction,  and  at  the  same  time  be  useful."  "  Agree- 
able and  useful!"  replied  Luther,  "that  is  beyond  my  skill. 
The  better  things  are,  the  less  they  please.  What  is  more 
salutary  than  Christ?  and  yet  he  is  to  most  a  savour  of  death. 
You  will  say  that  what  you  intend  is  to  be  useful  to  those  who 
love  Christ  ; — then  cause  them  to  hear  his  voice  ;  you  will  thus 
be  agreeable  and  useful — never  doubt  it — but  to  a  small  number, 
for  the  sheep  are  but  rare  in  this  dreary  region  of  wolves."! 

Luther,  however,  recommended  to  his  friend  the  sermons 
of  Tauler  the  Dominican.  "  I  never  saw,"  said  he,  "  either 
in  Latin  or  m  our  language,  a  theology  more  sound  or  more 
conformable  to  the  Gospel.  Taste  them  and  see  how  gracious 
the  Lord  is,  but  not  till  you  have  first  tasted  and  experienced 
how  bitter  is  every  thing  in  ourselves."^ 

*  Multa  placent  principi  tuo,  quse  Deo  displicent  (L.  Epp.  i.  p.  25.) 

t  Si  mihi  maxime  prosunt  que  mei  pessime  meminerint.  (L.  Epp.  i. 
p.  45.) 

t  Q.UÔ  sunt  aliqua  salubriora,  eo  minus  placent.     (L-  Epp.  i.  p.  46.) 
§  Q.\<atn  amarum  est,  quicquid  nos  suraus.     (Ibid.) 
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1  It  was  in  Ue  course  of  the  year  1517  that  Luther  became 
connected  with  Duke  George  of  Saxony.  The  house  of 
Saxony  had  at  that  time  two  chiefs.  Two  princes,  Ernest  and 
Albert,  carried  off  in  their  childhood  from  the  castle  of  Alten- 
burg,  by  Kunz  of  Kaufungen,  had  by  the  treaty  of  Leipsic 
been  acknowledged  as  the  founders  of  the  two  houses  which 
still  bear  their  names.  The  Elector  Frederic,  son  of  Ernest, 
was  at  the  period  we  are  recording,  the  head  of  the  Esnestine 
branch,  as  his  cousin  Duke  George  was  head  of  the  Albertine 
branch.  Dresden  and  Leipsic  were  situated  in  the  states  of 
this  duke,  and  he  himself  resided  in  the  former  of  these  cities. 
His  mother,  Sidonia,  was  daughter  of  the  King  of  Bohemia, 
George  Podibrad.  The  long  struggle  which  Bohemia  had 
maintained  with  Rome,  since  the  time  of  John  Huss,  had  had 
some  influence  on  the  Prince  of  Saxony.  He  had  often  man- 
ifested a  desire  of  a  Reformation.  "  He  sucked  it  with  his 
mother's  milk,"  said  they  ;  "  he  is,  by  his  nature,  an  enemy  to 
the  clergy."*  He  annoyed,  in  many  ways,  the  bishops, 
abbots,  canons,  and  monks;  and  his  cousin,  the  Elector  Fred- 
eric, often  had  to  interpose  in  their  behalf.  It  must  have 
seemed  that  Duke  George  would  be  the  warmest  patron  of  a 
Reformation.  The  devout  Frederic,  on  the  contrary,  who 
had  in  early  life  assumed,  in  the  holy  sepulchre,  the  spurs  of 
Godfrey,  and  armed  himself  with  the  long  and  heavy  sword 
of  the  conqueror  of  Jerusalem,  making  oath  to  fight  for  the 
Church,  like  that  valiant  knight,  seemed  marked  out  to  be  the 
most  ardent  champion  of  Rome.  But  in  what  pertains  to  the 
Gospel,  all  the  calculations  of  human  wisdom  are  often  de- 
ceived. The  very  reverse  ensued.  The  Duke  would  have 
taken  pleasure  in  bringing  down  the  Church  and  the  clergy, 
in  humbling  the  bishops,  whose  princely  retinue  much  ex- 
ceeded his  own;  but  to  receive  into  his  heart  the  doctrine  of 
the  Gospel,  which  was  to  humble  him, — to  confess  himself  a 
guilty  sinner,  incapable  of  being  saved  except  by  grace, — was 
quite  another  thing.  He  would  have  willingly  reformed 
others,  but  he  had  no  idea  of  reforming  himself,  fie  would 
*  J,.  Opp.  (W.)  xxii.  p.  1810. 
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perhaps  have  put  his  hand  to  the  work  to  oblige  the  Bishop 
of  Mentz  to  limit  himself  to  one  bishopric,  and  to  have  only 
fourteen  horses  in  his  stables,  as  he  said  more  than  once  ;*  but 
when  he  saw  one  altogether  unlike  himself  appear  as  the  Re- 
former,— when  he  beheld  a  plain  monk  undertake  this  work, 
and  the  Reformation  gaining  ground  among  the  people, — the 
proud  grandson  of  the  Hussite  King  became  the  most  violent 
adversary  of  the  reform  to  which  he  had  shown  himself 
favourable. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1517,  Duke  George  requested  Stau- 
pitz  to  send  him  a  learned  and  eloquent  preacher.  Staupitz 
sent  Luther,  recommending  him  as  a  man  of  great  learning 
and  irreproachable  conduct.  The  prince  invited  him  to  preach 
at  Dresden  in  the  chapel  of  the  castle  on  St.  James  the  Elder's 
day. 

The  day  came.  The  Duke  and  his  court  repaired  to  the 
chapel  to  hear  the  preacher  from  Wittemberg.  Luther  seized 
with  joy  the  opportunity  of  giving  his  testimony  to  the  truth 
before  such  an  assembly.  He  chose  as  his  text  the  gospel  of 
the  day  :  "  Then  the  mother  of  Zebedee's  children  came  to 
him  with  her  sons,"  &c.  (Matt.  xx.  20.)  He  preached  on 
the  desires  and  unreasonable  prayers  of  men,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  speak  with  energy  on  the  assurance  of  salvation. 
He  rested  it  on  this  foundation  ; — that  they  who  hear  the  word 
of  God  and  believe  it,  are  the  true  disciples  of  Christ,  elect 
unto  eternal  life.  Then  he  spoke  of  free  election;  he  shewed 
that  this  doctrine,  viewed  in  connection  with  Christ's  work, 
has  power  to  dispel  the  terrors  of  conscience,  so  that  men,  in- 
stead of  fleeing  far  from  the  Holy  God,  in  the  consciousness 
of  their  unworthiness,  are  brought  by  grace  to  seek  refuge  in 
Him.  In  conclusion,  he  related  a  story  of  three  virgins,  from 
which  he  deduced  edifying  instructions. 

The  word  of  truth  made  a  profound  impression  on  the 
hearers.  Two  of  them,  especially,  seemed  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  sermon  of  the  monk  of  Wittemberg.  The 
first  was  a  lady  of  respectable   appearance,    seated   on   the 

*  L.  Opp.  (W.)  xxii.  P.  1849. 
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benches  of  the  court,  and  on  whose  features  might  be  traced  a 
deep  emotion.  This  was  Madame  de  la  Sale,  lady  of  the  bed- 
chamber to  the  Duchess.  The  other  was  Jerome  Emser, 
licentiate  of  canon  law,  and  secretary  and  counsellor  to  the 
Duke.  '  Emser  was  gifted  with  talents  and  extensive  acquire- 
ments. A  courtier,  a  skilful  politician,  he  would  have  wished 
at  once  to  satisfy  two  opposite  parties, — to  pass  at  Rome  as  a 
defender  of  the  Papacy,  and  at  the  same  time  shine  among  the 
learned  men  of  Germany.  But  beneath  this  dexterous  policy 
lay  hid  much  violence  of  character.  It  was  the  chapel  of  the 
castle  of  Dresden  that  was  the  scene  of  the  first  meeting  of 
Luther  and  Emser,  who  were  destined  afterwards  to  break 
more  than  one  lance  together. 

The  dinner  hour  sounded  in  the  castle,  and  soon  the  ducal 
family  and  the  different  persons  of  the  court  were  assembled 
round  the  table.  The  conversation  naturally  turned  on  the 
morning  preacher.  "  How  did  you  like  the  sermon  ?"  said 
the  Duke  to  Madame  de  la  Sale.  "  If  I  could  but  hear  one 
other  such  sermon,"  answered  she,  "  I  would  die  in  peace." 
"And  I,"  replied  Duke  George  angrily  "  would  give  some- 
thing not  to  have  heard  it  ;  for  such  sermons  are  good  for  no- 
thing, and  serve  only  to  encourage  men  in  sin." 

The  master  having  thus  made  known  his  opinion,  the 
courtiers  gave  vent  to  their  dissatisfaction  Each  was  ready 
with  his  remark.  Some  asserted  that  in  Luther's  story  of  the 
three  virgins,  he  had  in  his  eye  three  ladies  of  the  court; — 
hereupon  much  talk  and  whispering  ensued.  The  three  ladies 
were  rallied  on  the  circumstance  of  the  monk  of  Wittemberg, 
having,  as  they  said,  publicly  pointed  them  out.*  "  He  is  an 
ignorant  fellow,"  said  some.  "A  proud  monk  !"  said  others. 
Each  one  criticised  the  sermon  in  his  own  manner,  and  made 
the  preacher  say  what  he  pleased.  The  truth  had  fallen  in 
the  midst  of  a  court  little  prepared  to  receive  it.  Every  one 
mangled  it  at  his  will.  But  whilst  the  word  of  God  was  thus 
to  some  an  occasion  of  falling,  it  was  to  the  lady  of  the  bed- 

*  Has  tr"s  postea  in  aula  principis,  a  me  notatas  garrierunt.  (L.  Epp. 
i.  p.  85.^ 
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chamber  a  corner-stone  of  edification.  One  month  afterwards, 
she  fell  sick,  embraced  with  confidence  the  grace  of  the 
Saviour,  and  died  with  joy.* 

As  to  (he  Duke,  it  was  not  perhaps  in  vain  that  he  heard 
this  testimony  to  the  truth.  Whatever  had  been  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  Reformation  during  his  life,  fte  is  known  to  have 
declared  on  his  death-bed  that  he  had  no  other  hope  than  in 
the  merits  of  Christ. 

It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  Emser  should  do  the  honours 
to  Luther  in  the  name  of  his  master.  He  invited  him  to  supper. 
Luther  declined.  But  Emser  pressed  him  till  he  assented. 
Luther  expected  to  meet  only  a  few  friends,  but  he  soon  saw 
it  was  a  trap  laid  for  him.f  A  master  of  arts  of  Leipsic  and 
several  Dominicans  were  with  the  Prince's  secretary.  The 
master  of  arts,  full  of  confidence  in  himself,  and  of  hatred 
against  Luther,  accosted  him  with  a  friendly  and  gentle  air, 
but  soon  lost  his  temper,  and  talked  loudly. t  The  debate  was 
opened.  The  discussion  turned,  says  Luther,  on  the  solemn 
trifling  of  Aristotle  and  St.  Thomas.^  In  conclusion,  Luther 
challenged  the  master  of  arts  to  define,  with  all  the  learning 
of  the  Thomists,  in  what  obedience  to  God's  commandments 
consisted.  The  master  of  arts,  though  puzzled,  put  a  good 
face  upon  it.  "  Pay  me  my  fees  first,"  said  he,  holding  out 
his  hand,  '■'  Da  pastum,"  as  though  he  were  called  on  to  give 
a  formal  lecture,  treating  the  guests  as  his  scholars.  "  At 
this  ridiculous  reply,"  adds  the  Reformer,  "  we  all  laughed 
outright,  and  hereupon  we  separated." 

During  this  conversation,  a  Dominican  had  listened  at  the 
door.  He  wanted  to  enter  that  he  might  spit  in  Luther's 
face.|j  He,  however,  restrained  himself;  but  publicly  boasted 
of  it  afterwards.  Emser,  delighted  to  see  his  guests  contend- 
ing with  each  other,  while  he  himself  appeared  to  maintain  a 

*  Keith.  Leb.  Luth.  p.  32. 

+  Inter  médias  me  insidias  conjectura.     (L.  Epp.  i.  85.) 

t  In  me  acriter  et  clamosè  invectus  est.     (Ibid.)  v 

§  Super  Aristotelis  et  Thomee  nugis.     (Ibid.) 

S  Ne  prodiret  et  in  facicm  raci  spuerct.     (Ibid.) 
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guarded  medium,  took  pains  to  excuse  himself  to  Luther  on  the 
incident  of  the  evening.*     The  latter  returned  to  Wittemberg. 

He  again  applied  himself  laboriously  to  work.  He  was 
preparing  six  or  seven  young  divines,  who  were  about  to  un- 
dergo examination  for  license  to  teach.  What  most  pleased 
him  was,  that  their  promotion  would  contribute  to  the  downfal 
of  Aristotle.  "  I  would  lose  no  time,"  said  he,  "  in  adding  to 
the  number  of  his  opponents."!  And  with  this  object,  he,  about 
that  time,  published  some  theses  which  deserve  our  attention. 

The  Freedom  of  the  Will  was  his  high  subject.  He  had 
already  slightly  touched  on  it  in  the  theses  of  Feldkirchen . 
he  now  went  more  fully  into  the  question.  Ever  since  the 
promulgation  of  Christianity,  a  controversy  has  been  carried 
on,  with  more  or  less  keenness,  between  the  two  doctrines  of 
the  liberty  and  the  bondage  of  the  human  will.  Certain 
scholastic  writers,  as  Pelagius,  and  others,  had  taught  that 
man  possessed,  from  his  own  nature,  a  freedom  of  will,  or  the 
power  of  loving  God  and  doing  righteousness.  Luther  denied 
this  doctrine  ;  not  in  order  to  deprive  man  of  liberty,  but  that 
he  might  lead  him  to  obtain  it.  The  point  of  dispute,  then,  is 
not,  as  has  been  commonly  said,  between  liberty  and  slavery; 
it  is  between  a  liberty  proceeding  from  man's  nature,  and  a 
liberty  that  cometh  of  God.  The  one  party,  who  call  them- 
selves the  advocates  of  liberty,  say  to  man  :  "  Thou  hast  the 
power  to  do  right,  thou  hast  no  need  of  more  liberty!"  the 
others,  who  have  been  styled  the  partizans  of  slavery,  say  to 
him  the  very  reverse:  "True  liberty  is  what  thou  needest, 
and  it  is  what  God  offers  to  thee  in  the  Gospel."  On  the  one 
side,  they  talk  of  liberty  so  as  to  perpetuate  servitude;  on  the 
other,  they  proclaim  to  us  our  bondage  that  we  may  obtain 
liberty.  Such  has  been  the  contest  in  St.  Paul's  time;  m  the 
days  of  St.  Augustine;  and,  again,  in  those  of  Luther.  The 
one  party,  congratulating  man  on  his  freedom,  would,  in  effect, 
reconcile  him  to  slavery;  the  other,  showing  how  his  fetters 
may  be  struck  off,  are  the  true  advocates  of  liberty. 

*  Enixé  sese  eîcusavit. 

+  Cujus  velîetn  hostts  cito  quamplurimos  fieri.     (Epp.  i.  59.) 
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But  we  should  be  deceiving  ourselves,  if  we  are  to  sum  up, 
m  this  question,  the  whole  of  the  Reformation.  It  is  one,  and 
only  one,  of  many  doctrines  that  the  professor  of  Wittemberg 
contended  for.  It  would,  especially,  be  a  strange  error  to  as- 
sert, that  the  Reformation  was  a  fatalism, — an  opposition  to 
the  notion  of  human  liberty.  It  was  a  noble  emnancipation 
of  the  mind  of  man.  Bursting  the  many  cords  with  which 
the  hierarchy  had  tied  down  the  thoughts  of  men, — restoring 
the  ideas  of  liberty,  of  right  of  free  investigation, — it  liberated 
its  own  age,  ourselves,  and  the  remotest  posterity.  And  let 
none  say:  "  True,  the  Reformation  did  liberate  man  from  all 
human  despotism  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  reduced  him  to  sla- 
very in  other  things,  by  proclaiming  the  sovereignty  of  grace." 
Doubtless,  its  aim  was  to  bring  the  human  will  into  harmony 
with  the  divine  will,  to  subject  the  former  absolutely  to  the 
latter,  and  to  blend  them  together.  But  where  is  the  philoso- 
pher who  does  not  know,  that  perfect  conformity  to  the  will 
of  God  is  the  sole,  sovereign,  and  complete  liberty;  and  that 
man  will  never  be  truly  free,  until  perfect  righteousness  and 
unchanging  truth  reign  unrivalled  in  his  heart  and  mind? 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  ninety-nine  propositions 
which  Luther  put  forth  in  the  church,  against  the  Pelagian 
rationalism  of  the  scholastic  theology  : — 

"  It  is  true  that  man,  who  is  become  '  a  bad  tree,'  can  but 
will  and  do  what  is  evil. 

"  It  is  false  that  the  will,  left  to  itself,  can  do  good  as  well 
as  evil;  for  it  is  not  free,  but  led  captive. 

"  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  man's  will  to  purpose  or  not  pur- 
pose all  that  is  suggested  to  him. 

"  Man,  by  nature,  cannot  wish  that  God  should  be  God. 
He  would  prefer  that  himsell  should  be  God,  and  that  God 
should  not  be  God. 

"  The  excellent,  infallible,  and  sole  preparation  for  grace,  is 
the  election  and  the  everlasting  predestination  of  God.* 

*  Optima  et  infallibilis  aa  gratiam  preparatio  et  unica  dispositio  est 
«sterna  Dei  electio  et  prscdestinatoo.     (h.  Opp.  lat.  i.  56.) 
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"  It  is  false  to  say,  that  man,  if  he  does  all  in  his  power, 
dissipates  the  obstacles  to  divine  grace. 

"  In  one  word,  nature  possesses  neither  a  pure  reason  nor  a 
good  will.* 

"  On  man's  part,  there  is  nothing  that  goes  before  grace, 
— nothing  but  impotency  and  rebellion. 

"  There  is  no  moral  virtue  without  pride  or  sadness, — thaf 
is  to  say,  without  sin. 

"  From  first  to  last,  we  are  not  the  masters  of  our  actions, 
but  their  slaves. 

';  We  do  not  become  righteous  by  doing  that  which  is 
righteous;  but  having  become  righteous,  we  do  that  which  is 
righteous. 

"  He  who  says  a  theologian,  unacquainted  with  logic,  is  an 
heretic  and  empiric,  makes  an  empirical  and  heretical  asser- 
tion. 

"  There  is  no  form  of  reasoning  or-syllogism  suited  to  the 
things  of  God.f 

"  If  the  syllogistic  method  were  applicable  to  divine  things, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  would  be  known  and  not  be- 
lieved. 

"  In  a  word,  Aristotle  is  to  theology  as  darkness  to  light. 

"  Man  is  more  opposed  to  the  grace  of  God  than  to  the  law 
itself. 

"  He  who  is  destitute  of  the  grace  of  God  sins  incessantly, 
though  he  should  neither  kill,  nor  steal,  nor  commit  adultery. 

"  He  sins,  because  he  does  not  fulfil  the  law  spiritually. 

"  It  is  the  righteousness  of  hypocrites  not  to  kill,  and  not  to 
commit  adultery  in  outward  acts. 

"  The  law  of  God  and  the  will  of  man  are  two  opposites, 
which,  without  the  grace  of  God,  cannot  be  made  to  meet.J 

"  What  the  law  prescribes  the  will  never  seeks,  unless,  from 
fear  or  interest,  it  effects  to  seek  it. 

*  Brevitcr  nee  rectum  dictamen  habet  natura  nee  bonam  voluntatem. 
(lb.) 
t  Nulla  forma  syllogistica  tenet  in  terminis  divinis.    (L.  Opp.  lat.  i.  56.) 
X  Lex   et  voluntas  sunt  adversarii  duo  sine  gratia  Dei  implacabilea. 
(lb.  r.  57.)    - 
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"The  law  is  a  task-master  of  our  will,  which  is  not  brought 
into  obedience,  save  only  by  the  young  child  born  unto  us  * 
(Isa.  ix.  6.) 

"  The  law  makes  sin  to  abound,  for  it  irritates  and  repels 
the  will. 

"But the  grace  of  God  makes  righteousness  to  abound  'by 
lesus  Christ;'  who  leads  us  to  love  the  law. 

"  All  the  works  of  the  law  seem  fair  without,  but  are  sin 
within. 

"  The  will,  when  it  turns  towards  the  law,  without  the 
grace  of  God,  does  so  only  for  its  own  self-pleasing. 

"  They  are  still  under  the  curse  who  do  the  works  of  the 
law. 

"Blessed  are  ail  they  who  do  works  of  the  grace  of  God. 

"  The  law  which  is  good,  and  in  which  we  have  life,  is  the 
bve  of  God  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"  Grace  is  not  given,  that  works  may  be  done  oftener  or 
easier  ;  but  because,  without  grace,  no  work  of  love  can  be 
done. 

"  To  love  God  is  to  abhor  ourselves,  and  to  have  nothing 
out  of  God."t 

Thus,  Luther  attributes  to  God  all  good  that  man  can  do. 
It  is  not  enough  to  repair  and  patch  up,  if  we  may  so  speak 
man's  will;  an  entirely  new  will  must  be  given  him.  God 
only  could  have  said  this;  because  God  only  could  accom- 
plish it.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  important  truths 
that  the  human  mind  can  receive. 

But  Luther,  while  proclaiming  the  impotence  of  man,  did 
not  fall  into  a  contrary  extreme  to  that  he  opposed.  He  says, 
in  his  8th  thesis  :  "  It  does  not  follow,  from  this  statement,  that 
the  will  is  in  its  nature  bad  :  that  is,  that  its  nature  is  that  of 
evil  itself,  as  the  Manicheans  have  asseited."J     The  nature  of 

*  Lex  est  exactor  voluntatis,  qui  non  superatur  nisi  per  Parvulum  qui 
natus  est  nobis.    (L.  Opp.  lat.  L  57.) 

t  L.  Opp.  Lips.  xvii.  p.  143;  and  Opp.  lat.  i. 

t  Nee  igitur  sequitur  quod  sit  naturalitor  mala,  id  est  natura  mali, 
secundum  Manichœos.    (Ibid.) 
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man  was  at  first  essentially  good:  it  has  turned  aside  from. 

good, that  is,  from  God, — and  inclined  to  evil.     Still  its  holy 

and  glorious  origin  remains,  and  it  may,  by  the  power  of 
God,  be  restored  and  renewed.  The  office  of  Christianity  is 
thus  to  restore  it.  It  is  true,  the  Gospel  represents  man  in  a 
condition  of  humiliation  and  impotence,  but  between  two  states 
of  glory  and  of  grandeur — a  past  glory,  from  which  he  has 
been  hurled,  and  a  future  glory,  to  which  he  is  called.  That 
is  the  real  truth  :  man  knows  it,  and  on  the  slightest  consider- 
ation, he  perceives  that  all  that  is  said  of  his  present  purity, 
power,  and  glory,  is  nothing  but  a  fiction  designed  to  lull  and 
soothe  his  pride. 

Luther,  in  his  theses,  protested  not  only  against  the  pre- 
tended goodness  of  man's  will,  but  also  against  the  asserted 
illumination  of  his  understanding  in  regard  to  divine  things. 
The  schoolmen  had  exalted  human  reason  as  well  as  man's 
will.  This  theology,  as  it  had  been  represented  by  some  of 
its  teachers,  was  at  the  bottom  a  kind  of  rationalism.  The 
propositions  that  we  have  quoted,  shew  this.  We  might  sup- 
pose them  directed  against  the  rationalism  of  our  day.  In  the 
theses  which  were  the  signal  of  the  Reformation,  Luther 
censured  the  Church  and  the  popular  superstitions  which  had 
overloaded  the  Gospel  with  indulgences,  purgatory,  and  so 
many  other  abuses.  In  the  theses  we  have  now  quoted,  he 
attacked  the  schools  and  the  rationalism  which  had  retrenched 
from  the  Gospel  the  doctrine  of  God's  sovereign  grace,.  The 
Reformation  turned  against  rationalism  before  it  attacked  su- 
perstition. It  proclaimed  the  rights  of  <  îod  before  it  lopped 
off  the  excrescences  of  man.  It  was  positive — before  it  was 
negative.  This  has  not  been  sufficiently  adverted  to,  and  yet, 
if  we  do  not  keep  it  in  mind,  it  is  impossible  to  appreciate  this 
religious  revolution  and  its  true  nature. 

However  this  may  be,  the  truths  that  Luther  had  just  ex- 
pressed with  so  much  energy,  were  quite  new  to  his  hearers. 
To  maintain  these  theses  at  Wittemberg  would  have  been  an 
easy  thing.  His  influence  prevailed  there.  It  might  have 
been  said  that  he  was  choosing  a  field  in  which  he  knew  no 
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antagonist  could  oppose  him.  By  offering  battle  in  another 
university,  he  was  giving  them  a  wider  publicity  ;  and  it  was 
through  publicity  that  the  Reformation  was  to  be  effected.  He 
chose  Erfurth,  whose  divines  had  shewn  themselves  so  offen- 
ed  with  him. 

He  therefore  sent  these  theses  to  John  Lange,  prior  of  Er- 
furth, and  wrote  to  him  thus:  "  My  anxiety  to  know  your 
mind  on  these  paradoxes  is  great,  perhaps  extreme.  I  strongly 
suspect  that  your  theologians  will  consider  as  paradox,  and 
even  as  cacodox,  that  which  I  must  always  consider  very  or- 
thodox.* Tell  me,  therefore,  your  opinion,  as  soon  as  you 
can.  Pray  inform  the  faculty  of  theology,  and  all  others,  that 
I  am  ready  to  come  among  you,  and  publicly  maintain  these 
propositions,  either  in  the  University  or  in  the  monastery." 
It  does  not  appear  that  Luther's  challenge  was  accepted.  The 
monks  of  Erfurth  contented  themselves  with  letting  him  know 
that  these  theses  had  greatly  displeased  them. 

But  he  determined  to  send  them  into  another  part  of  Ger- 
many. He  turned  his  eyes,  for  that  purpose,  on  one  who 
played  a  remarkable  part  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation, 
and  whose  character  it  is  necessary  we  should  understand. 

John  Meyer,  a  distinguished  professor,  was  then  teaching 
at  the  university  of  Ingolstadt,  in  Bavaria.  Fie  was  a  native 
ofEck,  a  village  of Suabia,  and  was  commonly  called  Doctor 
Eck.  He  was  a  friend  of  Luther,  who  highly  esteemed  his 
talents  and  information.  He  was  full  of  intelligence,  well 
read,  and  gifted  with  an  extraordinary  memory.  To  his 
learning  he  united  eloquence.  His  action  and  voice  expressed 
the  liveliness  of  his  genius.  Eck  was,  as  to  talent,  in  south- 
em  Germany,  what  Luther  was  in-  the  north.  They  were 
the  two  most  distinguished  theologians  of  that  period,  though 
differing  widely  in  their  tendency,  as  the  sequel  showed. 
Ingolstadt  almost  rivalled  Wittemberg.  The  reputation  of 
the  two  Doctors  drew  from  all  sides  to  their  respective  uni- 
versities a  crowd  of  students  eager  to  listen  to  their  lectures. 
Their  personal  qualities,  not  less  than  their  learning,  endeared 

*  Imo  cacodoxa  videri.     (L.  Epp.  i.  60.) 
VOL.   I.  18 
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them  to  their  scholars.  The  character  of  Eck  has  been  cen- 
sured. An  incident  of  his  life  will  shew,  that,  at  this  period 
at  least,  his  heart  was  not  closed  against  generous  impulses. 

Among  the  students,  whom  his  reputation  had  attracted  to 
Ingolstadt,  was  a  young  man  named  Urban  Regius,  born  on 
the  banks  of  one  of  the  Swiss  lakes.  He  had  studied  first  at 
the  university  of  Friburg  in  Biisgau.  Arriving  at  Ingol- 
stadt, whither  the  reputation  ot  Eck  had  attracted  him,  Urban 
there  attended  courses  of  philosophy,  and  won  the  doctor's  fa- 
vour. Obliged  to  provide  for  his  own  necessities,  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  take  charge  of  the  education  of  some 
young  nobles.  He  was  not  only  to  overlook  their  conduct 
and  studies,  but  himself  to  buy  for  them  the  books  and  clothes 
they  needed.  These  youths  were  accustomed  to  dress  well 
and  live1  expensively.  Regius,  uneasy  at  this,  requested  the 
parents  to  remove  their  sons.  "  Take  courage,"  answered, 
they.  His  debts  increased,  his  creditors  became  clamorous, 
he  knew  not  what  would  become  of  him.  The  Emperor  was 
then  collecting  an  army  against  the  Turks.  Some  recruiting 
parties  arrived  at  Ingolstadt.  In  his  desperation  Urban  en- 
listed. He  appeared  in  the  ranks  in  military  garb,  at  a  re- 
view preparatory  to  marching.  Just  then,  Doctor  Eck  ar- 
rived in  the  square  with  some  of  his  colleagues.  To  his  great 
surprise,  he  recognised  his  student  in  the  midst  of  the  recruits. 
"Urban  Regius!"  said  he,  approaching  him,  and  fixing  on 
him  a  scrutinizing  eye.  t:  I  am  here!"  answered  the  con- 
script. "What,  I  pray  you,  is  the  cause  of  this  change?" 
The  young  man  told  his  story.  "  I  will  settle  the  affair,"  an- 
swered Eck.  Fie  then  proceeded  to  take  away  his  halberd, 
and  bought  his  discharge  from  the  recruiting  officers.  The 
parents,  threatened  by  the  Doctor  with  the  displeasure  of  their 
prince,  sent  the  necessary  funds  for  their  children's  expendi- 
ture. Urban  Regius  was  preserved,  to  become  at  a  later  pe- 
riod one  of  the  supporters  of  tin:  Reformation. 

It  was  Doctor  Eck  that  Luther  pitched  on  to  make  known 
in  the  southern  states,  his  theses  on  Pelagianism  and  the  Ra- 
tionalism of  the  schools.     He  did  not,  however,  send  them  di- 
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I'ect  to  the  Professo-r  of  Ingolstadt,  but  addressed  them  to  their 
common  friend,  the  worthy  Christopher  Scheuii,  town-clerk 
of  the  city  of  Nuremberg-,  requesting  him  to  forward  them  to 
Eck,  at  Ingolstadt,  which  was  not  far  from  Nuremberg.  "  I 
send  you,"  said  he,  "my  propositions,  (merely  paradoxical, 
or  even  kakistodoxical  as  they  seem  to  many)  ;  commu- 
nicate them  to  our  dear  Eck,  that  learned  and  sagacious  man, 
that  I  may  know  what  he  thinks  of  them."*  It  was  thus  Lu- 
ther then  spoke  of  Doctor  Eck  ;  such  was  the  friendship  which 
united  them.  Luther  was  not  the  first  to  break  offthis  good 
understanding. 

But  the  combat  was  not  to  be  fought  on  that  field.  These 
theses  turned,  it  may  be  thought,  on  doctrines  of  higher  impor- 
tance than  those  which,  two  months  after,  set  the  whole  Church 
in  a  flame.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  Luther's  challenge, 
thoy  passed  unnoticed.  They  were  read,  at  the  most,  in  the 
precincts  of  the  school,  and  they  made  no  sensation  beyond 
its  bounds.-  The  reason  of  this  was  that  they  contained  only 
academic  propositions,  and  theological  doctrines  ;  whilst  the 
theses  which  followed  had  immediate  reference  to  an  evil  which 
had  grown  up  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  and  overflowed  Ger- 
many on  all  sides.  So  long  as  Luther  confined  himself  to 
bringing  forth  long-forgotten  doctrine,  no  response  was  heard. 
When  he  pointed  to  the  abuses  which  offended  all  minds, 
every  one  gave  ear. 

Nevertheless,  Luther,  in  both  cases,  did  but  design  to  raise 
one  of  those  theological  discussions  then  frequent  in  the  Uni- 
versity. His  ideas  did  not  range  beyond  that  circle.  He  had 
no  thought  of  becoming  a  Reformer.  He  had  a  low  opinion 
of  his  own  powers,  and  his  humility  even  amounted  to  mistrust 
and  anxiety,  "  I  deserve, — such  is  my  ignorance," — said  he, 
"  nothing  better  than  to  be  hidden  in  a  corner  unknown  to 
every  one."t     But  a  powerful  hand  drew  him  forth  from  this 

*  Eccio  nostro  eruditissimoetingeniosissimoviroexhibete,  ut  audiam  et 
videam  quid  vocet  illas.     (L.  Epp.  i.  p.  63.) 
t  L.  Opp.  (W.)  xviii.  1914. 
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corner,  where  he  would  have  wished  to  remain  unknown  to 
the  world.  An  occurrence,  which  did  not  depend  on  Luther's 
will,  threw  him  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  conflict  began. 
It  is  this  providential  circumstance  that  the  nrogress  of  events 
calls  on  us  to  narrate, 


iSOOK  III. 


«ÎE    INDULGENCES,    AND    THE    THESES. 
1517—1518. 

A   great    agitation    reigned,   at  that   time,   among   the 
people  of  Germany.     The  Church  had  opened  a  vast  market 
on  the  earth.     Judging  from  the  crowd  of  buyers,  and  the 
noise  and  jests  of  the  dealers,  we  might  call  it  a  fair  ;  but  a 
fair  held  by  monks.     The  merchandise  they  extolled,  offering 
it  at  a  reduced  price,  was,  said  they,  the  salvation   of  souls  ! 
The  dealers  passed  through  the  country  in  a  gay  carriage, 
escorted  by  three  horsemen,  in  great  state,  and  spending  freely. 
One  might  have  thought  it  some  dignitary  on  a  royal  pro- 
gress, with  his  attendants  and  officers,  and   not  a  common 
dealer,  or  a  begging  monk.  When  the  procession  approached 
a  town,  a  messenger  waited  on  the  magistrate  :  "  The  grace 
of  God,  and  of  the  Holy  Father,  is  at  your  gates  !"  said  the 
envoy.     Instantly  every  thing  was  in  motion   in  the  place. 
The  clergy,  the  priests,  the   nuns,  the  council,  the   school- 
masters, the  trades,  with  their  flags, — men  and  women,  young 
and  old,  v/ent  forth  to  meet  the  merchants,  with  lighted  tapers 
in  their  hands,  advancing  to  the  sound  of  music,  and  of  all 
the  bells  of  the  place  ;  "  so  that,"  says  an  historian,  "  they 
could  not  have  given  a  grander  welcome  to  God  himself." 
Salutations  being  exchanged,  the  whole  procession  moved  to- 
ward the  church.     The  pontiff's  bull  of  grace  was  borne  in 
front,  on  a  velvet  cushion,  or  on  cloth  of  gold.     The  chief 
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vendor  of  indulgences  followed,  supporting  a  large  red  wooden 
cross;  and  the  whole  procession  moved  in  this  manner,  amidst 
sino-ing,  prayers,  and  the  smoke  of  incense.  The  sound  of 
or  fans,  and  a  concert  of  instruments,  received  the  monkish 
dealer  and  his  attendants  into  the  church.  The  cross  he  bore 
with  him  was  erected  in  front  of  the  altar  :  on  it  was  hung  the 
Pope's  arms  ;  andr  as  long  as  it  remained  there,  the  clergy  of 
the  place,  the  penitentiaries,  and  the  sub  commissioners,  with 
white  wands  in  their  hands,  came  every  day  after  vespers,  or 
before  the  salutation,  to  do  homage  to  it.*  This  great  bustle 
excited  a  lively  sensation  in  the  quiet  towns  of  Germany. 

One  person  in  particular  drew  the  attention  of  the  specta- 
tors in  these  sales.  It  was  he  who  bore  the  great  red  cross 
and  had  the  most  prominent  part  assigned  to  him.  He  was 
clothecl  in  the  habit  of  the  Dominicans,  and  his  port  was  lofty. 
His  voice  was  sonorous,  and  he  seemed  yet  in  the  prime  of 
his  strength,  though  he  was  past  his  sixty-third  year.f  This 
man,  who  was  the  son  of  a  goldsmith  of  Leipsic  named  Diez, 
bote  the  name  of  John  Diezel  or  Tetzel.  He  had  studied  in 
his  native  town,  had  taken  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1487,  and 
entered  two  years  later  into  the  order  of  the  Dominicans. 
Numerous  honours  had  been  accumulated  on  him.  Bachelor 
of  Theology,  Prior  of  the  Dominicans,  Apostolical  Commis- 
sioner, Inquisitor,  (hereticœ  pravitatis  inquisitor^)  he  had 
ever  since  the  year  1502,  filled  the  office  of  an  agent  for  the 
sale  of  indulgences.  The  experience  he  had  acquired  as  a 
subordinate  functionary  had  very  early  raised  him  to  the  station 
of  chief  commisioner.  He  had  an  allowance  of  80  florins 
per  month,  all  his  expenses  defrayed,  and  he  was  allowed  a 
carriage  and  three  horses;  but  we  may  readily  imagine  that 
his  indirect  emoluments  far  exceeded  his  allowances.  In 
1507,  he  gained  in  two  days  at  Freyberg  2000  florins.  If 
his  occupation  resembled  that  of  a  mountebank,  he  had  also 
the  morals  of  one.     Convicted  at   Inspruck  of  adultery  and 

*  Instruction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz  to  the  sub-commissioner»  of 
ifae  Indulgence,  &c.  art.  8. 
t  Ingcnio  ferox  ct  corporc  robustus.     (Cochl.  5.1 
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abominable  profligacy,  he  was  near  paying  the  forfeit  of  his 
life.  The  Emperor  Maximilian  had  ordered  that  he  should 
be  put  into  a  sack  and  thrown  into  the  river.  The  Elector 
Frederic  of  Saxony  had  interceded  for  him,  and  obtained  his 
pardon.*  But  the  lesson  he  had  received  had  not  taught  him 
more  decency.  He  carried  about  with  him  two  of  his 
children.  Miltitz,  the  Pope's  legate,  cites  the  fact  in  one  of 
his  letters.f  It  would  have  been  hard  to  find  in  all  the  clois- 
ters of  Germany  a  man  more  adapted  to  the  traffic  with  which 
he  was  charged.  To  the  theology  of  a  monk,  and  the  zeal 
and  spirit  of  an  inquisitor,  he  united  the  greatest  effrontery. 
What  most  helped  him  in  his  office  was  the  facility  he  dis- 
played in  the  invention  of  the  strange  stories  with  which  the 
taste  of  the  common  people  is  generally  pleased.  No  means 
came  amiss  to  him  to  fill  his  coffers.  Lifting  up  his  voice 
and  giving  loose  to  a  coarse  volubility,  he  offered  his  indul- 
gences to  all  comers,  and  excelled  any  salesman  at  a  fair  in 
recommending  his  merchandise.^: 

As  soon  as  the  cross  was  elevated  with  the  Pope's  arms 
suspended  upon  it,  Tetzel  ascended  the  pulpit,  and,  with  a 
bold  tone,  began,  in  the  presence  of  the  crowd  whom  the 
ceremony  had  drawn  to  the  sacred  spot,  to  exalt  the  efficacy 
of  indulgences.  The  people  listened  and  wondered  at  the  ad- 
mirable virtues  ascribed  to  them.  A  Jesuit  historian  says 
himself,  in  speaking  of  the  Dominican  friars  whom  Tetzel 
had  associated  with  him: — -Some  of  these  preachers  did  not 
fail,  as  usual,  to  distort  their  subject,  and  so  to  exaggerate  the 
value  of  the  indulgences  as  to  lead  the  people  to  believe  that, 
as  soon  as  they  gave  their  money,  they  were  certain  of  sal- 
vation and  of  the  deliverance  of  souls  from  purgatory."^ 

If  such  were  the  pupils,  we  may  imagine  what  lengths  the 

*  Welchen  Churfuvst  Friederich  vom  Sack  zu  Inspruck  er  beten 
Hatte.     (Matties,  x.) 

t  L.  Opp.  (W.)  xv.  862. 

I  Circumferuntur  vénales  indulgentise  in  his  regionilms  a  Teceho, 
Dominicano  impudentissimo  sycophants.     (Melancth.  Vita  Luth.) 

5  Hist,  de  Luthéranisme  par  le  P.  Maimbourg  de  la  compagnie  da 
Jesus.     1681,  p.  21. 
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master  went.     Let  us  hear  one  of  these  harangue? ,  pronoun- 
ced after  the  erection  of  the  cross. 

"  Indulgences,"  said  he,  "  are  the  most  precious  and  sublime 
of  God's  gifts. 

"  This  cross" — (pointing  to  the  red  cross) — "  has  as  much 
efficacy  as  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ.* 

"  Draw  near,  and  I  will  give  you  letters,  duly  sealed,  by 
which  even  the  sins  you  shall  hereafter  desire  to  commit  shall 
be  all  forgiven  you. 

"  I  would  not  exchange  my  privileges  for  those  of  Saint 
Peter  in  heaven,  for  I  have  saved  more  souls  with  my  indul- 
gences than  he  with  his  sermons. 

"  There  is  no  sin  so  great  that  the  indulgence  cannot  remit 
it,  and  even  if  any  one  should  (which  is  doubtless  impossible) 
ravish  the  Holy  Virgin  Mother  of  God,  let  him  pay, — let  him 
only  pay  largely,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  him.f 

"  Even  repentance  is  not  indispensable. 

"  But  more  than  all  this  :  indulgences  save  not  the  living 
alone,  they  also  save  the  dead. 

"  Ye  priests,  ye  nobles,  ye  tradesmen,  ye  wives,  ye  maidens, 
and  ye  young  men  hearken  to  your  departed  parents  and 
friends,  who  cry  to  you  from  the  bottomless  abyss  :  '  We  are 
enduring  horrible  torment  !  a  small  alms  would  deliver  us  ; — 
you  can  give  it,  and  you  will  not!'  " 

A  shudder  ran  through  his  hearers  at  these  words,  uttered 
by  the  formidable  voice  of  the  mountebank  monk. 

"  The  very  moment,"  continued  Tetzel,  "  that  the  money 
clinks  against  the  bottom  of  the  chest,  the  soul  escapes  from 
purgatory  and  flies  free  to  heaven.  J 

"  O,  senseless  people,  and  almost  like  to  beasts,  who  do  not 

*  L.  Opp.  (W.)  xxii.  1393. 

t  Tetzel  defended  and  maintained  this  assertion  in  his  antitheses, 
published  the  same  year.  (Th.  99,  100,  101.) — Sub-commissariis,  insu- 
per  ac  prœdicatoribus  veniarum  imponere,  ut  si  quis  per  impossibile  Dei 
genetricem  semper  virginem  violasset,  quod  cundem  indulgentiarum 
vigore  absolvere  possent,  luce  clarior  est.  (Positiones  fratris  I.  Tezelii 
quibus  défendit  indulgentias  contra  Lutherum.) 

i  Th.  56.    (Ibid.) 
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compreflend  the  grace  so  richly  offered  !  This  day,  heaven 
is  on  all  sides  open.  Do  you  now  refuse  to  enter  ?  When 
then  do  you  intend  to  come  in?  This  day  you  may  redeem 
many  souls.  Dull  and  heedless  man,  with  ten  groschen  you 
can  deliver  your  father  from  purgatory,  and  you  are  so  un- 
grateful that  you  will  not  rescue  him.  In  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, my  conscience  will  be  clear;  but  you  will  be  punished 
the  more  severely  for  neglecting  so  great  a  salvation.  I  pro- 
test that  though  you  should  have  only  one  coat,  you  ought  to 
strip  it  off  and  sell  it,  to  purchase  this  grace.  Our  Lord  God 
no  longer  deals  with  us  as  God.  He  has  given  all  power  to 
the  Pope  !" 

Then,  having  recourse  to  other  inducements,  he  added  : — 
"  Do  you  know  why  our  most  Holy  Lord  distributes  so  rich 
a  grace  ?  The  dilapidated  Church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
is  to  be  restored,  so  as  to  be  unparalleled  in  the  whole  earth. 
That  church  contains  the  bodies  of  the  holy  apostles,  Peter 
and  Paul,  and  a  vast  company  of  martyrs.  Those  sacred  bo- 
dies, owing  to  the  present  condition  of  the  edifice,  are  now, 
alas!  continually  trodden,  flooded,  polluted,  dishonoured,  and 
rotting  in  rain  and  hail.  Ah  !  shall  those  holy  ashes  be  suf- 
fered to  remain  degraded  in  the  mire?"* 

This  touch  of  description  never  failed  to  produce  an  im- 
pression on  many  hearers.  There  was  an  eager  desire  to  aid 
poor  Leo  X.  who  had  not  the  means  of  sheltering  from  the 
rain  the  bodies  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  ! 

The  speaker  next  proceeded  to  declaim  against  the  disputer* 
who  should  question,  and  the  traitors  who  should  oppose  his 
mission: — "I  declare  them  all  excommunicated!" 

Then  turning  to  the  docile  souls  among  his  hearers,  and 
impiously  perverting  the  Scripture:  "Blessed,"  said  he, 
"  blessed  are  the  eyes  that  see  what  you  see,  for  I  tell  you 
that  many  prophets  and  many  kings  have  desired  to  see  the 
things  which  ye  see,  and  have  not  seen  them,  and  to  hear  the 
things  which  ye  hear,  and  have  not  heard  them."  And  as  a. 
finish  to  his  address,  pointing  to  the  strong  box  in  which  tho 
*  Instruction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  &c. 
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money  was  received,  he  generally  concluded  his  moving  dis- 
course by  thrice  calling  on  the  people:  "  Bring  your  money! 
bring  money!  bring  money!"  "He  uttered  this  cry  with 
such  a  dreadful  bellowing,"  observed  Luther,  "that  one  might 
have  thought  some  wild  bull  was  rushing  among  the  people 
and  goring  them  with  his  horns."*  The  moment  he  had 
made  an  end,  he  came  down  the  steps  of  the  pulpit,  ran  to- 
wards the  strong  box,  and  in  sight  of  all  the  people,  threw  in 
a  piece  of  silver  with  a  loud  sound. f 

Such  were  the  discourses  that  Germany  heard  with  astonish- 
ment, in  the  days  when  God  was  preparing  Luther. 

The  sermon  ended,  the  indulgence  was  considered  as  hav- 
ing "  established  its  throne  in  the  place  with  due  solemnity." 
Confessionals,  surmounted  with  the  Pope's  arms,  were  pre- 
pared. The  sub-commissioners  and  confessors  chosen  were 
held  to  represent  the  apostolic  penitentiaries,  or  absolving 
priests  of  Rome,  at  the  period  of  a  great  jubilee  ;  and  on  each 
of  their  confessionals  were  inscribed  their  names  and  titles.  J 

Then  the  people  came  in  crowds  to  the  confessors.  They 
came,  not  with  contrite  hearts,  but  with  money  in  their  hands. 
Men,  women,  the  young,  the  poor,  and  those  who  lived  by 
alms, — every  one  then  found  money.  The  absolving  priest, 
after  again  setting  forth  the  indulgence,  thus  addressed  tha 
penitents:  "How  much  money  can  you,  in  your  conscience, 
spare  to  obtain  so  perfect  a  remission?"  "This  question," 
said  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  in  his  instructions  to  the  com- 
missioners, "  must  be  put  at  the  moment,  in  order  that  the  peni- 
tents may  be  better  disposed  to  contribute." 

These  conditions  fulfilled  were  all  that  was  necessary.  In 
the  Pope's  bull,  something  was  indeed  said  of.  the  repentence 
of  the  heart  and  confession  of  the  lips;  but  Tetzel  and  his 
companions  cautiously  abstained  from  all  mention  of  these; 
otherwise  their  coffers  might  have  remained  empty.     The 

*  Résolut,  on  the  32nd  Thesis. 

+  Teutzel,  Reformationgesch.     Myconii  Ref.  Hist.     Instruction  of  thd 
Archbishop  of  Mentz  to   the  Sub-commissioners  of  the  indulgence.- 
Theses  of  Luther. 

I  Instruction   c(c,  5.  G9. 
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archiépiscopal  instructions  forbade  even  to  mention  conversion 
or  contrition.  Three  great  benefits  were  proclaimed.  It  is 
sufficient  to  notice  the  first.  "  The  first  benefit  we  announce," 
said  the  commissioners,  acting  on  their  instructions,  "  is  the 
complete  pardon  of  all  sins  ;  and  it  is  not  possible  to  speak  of 
any  greater  benefit  than  this,  since  man  who  lives  in  sin  is 
deprived  of  the  divine  favour,  and  by  this  complete  pardon  he 
recovers  the  grace  of  God.*  Now  we  affirm,  that  to  obtain 
these  great  blessings,  it  is  only  necessary  to  purchase  an  in- 
dulgence^ And  as  to  those  who  desire  to  deliver  souls  from 
purgatory,  and  to  procure  for  them  the  forgiveness  of  all  their 
sins,  let  them  put  their  money  in  the  chest  ;  but  it  is  not  need- 
ful that  they  should  feel  sorrow  of  heart,  or  make  confession 
with  the  lips.J  Let  them  only  hasten  to  bring  their  money, 
for  they  will  thus  do  a  work  most  profitable  to  departed  souls, 
and  to  the  building  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter."  Greater 
blessings  could  not  be  proposed,  nor  at  a  lower  cost. 

Confession  being  gone  through,  (and  it  was  soon  despatched,) 
:he  faithful  hastened  to  the  vendor.  Only  one  was  commis- 
sioned to  sell.  He  had  his  counter  close  to  the  cross.  He 
turned  a  scrutinising  glance  on  those  who  came.  He  exam- 
ined their  manner,  step,  and  attire,  and  demanded  a  sum  in 
proportion  to  the  apparent  circumstances  of  the  party  present- 
ing himself.  Kings,  queens,  princes,  archbishops,  bishops, 
&c.  were  to  pay,  according  to  the  regulation,  for  an  ordinary 
indulgence,  twenty-five  ducats  ;  abbots,  counts,  barons,  &c.  ten. 
The  other  nobles,  superiors,  and  all  who  had  an  annual  in- 
come of  500  florins,  were  to  pay  six.  Those  who  had  an 
income  of  200  florins,  one  ;  the  rest,  half  a  florin.  And  fur- 
ther, if  this  scale  could  not  in  every  instance  he  observed,  full 
power  was  given  to  the  apostolic  commissary,  and  the  whole 
might  be  arranged  according  to  the  dictates  of  sound  reason, 

*  Die  erste  Gnade  ist  die  vollkommene  Vergebung  aller  Stinden,  &c. 
Instruction  19. 

+  Nur  den  Beichtbrief  zu  kaufen.     (Ibid.  36.) 

t  Aucb.  istnicht  nôthig  das  sie  in  dem  Herzen  zerknirscbt  sirid,  ',rrl 
mit  dem  Mund  gfibeicbtet  haben.     (Ibid.  3,3.) 
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and  the  generosity  of  the  giver.*  For  particular  sins  Tetzel 
had  a  private  scale.  Polygamy  cost  six  ducats  ;  sacrilege  and 
perjury,  nine  ducats  ;  murder,  eight  :  witchcraft,  two.  Samson, 
who  carried  on  in  Switzerland  the  same  traffic  as  Tetzel  in 
Germany,  had  rather  a  different  scale.  He  charged  for  infan- 
ticidefour  livres  tournois;  for  a  parricide  or  fratricide,  one  ducat. f 

The  apostolic  commissaries  sometimes  encountered  difficul- 
ties in  their  commerce.  It  often  happened,  as  well  in  the 
towns  as  in  the  villages,  that  hushands  were  opposed  to  the 
traffic,  and  forbade  their  wives  to  caf  ry  any  thing  to  the  dealers. 
What  were  their  superstitious  partners  to  do  ?  "  Have  you 
not  your  marriage  portion,  or  some  other  property,  at  your 
disposal  ?"  asked  the  vendors.  "  In  that  case  you  can  dispose 
of  it  for  this  holy  purpose,  without  your  husband's  consent."^ 

The  hand  that  delivered  the  indulgence  could  not  receive 
the  money  :  that  was  forbidden  under  the  severest  penalties  ; — 
there  was  good  reason  to  fear  that  hand  might  not  always  be 
trust  worthy.  The  penitent  was  himself  to  drop  the  price  of 
his  pardon  into  the  chest.  §  An  angry  look  was  cast  on  those 
who  dared  to  close  their  purses. || 

If,  among  those  who  pressed  into  the  confessionals,  there 
came  one  whose  crimes  had  been  public,  and  yet  untouched 
by  the  civil  laws,  such  person  was  obliged,  first  of  all,  to  do 
public  penance.  He  was  conducted  to  a  chapel,  or  sacristy; 
there  he  was  stripped  of  his  clothes,  his  shoes  taken  off  his 
feet,  and  he  left  in  his  shirt.  They  made  him  fold  his  arms 
upon  his  breast,  placed  a  light  in  one  hand,  and  a  wax  taper 
in  the  other.  Then  the  penitent  walked  at  the  head  of  the 
procession,  which  passed  to  the  red  cross.  He  kneeled 
till  the  singing  and  the  collect  were  concluded  ;  then  the 
commissary  gave  out  the  psalm,  "Miserere  7» ci."  The 
confessors  immediately  approached  the  penitent,  and  led 
him    across    the     station     towards    the    commissary,    who, 

*  JJach  den    Siitzen  dor  gesunden  Vernuft,  nach  ihrer  Magnificoni 
und  Freigcbigkcit.     (Instruction,  &o.  26.) 
T  Mùlfer's  Reliq.  iii.  p.  2G4. 

t  Wider  den  Willen  ihrcs  Mannes.     (Instruction,  '.27.) 
?  lb  ?7  90,  91.  II  I.uth.  Opp.  Leipz.  xvii.  79. 
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taking  the  rod,  and  striking  him  thrice  gently  on  the 
back,*  said  :  "  God  take  pity  on  thee,  and  pardon  thy  sin  !" 
After  this,  he  gave  out  the'  Kyrie  eleison,  &c.  Then  the 
penitent  being  led  back,  and  placed  before  the  cross,  the  con- 
fessor pronounced  the  apostolical  absolution,  and  declared  him 
reinstated  in  the  company  of  the  faithful.  Wretched  mum- 
meries, concluded  by  a  passage  of  Scripture,  which,  at  such  a 
time,  was  a  profanation  ! 

We  will  give  one  of  these  letters  of  absolution.  It  is  worth 
while  to  know  the  contents  of  these  diplomas,  which  gave  oc- 
casion to  the  Reformation. 

"  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  have  mercy  on  thee,  N.N.,  and 
"absolve  thee  by  the  merits  of  his  most  holy  sufferings  !  And 
"  I,  in  virtue  of  the  apostolic  power  committed  to  me,  absolve 
"thee  from  all  ecclesiastical  censures,  judgments,  and  penal- 
" ties  that  thou  mayst  have  merited;  and  further,  from  all  ex- 
cesses, sins,  and  crimes  that  thou  mayst  have  committed, 
however  great  and  enormous  they  may  be,  and  of  whatever 
'  kind, — even  though  they  should  be  reserved  to  our  holy 
"father  the  Pope,  and  to  the  Apostolic  See.  I  efface  all  the 
"  stains  of  weakness,  and  all  traces  of  the  shame  that  thou 
"mayst  have  drawn  upon  thyself  by  such  actions.  I  remit 
"the  pains  thou  wouldst  have  had  to  endure  in  purgatory.  I 
"  receive  thee  again  to  the  sacraments  of  the  Church.  I  hereby 
"  reincorporate  thee  in  the  communion  of  the  saints,  and  re- 
"  store  thee  to  the  innocence  and  purity  of  thy  baptism  ;  so 
"  that,  at  the  moment  of  death,  the  gate  of  the  place  of  tor- 
"  ment  shall  be  shut  against  thee,  and  the  gate  of  the  paradise 
"  of  joy  shall  be  opened  unto  thee.  And  if  thou  shouldst  live 
"  long,  this  grace  continueth  unchangeable,  till  the  time  of  thy 
"  end. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
"  Spirit.     Amen. 

"  The  Brother,  John  Tetzel,  commissary,  hath  signed  this 
"  with  his  own  hand." 

In  this  document,  we  see  with  what  art  presumptuous  and 

♦  Dreimal  gelind  auf  den  Riicken.     (Instruction.)' 
VOL.   I,  19 
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false  doctrines  were  interspersed  among  sacred  and  Christian 
expressions. 

AU  the  faithful  were  to  come  and  confess  in  the  spot  whera 
the  red  cross  was  set  up.  None  but  the  sick,  old  men,  and 
women  with  child,  were  exempt.  If,  however,  there  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  any  noble  in  his  castle,  or  wealthy  man  in 
his  palace,  his  personal  attendance  was  dispensed  with.*  For 
he  might  not  care  to  mingle  with  this  mob  of  people,  and  his 
money  was  worth  fetching  from  his  residence. 

If  there  was  any  convent  whose  superiors,  disapproving 
Tetzel's  traffic,  forbade  their  monks  to  resort  to  the  places 
where  the  indulgence  was  offered, — means  were  still  found  to 
remedy  this.  Confessors  were  sent  to  them,  commissioned  to 
absolve  them  contrary  to  the  rules  of  their  order  and  the  will 
of  their  superiors.!     Not  a  vein  of  the  mine  was  left  unexplored. 

Then  came  what  was  the  object  and  end  of  the  whole  affair, 
— the  reckoning  of  the  money.  To  guard  against  all  risks, 
the  chest  had  three  keys  : — one  was  in  the  keeping  of  Tetze], 
the  other  with  the  delegated  treasurer  of  the  house  of  Fugger 
of  Augsburg,  to  whom,  sometime  before,  this  vast  specula- 
'  ion  had  been  farmed  ;  and  the  third  was  lodged  with  the  civil 
authority.  When  the  appointed  day  arrived,  the  chest  was 
opened  jn  presence  of  a  public  notary,  and  the  whole  contents 
carefully  counted,  and  entered  in  the  books.  Was  it  not  fit 
i  ;at  Christ  should  arise  and  drive  out  these  buyers  and  sellers 
i  om  the  temple  1 

The  mission  being  ended,  the  dealers  relaxed  in  amusement, 
r  1er  their  labours.  The  instruction  of  thecommissaiy-gener- 
:  did,  it  is  true,  forbid  their  frequenting  taverns  and  disreput- 
...  le  places.^  But  they  paid  little  regard  to  this  interdict.  Sin 
ni'ist  have  had  few  terrors  for  men  who  carried  on  so  easy  a 
i  the  in  it.  "  The  medicant  friars  led  an  irregular  life,"  says 
;,  Ionian  Catholic  historian  ;  "they  spent  in  taverns,  gaming 
iiiuses,  and  houses  of  ill-fame,  what  the  people  had  scraped 
L  ^ether  from  their  poverty. "§     It  is  even  affirmed  that,  when 

*  Instr.  9.  t  Ibid.  69.  (  Ibid.  1. 

§  Sarpi,  Concile  de  Trente,  p.  5. 
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they  Were  in  the  taverns,  they  would  sometimes  stake  on  dice 
the  salvation  of  souls.* 

But  let  us  see  to  what  scenes  this  sale  of  the  pardon  of  sins 
gave  rise  in  Germany.  There  are  some  incidents,  which  of 
themselves  are  a  picture  of  the  times.  We  like  to  let  those 
whose  history  we  write  speak  for  themselves. 

At  Magdeburg,  Tetzel  refused  to  absolve  a  rich  lady,  unless 
she  paid  down  one  hundred  florins.  The  lady  consulted  her 
usual  confessor,  who  was  a  Franciscan.  "  God  gives  us  re- 
mission of  sins  freely,"  answered  he;  "He  does  not  sell  it." 
Yet  he  entreated  her  not  to  mention  what  he  had  said.  But 
the  report  of  an  opinion  so  adverse  to  his  gains  having  reach- 
ed the  ears  of  Tetzel, — "Such  an  adviser,"  he  exclaimed, 
"deserves  to  be  expelled  or  burnt  alive."f 

Tetzel  found  but  few  sufficiently  enlightened,  and  still  few- 
er bold  enough  to  resist  him.  In  general  he  could  easily 
manage  a  superstitious  crowd.  He  had  erected  the  red  cross  or 
indulgences  at  Zwickau,  and  the  good  people  of  the  place  had 
hastened  to  pour  in  the  money  that  was  to  liberate  souls.  He 
was  about  to  leave  with  a  full  purse.  The  evening  before  his 
departure,  the  chaplains  and  their  acolytes  called  upon  him  to 
give  them  a  farewell  repast.  The  request  was  reasonable; 
but  what  was  to  be  done  1 — the  money  wag  already  counted  and 
sealed  up.  In  the  morning  he  had  the  large  bell  tolled.  À 
crowd  hurried  to  the  church  : — every  one  thought  that  some- 
thing extraordinary  had  happened,  since  the  period  of  the  sta- 
tion had  expired.  "  I  had  intended,"  said  he,  "  to  take  my 
departure  this  morning,  but  last  night  I  was  awakened  by 
groans.  I  listened  :  they  proceeded  from  the  cemetery.  Alas  ! 
it  was  a  poor  soul  that  called  me,  and  intreated  to  be  delivered 
from  the  torment  that  consumed  it.  I  therefore  have  tarried 
one  day  longer,  that  I  might  move  christian  hearts  to  compas- 
sion for  this  unhappy  soul.  Myself  will  be  the  first  to  con- 
tribute ; — but  he  who  will  not  follow  my  example  will  be 
worthy  of  all  condemnation."     What  heart  would  not  answer 

*  Schrôck,  K.  G.  v.  d.  R.  1.  116. 
t  Schultet.  Annal.  Evangel,  p.  iv. 
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to  such  an  appeal.  Besides,  who  can  tell  what  soul  thus  crie* 
from  the  tomb  1  The  gifts  were  many  ;  and  Tetzel,  with  the 
chaplains  and  acolytes,  sat  down  to  a  merry  feast  paid  for  by 
offerings  for  the  poor  soul  of  Zwickau.* 

'i'iie  dealers  in  indulgences  had  established  themselves  at 
Ilagtnuu  in  1517.  The  wife  of  a  shoemaker,  profiting  by 
the  permission  given  in  the  instruction  of  the  Commissary- 
general,  had  procured,  against  her  husband's  will,  a  letter  of 
indulgence,  and  had  paid  for  it  a  gold  florin.  Shortly  after 
she  died  ;  and  the  widower  omitting  to  have  mass  said  for  the 
repose  of  her  soul,  the  curate  charged  him  with  contempt  of 
religion,  and  the  judge  of  Hagenau  summoned  him  to  appear 
before  him.  The  shoemaker  put  in  his  pocket  his  wife's  in- 
dulgence, and  repaired  to  the  place  of  summons.  "  Is  your 
wife  "dead?"  asked  the  judge. — "Yes,"  answered  the  shoe- 
maker. 5' What  have  you  done  with  her?"  "I  buried  her 
and  commended  her  soul  to  God."  "  But  have  you  had  a 
mass  said  for  the  salvation  of  her  soul?"  "I  have  not: — it 
was  not  necessary  : — she  went  to  heaven  in  the  moment  of  her 
death."  "  How  do  you  know  that?"  "  Here  is  the  evidence 
of  it."  The  widower  drew  from  his  pocket  the  indulgence, 
and  the  judge,  in  presence  of  the  curate,  read,  in  so  many 
words,  that  in  the  moment  of  death,  the  woman  who  had  re- 
ceived it  would  go,  not  into  purgatory,  but  straight  into  heaven. 
"  If  the  curate  pretends  that  a  mass  is  necessary  after  that," 
said  the  shoemaker,  "my  wife  has  been  cheated  by  our  Holy 
Father  the  Pope  ;  but  if  she  has  not  been  cheated,  then  the 
curate  is  deceiving  me."  There  was  no  reply  to  this  defence, 
and  the  accused  was  acquitted.!  It  was  thus  that  the  good 
sense  of  the  people  disposed  of  these  impostures. 

One  day,  when  Tetzel  was  preaching  at  Leipsic,  and  had 
introduced  into  his  preaching  some  of  these  stories  of  which 
we  have  given  a  specimen,  two  students  indignantly  h  ft  the 
church,  exclaiming — "  It  is  not  possible  to  listen  any  longer 

«  Lôschers,  Réf.  Acta,  I.  401.     L.  Opp.  xv.  443,  &«. 
♦  Musculi  Loci  communes,  p.  3G2 
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to  the  ridiculous  and  childish  tales  of  that  monk."*  One  of 
these  students,  it  is  affirmed,  was  young  Camerarius  who  was 
subsequently  the  friend  of  Melancthon,  and  wrote  his  life. 

But,  of  all  the  young  men  of  that  period,  Tetzel  made  the 
strongest  impression  on  Myconius — subsequently  celebrated  as 
a  Reformer  and  an  historian  of  the  Reformation.  Myconius 
had  received  a  religious  education.  "  My  son,"  said  his  father, 
who  was  a  pious  Franconian,  "  pray  frequently  j  for  all  things 
are  freely  given  to  us  by  God  alone.  The  blood  of  Christ," 
he  added,  "  is  the  only  ransom  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 
Oh,  my  son  !  if  there  were  but  three  men  to  be  saved  by  the 
blood  of  Christ,  only  believe  ; — and  be  sure  that  you  shall 
be  one  of  those  three. f  It  is  an  insult  to  the  Saviour's  blood 
to  doubt  its  power  to  save."  Then,  proceeding  to  warn  his 
son  against  the  trade  that  was  beginning  in  Germany, — "  The 
Roman  indulgences,"  said  he,  "  are  nets  to  fish  for  money,  and 
delude  the  simple.  Remission  of  sins  and  eternal  life  are  not 
to  be  purchased  by  money." 

At  thirteen,  Frederic  was  sent  to  the  school  of  Annaberg, 
to  finish  his  studies.  Soon  after,  Tetzel  arrived  in  this  town, 
and  remained  there  for  two  months.  The  people  flocked  in 
crowds  to  hear  him  preach.  "  There  is,"  exclaimed  Tetzel, 
with  a  voice  of  thunder,  "no  other  means  of  obtaining  eternal  life 
save  the  satisfaction  of  good  works.  But  this  satisfaction  is  out 
of  man's  power.  His  only  resource  is  to  purchase  it  from  the 
Roman  Pontiff  "J 

When  Tetzel  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  Annaberg  his 
appeal  became  more  urgent.  "  Soon,"  said  he  with  a  threaten- 
ing accent,  "  I  shall  take  down  that  cross,  and  close  the  gate 
of  heaven,^  and  put  out  that  sun  of  grace  which  shines  before 
your  eyes."  Then,  resuming  a  tenderer  strain  of  exhortaiion, 
— "  This,"  said  he,  "  is  the  day  of  salvation,  this  is  the  accepted 

*  Hoffmanns  Reformationgesch.  v.  Leipz.  p.  32. 
t  Si  tantum  très  homines  esset  salvanda  per  sanguinem  Christi,  certo 
statueret  unum  se  esse  ox  tribus  illis.     (Melch.  Adam.  Vita  Mycon.) 
t  Si  nummis  redimatur   a  Pontifice  Romano.  (Melch.  Adam.) 
§  Clausurum  januam  coe-li.     (Melch.  Adam.) 
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time."  And  as  a  last  effort,  the  pontifical  Stentor.*  speaking 
to  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  rich  in  mines,  exclaimed,  "  In- 
habitants  of  Annaberg  !  bring  hither  your  money;  con- 
tribute liberally  in  aid  of  indulgences,  and  all  your  mines  and 
mountains  shall  be  filled  with  pure  silver."  Finally,  at  Easter, 
he  proclaimed  that  he  would  distribute  his  letters  to  the  poor 
gratuitously,  and  for  the  love  of  God. 

The  young  Myconius  happened  to  be  among  the  hearers. 
He  felt  a  wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  offer.  "I  am  a 
poor  sinner,"  said  he,  addressing  in  Latin  the  commissioners 
to  whom  he  applied,  "  and  I  need  a  free  pardon."  "Those  only," 
answered  the  dealers,  "can  share  in  the  merits  of  Christ  who 
stretch  forth  a  helping  hand  to  the  Church — that  is,  give  their 
money."  "  What  mean,  then,"  said  Myconius,  "  those  promis- 
es of  free  distribution  posted  up  on  the  gates  and  walls  of  the 
churches?"  "  Give  at  least  a  gros,"  said  Tetzel's  people,  af- 
ter having  vainly  interceded  for  the  young  man  with  their 
master.  "  I  cannot." — "  Only  six  deniers." — "  I  have  not  even 
so  much."  The  Dominicans  then  began  to  apprehend  that  he 
meant  to  entrap  them.  "  Listen,"  said  they,  "  we  will  give  you 
six  deniers." — On  which  the  young  man,  raising  his  voice 
with  indignation,  replied  :  "  I  will  have  none  of  the  indulgen- 
ces that- are  bought  and  sold.  If  I  desired  to  purchase  them 
I  should  only  have  to  sell  one  of  my  books.  What  I  want  is 
a  free  pardon, — and  for  the  love  of  God.  You  will  have  to 
account  to  God  for  having,  for  the  sake  of  six  deniers,  missed 
the  salvation  of  a  soul."  "Ah!  ah  !"  said  they,  "who  sent 
you  to  tempt  us  ?''  "  No  one,"  replied  the  young  man  :  "  the 
desire  of  receiving  the  grace  of  God  could  alone  induce  me 
to  appear  before  such  great  lords."     He  left  them. 

"  I  was  grieved,"  says  he,  "  at  being  thus  sent  away 
without  pity.  But  I  felt  in  myself  a  Comforter,  who  whisper- 
ed that  there  is  a  God  in  heaven  who  forgives  repentant  souls 
without  money  and  without  price,  for  the  sake  of  his  Son, 
Jesus  Christ.  As  I  left  these  people,  the  Holy  Spirit  touched 
my  heart.  I  burst  into  tears, — and  with  sighs  and  groans 
•  Stentor  pontificius.    (Ik) 
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prayed  to  the  Lord  :  O  God,  since  these  men  have  refused 
remission  of  sins  because  I  had  no  money  to  pay,  do  thou, 
Lord,  take  pity  on  me,  and  forgive  them  in  mere  mercy.  I 
retired  to  my  chamber.  I  took  my  crucifix  from  my  desk, 
placed  it  on  my  chair,  and  kneeled  before  it.  I  cannot  here 
put  down  what  I  experienced.  I  asked  of  God  to  be  my  fa- 
ther, and  to  make  me  what  he  would  have  me.  I  felt  my 
nature  changed,  converted,  transformed.  What  had  before  de- 
lighted me  was  now  distasteful.  To  live  with  God,  and  to 
please  him,  became  my  most  ardent — my  single  desire."* 

Thus  Tetzel  himself  was  preparing  the  Reformation.  By 
scandalous  abuses  he  made  way  for  a  purer  teaching  ;  and  the 
generous  indignation  which  he  excited  in  youthful  minds  was 
destined  one  day  to  break  forth  with  power.  We  may  judge 
of  this  by  the  following  incident. 

A  Saxon  gentleman  had  heard  Tetzel  at  Leipsic,  and  was 
much  shocked  by  his  impostures.     He  went  to  the  monk,  and 
inquired  if  he  was  authorised  to  pardon  sins  in  intention,  or 
such   as   the   applicant  intended   to   commit?     "Assuredly," 
answered  Tetzel  ;  "  I  have  full  power  from  the  Pope  to  do 
so."     "Well,"    returned   the    gentleman,     "I  want   to    take 
some  slight  revenge  .on  one  of  my  enemies,  without  attempting 
his  life.     I  will  pay  you  ten  crowns,  if  you  will  give  me  "a. 
letter  of  indulgence  that  shall  bear  me  harmless."     Tetzel 
made  some   scruples  ;    tfiey  struck  their  bargain   for   thirty 
crowns.     Shortly  after,  the  monk  set  out  from  Leipsic.     The 
gentleman,  attended  by  his  servants,  laid  wait  for  him  in  a 
wood  between  Juterboch  and  Treblin, — fell  upon  him,  gave 
him  a  beating,  and  carried  off  the  rich  chest  of  indulgence- 
money  the  inquisitor  had  with  him.    Tetzel  clamoured  against 
this  act  of  violence,  and  brought  an  action  before  the  judges. 
But  the  gentleman  showed  the  letter  signed  by  Tetzel  himself, 
which    exempted    him   beforehand  from    all    responsibility. 
Duke  George,  who  had  at  first  been  much  irritated  at  this  ac- 

*  Letter  of  Myconius  to  Eberus   in  Hechtii  Vita  Tezelii,  Wittemb. 
i.  p.  14. 
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action,  upon  seeing  this  writing,  ordered  that  the  accused 
should  be  acquitted.* 

This  traffic  everywhere  agitated  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  was  everywhere  discussed.  It  was  the  subject  of  con- 
versation in  castles,  academies,  and  private  houses,  as  well  as 
in  inns,  taverns,  and  all  places  of  resort,  t  Opinions  were 
divided  ;  some  believed,  some  were  indignant.  But  the  sober 
part  of  the  nation  rejected  with  disgust  the  whole  system  of 
indulgences.  This  doctrine  was  so  opposed  to  the  Scriptures 
and  to  sound  sense,  that  all  men  who  possessed  any  knowledge 
of  the  Bible,  or  any  natural  acuteness,  had  already  condemned 
it  in  their  hearts,  and  only  waited  for  a  signal  to  oppose  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  mockers  found  abundant  cause  for  ridicule. 
The  people,  who  had  been  irritated  for  so  many  years  by  the 
ill  conduct  of  the  priests,  and  whom  the  fear  of  punishment 
had  alone  retained  in  any  outward  respect,  gave  loose  to  all 
their  animosity  ;  and  on  all  sides  were  heard  complaints  and 
sarcasms  upon  the  love  of  money  that  infected  the  clergy. 

The  people  went  still  farther.  They  impugned  the  power 
of  the  keys  and  the  authority  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff! 
"  Why,"  said  they,  "  does  not  the  Pope  deliver  at  once  all  the 
souls  from  purgatory  by  a  holy  charity,  and  on  account  of  the 
g/eat  misery  of  those  souls,  since  he  frees  so  great  a  number 
for  the  sake  of  perishable  gain  and  the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter?" 

"Why  do  we  continue  to  observe  4he  festivals  and  anniver- 
saries for  the  dead  ?  Why  does  not  the  Pope  surrender,  or 
why  does  he  not  permit  people  to  resume  the  benefices  and 
prebends  founded  in  favour  of  the  dead,  since  now  it  is  useless, 
and  even  wrong,  to  pray  for  those  whom  indulgences  have  for 
ever  set  free?  What  is  this  new  kind  of  holiness  of  God 
and  of  the  Pope,  that  for  the  sake  of  money  they  grant  to  a 
wicked  man,  and  an  enemy  of  God,  the  power  of  delivering 
from  purgatory  a  pious  soul,  beloved  by  the  Lord,  rather  than 

*  Albinus  Meissn.  Chronik.  L.  W.  (W.)  xv.  44G,  &c.  Hechtius  in  Vila 
Tezelii.  • 

tL.  Opp.  (Lcipz.)  xvh,  p.  Ill,  116. 
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themselves  deliver  it  freely  from  love  for  it,  and  on  account  of 
its  great  misery?"* 

Accounts  were  circulated  of  the  gross  and  immoral  conduct 
of  the  traffickers  in  indulgences.  "  To  pay,"  said  they,  "what 
they  owe  to  drivers  who  carry  them  and  their  goods  ;  to  inn- 
keepers, at  whose  houses  they  lodge,  or  to  any  one  who  does 
them  service,  they  give  a  letter  of  indulgence  for  four,  five,  or 
as  many  souls  as  they  wish."  Thus  the  brevets  of  salvation 
were  circulated  in  the  inns  and  markets,  like  bank  notes  or 
paper  money.  "  Bring  hither  your  money"  said  the  common 
people,  "is  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  their 
6ermons."t 

A  miner  of  Schneeberg,  meeting  a  seller  of  indulgences, 
inquired  :  "  Must  we  then  believe  what  you  have  often  said  of 
the  power  of  indulgences  and  of  the  authority  of  the  Pope, 
and  think  that  we  can  redeem  a  soul  from  purgatory  by  cast- 
ing a  penny  into  the  chest  ?"  The  dealer  in  indulgences  af- 
firmed that  it  was  so.  "Ah!"  replied  the  miner,  "what  a 
cruel  man  the  Pope  must  be,  thus  to  leave  a  poor  soul  to  suffer 
so  long  in  the  flames  for  a  wretched  penny  !  If  he  has  no 
ready  money,  let  him  collect  a  few  -hundred  thousand  crowns, 
and  deliver  all  these  souls  by  one  act.  Even  we  poor  folks 
would  willingly  pay  him  the  principal  and  interest." 

The  people  of  Germany  were  weary  of  the  shameful  traffic 
that  was  carrying  on  in  the  midst  of  them.  They  could  no 
longer  bear  the  impostures  of  these  Romish  tricksters,  as  Lu- 
ther remarks.^  Yet  no  bishop  or  divine  dared  lay  a  finger 
on  their  quackery  and  deceit.  The  minds  of  men  were  in  sus- 
pense. They  asked  each  other,  if  God  would  not  raise  up 
some  powerful  instrument  for  the  work  that  was  required  to 
be  done.     But  such  an  one  was  no  where  visible. 

The  pope  who  then  filled  the  pontifical  throne  was  not  a 

*  Luther's  Theses  on  the  Indulgences.     (Th.  82.  83,  84.) 

t  L.  Opp.  (Leipz.)  xvii.  79. 

I  Fessi  erant  Germani  omnes,  ferendis  explicationrbus,  nundinataom- 
bUB,  et  infinitis  imposturis  Romanensium  nebulonum.  (L.  Opp,  Lat.  id 
prœi.) 
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Borgia,  but  Leo  X.  of  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Medici. 
He  was  a  man  of  talent,  open-hearted,  kind,  and  indulgent. 
His  manners  were  affable,  his  liberality  unbounded,  and  his 
morals  greatly  superior  to  those  of  his  court.  Nevertheless 
the  Cardinal  Pallavicini  confesses  they  were  not  quite  free 
from  reproach.  To  these  amiable  qualities  he  added  many 'of 
the  accomplishments  that  form  a  great  prince.  lie  was,  es- 
pecially, a  liberal  patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  earliest 
'talian  comedies  were  represented  in  his  presence,  and  most 
of  the  dramas  of  his  time  were  honoured  by  his  attendance. 
He  was  passionately  fond  of  music, — his  palace  daily  resound- 
ed with  musical  instruments,  and  he  was  often  heard  humming 
the  airs  that  had  been  sung  before  him.  Fond  of  magnifi- 
cence he  spared  no  expense  in  feastings,  public  games,  theatri- 
cal entertainments,  and  gifts.  No  court  surpassed  in  splendour 
or  in  pleasures  that  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  So  that  when 
news  was  brought  that  Julian  Medici  was  about  to  choose 
Rome  as  a  place  of  residence  for  himself,  and  his  young  bride, 
Cardinal  Bibliena,  the  most  influential  of  Leo's  council,  ex- 
claimed, "  God  be  praised  !  We  wanted  nothing  here  but  a 
female  circle."  A  "female  circle"  was  felt  requisite  to  com- 
plete the  attractions  of  the  Pope's  court.  But  a  feeling  of  reli- 
gion was  a  thing  of  which  Leo  was  entirely  ignorant.  <;  His 
manners,"  says  Sarpi,  "  were  so  charming,  that  he  would  have 
been  a  perfect  man,  if  he  had  some  knowledge  in  religious 
matters,  and  a  little  more  inclination  for  piety,  concerning 
which  he  never  troubled  himself."* 

Leo  was  in  great  want  of  money.  He  had  to  provide  for 
his  vast  expenses;  to  satisfy  all  demands  on  his  liberality";  to 
fill  with  gold  the  purse  he  every  day  threw  to  the  people  ;  to 
defray  the  costs  of  the  licentious  plays  at  the  Vatican  ;  to 
gratify  the  continual  demands  of  his  relations  and  of  courtiers 
who  were  addicted  to  voluptuousness  ;  to  portion  his  sister, 

*  Sarpi,  Concile  deTrente,  p.  4.  Pallavicini,  though  labouring  to  refute 
Sarpi,  confirms  and  even  aggravates  the  charge  :-*-suo  plane  officio  defuit 
(Leo)....  venationcs,  facetias.  pompas  adeo  fréquentes.  ..(Council. 
Trid.  Hist.  i.  p.  8,  9.) 
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who  had  married  Prince  Cibo,  a  natural  son  of  Pope  Innocent 
VIII.  ;  and  to  bear  all  the  expenses  attending  his  taste  for  lite- 
rature, arts,  and  pleasures.  His  cousin,  Cardinal  Pucci,  who 
was  as  skilful  in  the  art  of  amassing:  money  as  Leo  was  pro- 
digal in  spending,  advised  him  to  have  recourse  to  indulgences. 
The  Pope,  therefore,  published  a  bull,  proclaiming  a  general 
indulgence,  the  product  of  which  should  be  appropriated,  he 
said,  to  the  building  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  that  splendid  mo- 
nument of  ecclesiastical  magnificence.  In  a  letter  given  at 
Rome,  under  the  seal  of  the  fisherman,  in  November,  1517, 
Leo  required  from  his  commissioner  of  indulgences  147  gold 
ducats,  "to  pay  for  a  manuscript  of  the  33rd  book  of  Livy." 
Of  all  the  uses  he  made  of  the  money  extorted  from  the  Ger- 
mans, this  was  undoubtedly  the  best.  But  it  was  strange  to  de- 
liver souls  from  purgatory  that  he  might  purchase  a  manu- 
script of  the  wars  of  the  Romans! 

There  was  then  in  Germany  a  young  prince  who  was  in. 
many  respects  a  counterpart  of  Leo  X.  : — this  was  Albert,  the 
younger  brother  of  the  Elector  Joachim  of  Brandenburg. 
This  young  man,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  had  been  made 
Archbishop  and  Elector  of  Mentz  and  of  Magdeburg;  two 
years  after  he  was  made  Cardinal.  Albert  had  neither  the 
virtues  nor  the  vices  which  have  often  characterised  the  dig- 
nitaries of  the  Church.  Young,  volatile,  worldly-minded, 
but  not  devoid  of  generous  sentiments,  he  plainly  saw  many 
of  the  abuses  of  Catholicism,  and  cared  little  for  the  fanatical 
monks  that  surrounded  him.  His  equity  inclined  him  to  ac- 
knowledge, at  least  in  part,  the  justice  of  what  the  friends  of 
the  Gospel  required.  In  his  heart  he  was  not  greatly  opposed 
to  Luther.  Capito,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Reformers, 
was  for  a  long  time  his  chaplain,  counsellor,  and  intimate,  con- 
lidant.  Albert  regularly  attended  his  preaching.  "  He  did 
not  despise  the  Gospel,"  says  Capito;  "on  the  contrary,  he- 
highly  esteemed  it,  and  for  a  long  time  prevented  the  monks 
from  attacking  Luther."  But  he  would  have  had  the  latter  ab- 
stain ijom  compromising  him,  and  beware,  while  pointing  out 
the  errors  in  doctrine  and  the  vices  of  the  inferior  clergy,  of 
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bringing  to  light  the  faults  of  the  bishops  and  princes.  Above 
all  he  feared  to  find  his  own  name  thrust  forward  in  the  con- 
test.  "  See,"  said  Capito  to  Luther,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
deluding  himself  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  "see  the  exam- 
ple of  Christ  andof  hisApostles  :  they  reproved  the  Pharisees 
and  the  incestuous  person  in  the  church  of  Corinth,  but  did  not 
do  so  by  name.  You  do  not  know  what  is  passing  in  the 
hearts  of  the  bishops.  There  is,  perhaps,  more  good  in  them 
than  you  think."  But  the  frivolous  and  profane  turn  of  Al- 
bert's character  was  likely  to  indispose  him  for  the  Reforma- 
tion, even  more  than  the  susceptibilities  and  fears  of  his  self- 
love.  Affable  in  his  manners,  witty,  graceful,  of  expensive  and 
even  dissipated  habits,  delighting  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
and  in  rich  equipages,  houses,  licentious  pursuits,  and  literary 
society,  this  young  Archbishop  and  Elector  was  in  Germany 
what  Leo  was  at  Rame.  His  court  was  one  of  the  most 
splendid  of  the  Empire.  He  was  ready  to  sacrifice  to  plea- 
sure and  grandeur  all  the  foretastes  of  truth  that  might  visit 
his  soul.  Yet  there  Avas  in  him,  to  the  last,  a  sort  of  struggle 
with  his  better  convictions;  and  he  more  than  once  manifested 
moderation  and  equity. 

Like  Leo,  Albert  was  in  want  of  money.  Some  rich  mer- 
chants of  Augsburg,  named  Fugger,  had  made  him  some  ad- 
vances. He  was  pressed  for  the  means  of  liquidating  his 
debts;  nay,  more;  although  he  had  obtained  two  archbishop- 
rics and  a  bishopric,  he  had  not  enough  to  pay  for  his  pallium 
at  Rome.  This  ornament  made  of  white  wool,  interspersed 
with  black  crosses,  and  blessed  by  the  Pope,  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  send  it  to  the  archbishops  as  a  sign  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion, cost  them  26,000,  or,  as  some  say,  30,000  florins. 

It  was  quite  natural  that  Albert  should  form  the  project  of 
resorting  to  the  same  means  as  his  superior  to  obtain  money. 
He  solicited  from  the  Pope  the  contract  for  the  "  farming"  of 
all  th?  indulgences,  or,  as  they  expressed  it  at  Rome,  "the 
contract  for  the  sins  of  the  Germans." 

At  times  the  Popes  kept  the  speculation  in  their  own  hands. 
Sometimes  they  farmed  it  to  others;  as,  incertain  states,  If  still 
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done  with  gaming  houses.  Albert  proposed  to  Leo  to  divide  the 
profits.  Leo,  in  accepting  the  bargain,  required  immediate 
payment  of  the  pallium.  Albert,  who  was  all  the  while  de- 
pending on  the  indulgences  for  the  means  of  discharging  this 
claim,  applied  to  the  Fuggers,  who,  thinking  it  a  safe  invest- 
ment, made,  on  certain  conditions,  the  required  advances  ;  and 
were  appointed  cashiers  in  this  great  undertaking.  They  were 
at  this  period  bankers  to  many  princes,  and  were  afterwards 
made  counts  for  the  services  they  had  rendered. 

The  Pope  and  Archbishop  having  thus  divided  beforehand 
the  spoils  of  the  credulous  souls  of  Germany,  it  was  necessa- 
ry to  carry  out  the  project,- and  to  find  some  one  to  undertake 
the  trouble  of  realizing  it.  The  charge  was  first  offered  to 
the  Franciscans,  and  their  guardian  was  associated  in  it  with 
Albert.  But  the  Franciscans  did  not  desire  any  part  in  this 
undertaking,  which  was  already  in  ill  repute  among  good  peo- 
ple. The  Augustine  monks,  who  were  more  enlightened  than 
the  other  religious  orders,  would  have  cared  still  less  to  join  in 
it.  Meanwhile,  the  Franciscans  feared  to  offend  the  Pope,  who 
had  lately  sent  to  their  general,  Forli,  a  cardinal's  hat,  which 
cost  that  poor  mendicant  order  30,000  florins.  The  guardian 
therefore  judged  it  most  prudent  not  to  meet  the  offer  by  a  di- 
rect refusal  ;  but  he  raised  all*  kinds  of  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  Albert;  they  never  could  agree,  so  that  the  Elector  was 
glad  to  accept  the  proposal  that  he  should  take  the  sole  charge 
of  the  concern.  The  Dominicans,  on  their  part,  coveted  a 
share  in  the  lucrative  trade  about  to  be  opened.  Tetzel,  al- 
ready notorious  in  such  matters,  hastened  to  Mentz,  and  ten- 
dered his  services  to  the  Elector.  His  proved  usefulness  in 
publishing  the  indulgences  for  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic 
Order  "of  Prussia  and  Livonia-  was  recollected,  and  he  was 
accepted;  and  thus  it  was  that  all  this  traffic  passed  into  the 
hands  of  his  order.* 

The  first  time  Luther  heard  speak  of  Tetzel  was,  as  far  as 
we  are  informed,  in  the  year  1516,  at  Grimma,  when  he  was 
commencing  his  visitation  of  the  churches.     Some  one  came 
*  Seckendorf.  42. 
vol,    I.  20 
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and  told  Staupitz,  who  was  still  with  Luther,  that  a  seller  of 
indulgences,  named  Tetrel,  was  making  much  noise  at  Wiirt- 
zen.  Some  of  his  extravagant  expressions  being  quoted, 
Luther,  was  indignant  and  exclaimed,  "God  willing,  I  will 
make  a  hole  in  his  drum."* 

Tetzel  in  his  return  from  Berlin,  where  he  had  met  with  a 
most  friendly  reception  from  the  Elector  Joachim,  a  brother 
of  the  farmer-general,  took  up  his  abode  at  Juterboch. 
Staupitz,  availing  himself  of  the  confidence  the  Elector  Fred- 
eric reposed  in  him,  had  repeatedly  called  his  attention  to  the 
abuse  of  the  indulgences,  and  the  disigaceful  proceedings  of 
the  collectors.!  The  Princes  of' Saxony,  indignant  at  the 
shameful  traffic,  had  forbidden  Tetzel  to  enter  their  provinces. 
He  was  therefore  compelled  to  stop  on  the  territory  of  his  pa- 
tron, the  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg.  But  he  drew  as  near 
as  he  cduld  to  Saxony.  At  Juterboch  he  was  only  four  miles 
distant  from  Wittemberg.  "  This  great  purse-drainer,"  said 
Luther,  "  went  boldly  to  work,  beating  up  the  country  all 
round,  so  that  the  money  began  to  leap  out  of  every  man's 
purse,  and  fall  into  his  chest."  The  people  flocked  in  crowds 
from  Wittemberg-,  to  the  indulgence  market  at  Juterboch. 

Luther  was  still  at  this  time  full  of  respect  for  the  Church 
and  for  the  Pope.  He  says  himself,  "  I  was  then  a  monk,  a 
papist  of  the  maddest,  — so  infatuated  and  even  steeped  in  the 
Romish  doctrines,  that  I  would  willingly  have  helped  to  kill 
any  one  who  had  the  audacity  to  refuse  the  smallest  act  of 
obedience  to  the  Pope.  I  was  a  true  Saul,  like  many  others 
still  living."^  But,  at  the  same  time  his  heart  was  ready  to 
take  fire  for  what  he  thought  the  truth,  and  against  what,  in 
his  judgment,  was  error.  "  I  was  a  young  doctor,  fresh  from 
the  anvil,  glowing  and  rejoicing  in  the  glory  of  the  Lord."§ 

*  Lingke,  Reisegesch.  Luthcrs,  p.  27. 

t  Instillans  ejus  pectori  fréquentes  indulgentiarum  abusus.  (Coch- 
teus.  4.) 

t  Monachum,  et  papistam  insanissimum,  ita  ebrium,  imôsubmcrsumin 
dogmatibus  pap»,  &c.     In  praof.  Opp.  Witt.  1. 

§  L.  Opp.  (W.)  xxii. 
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One  day  Luther  was  at  confessional  in  Wittemberg. 
Several  residents  of  that  town  successively  presented  them- 
selves :  they  confessed  themselves  guilty  of  great  irregularities, 
adultery,  licentiousness,  usury,  unjust  gains  :  such  were  the 
things  men  came  to  talk  of  with  a  minister  of  God's  word, 
who  must  one  day  give  an  account  of  their  souls.  He  re- 
proved, rebuked,  and  instructed.  But  what  was  his  astonish- 
ment, when  these  persons  replied  that  they  did  not  intend  to 
abandon  their  sins  !  The  pious  monk,  shocked  at  this,  de- 
clared, that  since  they  would  not  promise  to  change  their 
habits  of  life,  he  could  not  absolve  them.  Then  it  was  that 
these  poor  creatures  appealed  to  their  letters  of  indulgence , 
they  shewed  them,  and  contended  for  their  efficacy.  But 
Luther  replied,  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  paper  ; 
and  he  added,  "  If  you  do  not  turn  from  the  evil  of  your  way, 
you  will  all  perish."  They  exclaimed  against  this,  and  re- 
newed their  application;  but  the  doctor  was  immoveable. 
"  They  must  cease,"  he  said,  "to  do  evil,  and  learn  to  do  well, 
or  otherwise  no  absolution.  Have  a  care,"  added  he,  "  how 
you  give  ear  to  the  indulgences  :  you  have  something  better 
to  do  than  to  buy  licences  which  they  offer  you  for  paltry 
pence."* 

Much  alarmed,  these  inhabitants  of  Wittemberg  quickly  re- 
turned to  Tetzel,  and  told  him  that  an  Augustine  monk  treat- 
ed his  letters  with  contempt.  Tetzel,  at  this,  bellowed  with 
anger.  He  held  forth  in  the  pulpit,  used  insulting  expressions 
and  curses,!  and,  to  strike  the  people  with  more  terror,  he  had 
a  fire  lighted  several  times  in  the  grand  square,  and  declared 
that  he  was  ordered  by  the  Pope  to  burn  the  heretics,  who 
should  dare  to  oppose  his  most  holy  indulgences. 

Such  was  the  incident  that  first  gave  occasion  to  the  Reforma 
tion,  though  not  the  cause  of  it.     A  pastor  sees  his  sheep  go- 
ing on  in  a  way  that  would  lead  them  to  their  ruin  ; — he  seeks 

*  Cœpi  dissuadere  populis  et  eos  dehoTtari  ne  indulgentiarum  clamori- 
bus  aures  prceberent.     (L.  Opp.  Iat.  in  praef.) 

t  Wutet,  Bchilt,  und  maledeiet  graulich  auf  dem  Prcdigtstuhl.  (My- 
*onius,  Reformationgcsch.)  .»-. . 
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to  guide  them  out  of  it.  He  has  as  yet  no  thought  of  reform 
ing  the  Church  and  the  world.  He  has  seen  Rome  and  its 
corruption  ;  but  he  does  not  erect  himself  against  Rome.  He 
discerns  some  of  the  abuses  under  which  Christendom  groans, 
but  he  has  no  thought  of  correcting  those  abuses.  He  does 
not  desire  to  constitute  himself  a  Reformer.*  He  has  no  more 
plan  in  his  mind  for  the  reform  of  the  Church,  than  he  had 
previously  had  for  that  which  had  been  wrought  in  his  own 
soul.  God  himself  designed  a  Reformation,  and  to  make  Lu- 
ther the  instrument  of  its  accomplishment.  The  same  remedy, 
of  which  the.efficacy  was  proved  by  the  removal  of  his  own 
distress,  it  was  God's  purpose  that  he  should  apply  to  the  dis- 
tresses of  Christendom.  He  remains  quietly  in  the  circle  as- 
signed to  him.  He  goes  simply  where  his  master  calls  him, 
He  is  discharging  at  Wittemberg  his  duties  as  professor, 
preacher,  pastor.  He  is  seated  in  the  temple,  where  the  mem- 
bers of  his  church  come  to  open  their  hearts  to  him.  It  is 
there,  on  that  field,  that  Evil  attacks,  and  Error  seeks  him  out. 
Those  about  him  would  hinder  him  from  discharging  his  du- 
ty. His  conscience,  bound  to  the  word  of  God,  is  aroused.  Is 
it  not  God  who  calls  him?  Resistance  is  a  duty, — therefore 
it  is  also  a  right; — he  must  speak.  Such  was  the  course  ol 
the  events  occurring  in  the  providence  of  that  God,  who  had 
decreed  to  revive  Christianity  by  the  agency  of  a  miner's  son; 
and  to  refine  in  his  furnace  the  corrupted  teaching  of  the 
Church.f 

After  what  has  been  stated,  it  is  needless  to  refute  a  lying 
charge  invented  by  some  enemies  of  Luther,  and  not  till  after 
his  death.  It  has  been  said  it  was  a  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the 
monks  of  his  order, — the  mortification  of  seeing  the  Domini- 
cans, and  not  the  Augustines,  who  had  previously  held  it,  en- 
trusted with  this  shameful  and  disreputable  commerce,  that 
led  the  Doctor  of  Wittemberg  to  attack  Tetzel,  and  his  teach- 

*  Ha;c  initia  fuerunt  hujus  controveraise,  in  qua  Luthcrus  nihil  suspi- 
cans  aut  somnians  de  futurâ  mutatione  rituum,  &o.  (Melaneth.  Vila 
Luth.) 

t  Mathesius. — Die  verseurte  Lehr  durch  den  Ofen  gehen  (p.  10.) 
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mg.  The  well  ascertained  fact  that  this  traffic  had  been  at 
first  offered  to  the  Franciscans,  who  would  not  have  it,  suffices 
to  refute  this  invention  repeated  by  writers  who  do  but  copy 
one  another.  Cardinal  Pallavicini  himself  declares*  that  the 
Augustines  had  never  held  this  office.  Besides,  we  have  seen 
the  struggle  of  Luther's  soul.  His  conduct  needs  no  other 
explanation.  He  could  not  refrain  from  confessing  aloud  the 
doctrine  to  which  he  owed  his  happiness.  In  Christianity, 
when  a  man  finds  a  treasure  for  himself,  he  hastens  to  impart 
ifto  others.  In  our  day  men  have  abandoned  such  puerile 
and  unworthy  attempts,  to  account  for  the  great  revolution  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  recognized  that  there  must  be  some 
more  powerful  lever  to  raise  a  whole  world, — and  that  the 
Reformation  was  not  in  Luther  merely, — but  that  the  age  in 
which  he  lived  must  necessarily  have  given  birth  to  it. 

Luther,  called  on  alike  by  obedience  to  the  truth  of  God 
and  by  charity  to  man,  ascended  the  pulpit.  He  warned  his 
hearers  as  was  his  duty,  as  he  himself  tells  us.f  His  Prince 
had  obtained  from  the  Pope  some  special  indulgences  for  the 
church  in  the  castle  of  Wittemberg.  Some  of  the  blows, 
which  he  is  about  to  strike  at  the  indulgences  of  the  inquisitor, 
may  easily  fall  on  those  of  the  Elector.  It  matters  not  ;  he 
will  brave  his  disgrace.  If  he  sought  to  please  man,  he  would 
not  be  the  servant  of  Christ. 

"  No  one  can  shew  from  the  Scriptures  that  God's  justice 
requires  a  penalty  or  satisfaction  from  the  sinner,"  said  the 
faithful  minister  of  the  word  to  the  people  of  Wittemberg. 
"  The  only  duty  it  imposes  on  him  is  a  true  repentance,  a  sin- 
cere change  of  heart,  a  resolution  to  bear  the  cross  of  Christy 
and  to  strive  to  do  good  works.  It  is  a  great  error  to  seek 
ourselves  to  satisfy  God's  justice  for  our  sins,  for  God  ever 
pardons  them  freely  by  an  inestimable  grace. 

"  The  Christian  Church,  it  is  true,  requires  somewhat-  from 
the  sinner,  and  what  she  requires  she  may  remit.     But  that  is 

*  Falsum  est  consuevisse  hoc  munus  injunjrt  Eremitania  S,  Augus- 
tini.  (p.  14.) 

t  "  Sauberlich." 
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all.  And  furthermore,  these  indulgences  of  the  Church  are 
only  tolerated  out  of  regard  for  slothful  and  imperfect  Chris- 
tians, who  will  not  employ  themselves  zealously  in  good 
works  ;  for  they  excite  no  one  to  sanctification,  but  leave  every 
one  in  his  lowness  and  imperfection." 

Then,  passing  to  the  pretext  on  which  the  indulgences  were 
proclaimed,  he  continued:  "  It  would  be  much  better  to  con- 
tribute to  the  building  of  St.  Peter's  from  love  to  God,  than  to 
buy  indulgences  for  such  a  purpose.  But  say  you  shall  we 
then  not  buy  them?  I  have  already  said  as  much,  and  I  re- 
peat it:- — my  advice  is  that  none  sbo-uld  buy  them.  Leave 
them  for  drowsy  Christians,  but  do  you  keep  yourselves  sepa- 
rate from  such.  Let  the  faithful  be  turned  from  indulgences, 
and  exhorted  to  the  works  they  neglect." 

Then,  glancing  at  his  adversaries,  Luther  concluded  in 
these  words:  "And  if  some  cry  that  I  am  a  heretic, — for  the 
truth  which  I  preach  is  prejudicial  to  their  coffers — I  pay 
little  regard  to  their  clamours; — they  are  men  of  gloomy  or 
sickly  minds,  who  have  never  felt,  the  truths  of  the  Bible, 
never  read  the  Christian  doctrine,  never  understood  their  own 
teachers,  and  are  perishing  in  the  tattered  rags  of  their  vain 
opinions.*  However,  God  grant  to  them  and  to  us  a  right 
understanding!  Amen."  This  said,  the  Doctor  came  down 
from  the  pulpit,  leaving  his  hearers  much  affected  by  this  bold 
harangue. 

This  sermon  was  printed  and  made  a  deep  impression  on 
all  who  read  it.  Tetzel  answered  it,  and  Luther  defended 
himself;  but  this  was  at  a  later  period,  in  1518. 

The  feast  of  All  Saints  was  at  hand.  Some  chroniclers 
relate  at  this  time,  a  circumstance,  which,  however  little  im- 
portant it  may  be  to  the  history  of  this  epoch,  may  still  serve 
to  characterise  it.  It  is  a  dream  of  the  Elector,— beyond 
reasonable  doubt  true  in  the  essential  parts,  though  some  cir- 
cumstances may  have  been  added  by  those  who  related  it.     It 

♦  Sondern  in  ihren  lochrcichon  und  xemssenen  Opinien  vicl  nrih« 
verwesen.     (L.  Opp.  (L.)  xvii.  p.  lKt.) 
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is  mentioned  by  Seckendorf.*  "  The  fear  of  giving  occasion 
to  his  adversaries  to  say  that  Luther's  doctrine  rested  upon 
dreams,  has  perhaps  prevented  other  historians  from  speaking 
of  it,"  observes  this  respectable  writer. 

The  Elector,  Frederic  of  Saxony,  these  chroniclers  tell  us, 
was  then  at  his  castle  of  Schweinitz,  six  leagues  fromWit- 
temberg..  The  morning  of  the  31st  of  October,  being  with 
his  brother,  Duke  John,  (who  was  then  co-regent,  and  who 
reigned  alone  after  his  death,)  and  with  his  Chancellor,  the 
Elector  said  to  the  Duke: — 

"  Brother,  I  must  tell  you  a  dream  that  I  had  last  night, 
and  of  which  I  should  be  very  glad  to  know  the  meaning.  It 
is  so  deeply  engraved  on  my  mind,  that  I  should  not  forget  it 
were  I  to  live  a  thousand  years,  for  I  dreamt  it  thrice,  and  each 
time  with  some  new  circumstances." 

Duke  John. — "  Is  it  a  good  dream  or  bad  dream?" 

The  Elector. — "  I  know  not  :  God  knows." 

Duke  John. — "  Do  not  make  yourself  uneasy  about  it  :  tell, 
it  me." 

The  Elector. — "  Having  gone  to  bed  last  night,  tired  and 
dispirited,  I  fell  asleep  soon  after  saying  my  prayers*  and  slept 
quietly  about  two  hours  and  a  half.  I  then  woke  ;  and  con- 
tinued engaged  till  midnight  with  a  variety  of  thoughts.  I 
considered  how  I  should  keep  the  festival  of  All  Saints;  I 
prayed  for  the  poor  souls  in  purgatory,  and  besought  God  to 
guide  me,  my  counsellors  and  my  people,  into  all  truth.  I 
fell  asleep  again  :  and  then  I  dreamt  that  Almighty  God  sent 
a  monk  to  me,  who  was  the  true  son  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 
All  the  saints  accompanied  him,  according  to  the  command 
of  God,  in  order  to  testify  to  me  in  his  favour,  and  to  declare 
that  he  was  not  come  with  any  fraudulent  design,  but  that  all 
he  did  was  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God.     They  asked  me,  at 

*  It  is  found  in  Lôscher,  i.  46,  &c.  Tentzels  Anf  und  Fortg.  der  Ref. 
Sùnkers  Ehrenged.  p.  148.  Lehmanns  Beschr.  Meissen.  Erzgeb.  &c. 
and  in  a  manuscript  of  the  Archives  of  Weimar,  written  from  the  dicta- 
tion of  Spalatin.  It  is  from  this  manuscript  published  at  the  last  jubilee 
of  the  Reformation  (1817),  that  we  take  the  account  of  this  dream. 
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the  same  time,  graciously  to  allow  him  to  write  something  on 
the  church  door  of  the  castle  of  Wittemberg  ;  which  request 
I  granted  by  the  mouth  of  the  Chancellor.  Thereupon  the 
monk  went  his  way,  and  began  to  write,  but  in  such  large 
characters,  that  I  could  read  from  Schweinitz  what  he  was 
writing.  The  pen  that  he  used  was  so  long  that  its  extremity 
reached  even  to  Rome,  wounded  the  ears  of  a  lion  (Leo)  that 
was  couched  there,  and  shook  the  triple  crown  on  the  Pope's 
head.  All  the  cardinals  and  princes,  running  hastily  towards 
him,  endeavoured  to  support  it.  You  and  I,  brother,  among 
the  rest,  attempted  to  support  it;  I  put" out  my  arm:  but,  at 
that  moment  I  woke,  with  my  arm  extended,  in  great  alarm, 
and  very  angry  with  the  monk  who  handled  his  pen  so  awk- 
wardly.    I  recovered  myself  a  little: — it  was  only  a  dream. 

"Bat  I  was  still  half  asleep,  and  I  closed  my  eyes  again. 
My  dream  continued.  The  lion,  still  disturbed  by  the  pen, 
began  to  roar  with  all  his  might,  so  that  the  whole  city  of 
Rome  and  all  the  states  of  the  holy  Empire  ran  to  enquire 
what  was  the  matter.  The  Pope  called  upon  us  to  restrain 
the  monk,  and  addressed  himself  particularly  to  me,  because 
he  lived  in  my  country.  I  woke  again  :  I  repeated  a  Pater 
noster.  I  besought  God  to  preserve  the  holy  Father,  and  I 
then  fell  asleep  again. 

"After  this,  I  dreamt  that  all  the  Princes  of  the  Empire, 
you  and  I  amongst  the  rest,  were  flocking  to  Rome,  trying 
one  after  the  other  to  break  this  pen  ;  but  the  more  we  exerted 
ourselves  the  suffer  it  became  ;  it  resisted  as  if  it  had  been 
made  of  iron  ;  at  length  we  were  tired.  I  then  asked  the 
monk,  (for  I  seemed  to  be  sometimes  at  Rome  and  sometimes 
at  Wittemberg,)  where  he  had  obtained  that  pen,  and  why  it 
was  so  strong  ?  '  The  pen,'  replied  he,  '  once  belonged  to  the 
wing  of  a  goose  of  Bohemia,  a  hundred  years  old*  I  re- 
ceived it  from  one  of  my  old  schoolmasters  ;  its  strength  is — 
that  no  one  can  take  the  pith  out  of  it;  and  I  am  myself  quite 

*  John  Huss. — This  is  one  of  the  particulars  that  may  have  been  add- 
ed at  a  subsequent  period,  in  allusion  to  the  well  known  saying  of  Hum 
himself. 
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surprised  at  it.' — Suddenly  I  heard  a  loud  cry  :  from  the  monk's 
long  pen  had  issued  a  great  number  of  other  pens.  I  woke 
a  third  time  :  it  was  daylight." 

Duke  John. — "  Master  Chancellor,  what  do  you  think  of  it? 
Oh  !  that  we  had  here  a  Joseph  or  a  Daniel  enlightened  by 
God!" 

The  Chancellor. — "  Your  highnesses  know  the  vulgar  pro- 
verb, that  the  dreams  of  maidens,  scholars,  and  nobles,  have 
generally  some  hidden  meaning  ;  but  we  shall  not  know  the 
meaning  of  this  for  some  time,  till  the  things  to  which  it  re- 
lates shall  have  taken  place.  Therefore,  commend  the  ac- 
complishment of  it  to  God,  and  leave  it  in  his  hands." 

Duke  John. — "  I  agree  with  you,  master  Chancellor  :  it  is 
not  right  that  we  should  puzzle  our  heads  about  the  meaning, 
of  this  :  God  will  turn  all  to  his  glory." 

The  Elector. — "  God  in  his  mercy  grant  it  !  However,  1 
shall  never  forget  the  dream.  I  have  thought  of  one  inter- 
pretation ; — but  I  keep  it  to  myself.  Time  will  perhaps  show 
if  I  have  guessed  right." 

Such,  according  to  the  manuscript  of  Weimar,  was  the 
conversation  that  took  place  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  of 
October  at  Schweinitz.  Let  us  next  see  what  happened  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  at  Wittemberg.  We  now  return  to 
the  firmer  ground  of  history. 

The  admonitions  of  Luther  had  produced  but  little  effect: 
Tetzel,  without  disturbing  himself,  continued  his  traffic  and 
his  impious  addresses  to  the  people.*  Shall  Luther  submit  to 
these  grievous  abuses?  shall  he  keep  silence?  As  a  pastor, 
he  has  powerfully  exhorted  those  who  attended  his  ministry; 
and  as  a  preacher,  he  has  uttered  a  warning  voice  from  the 
pulpit.  He  has  yet  to  speak  as  a  divine  ;  he  has  yet  to  address 
himself,  not  merely  to  a  few  persons  in  the  confessional,  not 
merely  to  the  assembly  of  the  church  of  Wittemberg,  but  to 
all  those  who  are,  like  himself,  teachers  of  God's  word.  His 
resolution  is  formed. 

*  Cujus  impiis  et  nefa,riis  concionibus  incitatus  Lutherus  studio  pieta- 
tis  ardens  edidit  propositiones  de   indulgentiis.     (Melancth.  Vita  Luth.) 
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It  was  not  the  Church  that  he  thought  of  attacking;  it  was 
not  the  Pope  he  was  about  to  call  to  account  ;  on  the  contrary, 
his  respect  for  the  Head  of  the  Church  would  not  allow  him 
to  be  an^longer  silent  in  regard  to  assumptions,  by  which  the 
Pope's  credit  was  disparaged.  He  must  take  his  part  against 
those  audacious  men  who  dared  to  mix  up  his  venerable  name 
with  their  disgraceful  traffic.  Far  from  thinking  of  a  revo- 
lution that  should  overthrow  the  primacy  of  Rome,  Luther 
conceived  that  he  had  the  Pope  and  Catholicism  with  him, 
against  the  effrontery  of  the  monks.* 

The  feasts  of  All  Saints  was  a  very  important  day  at  Wit- 
temberg,  and  especially  at  the  church  which  the  Elector  had 
built  and  filled  with  relics.  On  this  occasion  those  relics, 
encased  in  gold  and  silver,  and  adorned  with  precious  stones, 
were  set  out  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  people  with  their  mag- 
nificence.! Whoever,  on  that  day,  visited  the  church,  and 
there  confessed  himself,  obtained  a  plenary  indulgence.  On 
that  great  day  the  pilgrims  flocked  in  crowds  to  Wittemberg. 

Luther,' whose  plan  was  already  formed,  went  boldly  on  the 
evening  of  the  31st  of  October,  1517,  to  the  church,  towards 
which  the  superstitious  crowds  of  pilgrims  were  flocking,  and 
affixed  to  the  door  ninety-five  theses  or  propositions,  against 
the  doctrine  of  indulgences.  Neither  the  Elector,  nor  Stau 
pitz,  nor  Spalatin,  nor  any  of  his  friends,  even  those  most  in 
timate  with  him,  had  any  previous  intimation  of  his  design.] 

Luther  therein  declared,  in  a  kind  of  preamble,  that  he  had 
written  these  theses  in  a  spirit  of  sincere  charity,  and  with  the 
express  desire  of  bringing  the  truth  to  light.  He  declared 
himself  ready  to  defend  them,  next  day,  at  the  university  it- 
self, against  all  opposers. 

The  attention  excited  by  them  was  very  great  ;  and  they 
were  read  and  repeated  on  all  sides.     The  pilgrims,  the  uni- 

*  Et  in  iis  certus  mihi  videbar,  me  habitimun  patronum  papain  cujuf 
fiduciâtunc  forliter  nitebar.     (L.  Opp.  Lat.  in  prœf.) 

+  Quas  magnifico  apparatu  publiée  populisostendicuravit.  (Cocli- 

lreus,  4.) 

1  Cum  hujus  disputationis  nullua  etiam  intimorum  amicorum  fuerit 
conscius.     (L.  Fpr>.  i.  I8t>.) 
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versity,  and  the  whole  city  were  soon  in  confusion.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  propositions  written  by  the  pen  of 
the  monk,  and  posted  on  the  door  of  the  church  of  Wittem- 
berg  : 

"  1.  When  our  Master  and  Lord  Jesus  Christ  sa'ys,  '  Re- 
cent,' he  means  that  the  whole  life  of  his  faithful  servants  upon 
earth  should  be  a  constant  and  continual  repentance. 

"2.  This  cannot  be  understood  of  the  sacrament  of  penance, 
(that  is  to  say  of  confession  and  satisfaction,)  as  administered 
by  the  priest. 

"  3.  However,  our  Lord  does  not  here  speak  only  of  in- 
ward repentance:  inward  repentance  is  invalid,  if  it  does  not 
produce  outwardly  every  kind  of  mortification  of  the  flesh. 

"  4.  Repentance  and  grief — that  is  to  say,  true  penitence, 
lasts  as  long  as  a  man  is  displeased  with  himself, — that  is  to 
say,  till  he  passes  from  this  life  to  eternal  life. 

"  5.  The  Pope  has  no  power  or  intention  to  remit  any  otfier 
penalty  than  that  which  he  has  imposed,  according  to  his  good 
pleasure,  or  conformably  to  the  canons,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
Papal  ordinances. 

"  6.  The  Pope  cannot  remit  any  condemnation  ;  but  can 
only  declare  and  confirm  the  remission  that  God  himself  has 
given;  except  only  in  cases  that  belong  to  him.  If  he  does 
otherwise,  the  condemnation  continues  the  same. 

"  8.  The  laws  of  ecclesiastical  penance  can  only  be  im- 
posed on  the  living,  and  in  no  wise  respect  the  dead. 

"21.  The  commissioners  of  indulgences  are  in  error  in 
saying,  that,  through  the  indulgence  of  the  Pope,  man  is  de- 
livered from  all  punishment,  and  saved. 

"  25.  The  same  power,  that  the  Pope  has  over  purgatory 
in  the  Church  at  large,  is  possessed  by  every  bishop  in  his 
diocese  and  every  curate  in  his  parish. 

"  27.  Those  persons  preach  human  inventions  who  pretend 
that,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  money  soundsnn  the  strong 
box,  the  soul  escapes  from  purgatory. 

"28.  This  is  certain:  that,  as  soon  as  the  money  sounds, 
avarice  and  love  of  gain  come  in,  grow  and  multiply.     But 
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the  assistance  and  prayers  of  the  Church  depend  only  on  the 
will  and  good  pleasure  of  God. 

"  32.  Those  who  fancy  themselves  sure  of  their  salvation 
by  indulgences  will  go  to  the  devil  with  those  who  teach  them 
this  doctrine. 

"  35.  They  teach  anti-christian  doctrines  who  profess  that, 
to  deliver  a  soul  from  purgatory,  or  to  purchase  an  indul- 
gence, there  is  no  need  of  sorrow  or  of  repentance. 

"  36.  Every  christian  who  feels  true  repentance  for  his  sins 
has  perfect  remission  from  the  punishment  and  from  the  sin, 
without  the  need  of  indulgences. 

"  37  "Every  true  christian,  dead,  or  living,  is  a  partaker  of 
all  the  riches  of  Christ,  or  of  the  Church,  by  the  gift  of  God, 
and  without  any  letter  of  indulgence. 

"  38.  '  Yet  we  must  not  despise  the  Pope's  distributive  and  par- 
doning power,  for  his  pardon  is  a  declaration  of  God's  pardon. 

"  40.  Repentance  and  real  grief  seek  and  love  chastening  ; 
but  the  softness  of  the  indulgence  relaxes  the  fear  of  chastise- 
ment, and  makes  us  averse  from  it. 

"  42.  We  must  teach  christians,  that  the  Pope  neither  ex- 
pects nor  wishes  us  to  compare  the  act  of  preaching  indul- 
gences with  any  charitable  work  whatsoever. 

"  43.  We  must  teach  christians,  that  he  who  gives  to  the 
poor,  or  lends  to  the  needy,  does  better  than  he  who  buys  an 
indulgence. 

"  44.  For  the  work  of  charity  makes  charity  to  abound, 
and  rentiers  man  more  pious;  whilst  the  indulgence  makes 
him  not  better,  oat  only  more  confident  in  himself,  and  more 
secure  from  punishment. 

"  45,  We  must  teach  christians,  that  he  who  sees  his  neigh 
bour  in  want,  and,  notwithstanding  that,  buys  an  indulgence, 
does  not  in  reality  acquire  the  Pope's  indulgence,  and  draws 
down  on  himself  the  anger  of  God. 

"  46.  We  must  teach  christians,  that  if  they  have  no  super- 
fluity, they  are  bound  to  keep  for  their  families  wherewith  to 
procure  necessaries,  and  they  ought  not  to  waste  their  money 
on  indulgences. 
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"  47.  We  must  teach  christians,  that  the  purchase  of  an  in- 
dulgence is  not  a  matter  of  commandment,  but  a  thing  in  which 
they  are  left  at  liberty. 

"  48.  We  must  teach  christians,  that  the  Pope,  having  rr/ore 
need  of  the  prayer  of  faith,  than  of  money,  desires  prayer 
rather  than  money,  when  he  distributes  indulgences. 

"49.  We  must  teach  christians,  that  the  Pope's  indulgence 
is  good,  if  we  do  not  put  our  trust  in  it  ;  but  that  nothing  can 
be  more  hurtful,  if  it  leads  us  to  neglect  piety. 

"  50.  We  must  teach  christians,  that  if  the  Pope  knew  the 
exactions  of  the  preachers  of  indulgences,  he  would  rather  that 
the  metropolitan  church  of  St.  Peter  were  burnt  to  ashes,  than 
see  it  built  up  with  the  skin,  the  flesh,  and  bones  of  his  flock. 

"51.  We  must  teach  christians,  that  the  Pope,  as  in  duty 
bound,  would  willingly  give  his  own  money,  though  it  should 
be  necessary  to  sell  the  metropolitan  church  of  St.  Peter  for 
the  purpose,  to  the  poor  people,  whom  the  preachers  of  indul- 
gences now  rob  of  their  last  penny. 

"  52.  To  hope  to  be  saved  by  indulgences  is  to  hope  in  lies 
md  vanity;  even  although  the  commissioner  of  indulgences, 
nay,  though  even  the  Pope  himself,  should  pledge  his  own 
soul  in  attestation  of  their  efficacy. 

"  53.  They  are  the  enemies  of  the  Pope  and  of  Christ,  who, 
to  favour  the  preaching  of  indulgences,  forb'id  the  preaching 
of  the  word  of  God. 

"  55.  The  Pope  can  think  no  otherwise  than  this  :  If  the 
indulgence  (which  is  the  lesser)  is  celebrated  with  the  sound 
of  a  bell,  and  pomp  and  ceremony,  much  more  is  it  right  to 
celebrate  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  (which  is  the  greater) 
with  a  hundred  bells,  and  a  hundred  times  more  pomp  and 
ceremony. 

"  62.  The  true  and  precious  treasure  of  the  Church  is  the 
holy  Gospel  of  the  glory  and  grace  of  God. 

"  65.  The  treasures  of  the  Gospel  are  nets,  in  which  it  for- 
merly happened  that  the  souls  of  rich  men.  living  at  ease,  were 
taken. 

vol.  '.  21 
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"66.  But  the  treasures  of  the  indulgence  are  nets,  whera 
with  now  they  fish  foi  rich  men's  wealth. 

"  67  It  is  the  duty  of  bishops  and  pastors  to  receive  with  all 
respect  the  commissioners  of  the  apostolical  indulgences. 

"68.  But  it  is  much  more  their  duty  to  satisfy  themselves, 
by  their  presence,  that  the  said  commissioners  do  not  preach 
the  dreams  of  their  own  fancy  instead  of  the  Pope's  orders. 

"71.  Cursed  be  whosoever  speaks  against  the  Pope's  indul- 
gence. 

"  72.  But  blessed  be  he  who  opposes  the  foolish  and  reck- 
less speeches  of  the  preachers  of  indulgences. 

"  78-  The  Pope's  indulgence  cannot  take  away  the  least  of 
our  daily  sins, — so  far  as  the  blame  or  offence  of  it  is  concerned. 

"  79.  To  say  that  the  cross,  hung  with  the  Pope's  arms,  is  as 
powerful  as  the  cross  of  Christ,  is  blasphemy. 

"  80.  The  bishops,  pastors,  and  divines,  who  allow  these 
things  to  be  taught  to  the  people,  will  have  to  give  account 
for  it. 

"81.  This  shameless  preaching, — these  impudent  praises 
of  indulgences, — make  it  difficult  for  the  learned  to  defend  the 
dignity  and  honour  of  the  Pope  against  the  calumnies  of 
preachers,  and  the  subtle  and  artful  questions  of  the  common 
people. 

"  86.  Why,  say  they,  does  not  the  Pope  build  the  metropo- 
litan church  of  St.  Peter's  with  his  own  money,  rather  than 
with  that  of  poor  christians;  seeing  that  he  is  richer  than  the 
richest  Crassus? 

"  92.  May  we  therefore  be  rid  of  those  preachers,  who  say 
to  the  Church  of  Christ  '  Peace,  peace,'  when  there  is  no  peace. 

"94.  We  must  exhort  christians  to  endeavour  to  follow 
Christ,  their  head,  under  the  cross,  through  death  and  hell. 

"95.  For  it  is  better,  through  much  tribulation,  to  enter  in- 
to the  kingdom  of  heaven,  than  to  gain  a  carnal  security  by 
the  consolations  of  a  false  peace." 

Here  then  was  the  beginning  of  the  work.  The  germs  o. 
the  Reformation  were  inclosed  in  these  theses  of  Luther. 
They  attacked  the  indul^rn.-f-s,  ««d  ibis  dr^w  notire;-- '"'t 
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under  this  attack  was  found  a  principle,  which,  while  it  drew 
much  less  of  the  people's  attention,  was  one  day  to  over- 
turn the  edifice  of  the  Papacy.  The  evangelic  doctrine  of  a 
free  and  gracious  remisson  of  sins  was  for  the  first  time  pub- 
licly professed.  The  work  must  now  go  forward.  In  fact  it 
was  evident  that  whoever  should  receive  that  faith  in  the  re- 
mission of  sins  proclaimed  by  the  Doctor  of  Wittemberg, — 
whoever  should  possess  that  repentance,  that  conversion,  and 
that  sanctification,  of  which  he  urged  the  necessity, — would 
no  longer  regard  human  ordinances,  would  throw  off  the 
bandages  and  restraints  of  Rome,  and  acquire  the  liberty  of 
God's  children.  All  errors  would  fall  before  this  truth.  It 
was  by  this  that  the  light  had  just  entered  the  mind  of  Luther; 
it  was  likewise  by  it  that  the  light  was  ordained  to  spread  in 
the  Church.  A  clear  perception  of  this  truth  was  what  had 
been  wanting  to  the  earlier  Reformers.  Hence  the  unprofit- 
bleness  of  their  efforts.  Luther  clearly  saw,  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, that  in  proclaiming  justification  by  faith,  he  had  laid  the 
axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree.  "  It  is  doctrine  that  we  attack  in 
the  followers  of  the  Papacy,"  said  he.  "  Huss  and  WicklifT 
only  attacked  their  life  ;  but  in  attacking  their  doctrine,  we 
seize  the  goose  by  the  throat.  Every  thing  depends  on  the 
word  of  God,  which  the  Pope  has  taken  from  us  and  falsified. 
I  have  overcome  the  Pope,  because  my  doctrine  is  according 
to  God,  and  his  is  the  doctrine  of  the  devil."* 

We  also,  in  our  day,  have  lost  sight  of  this  cardinal  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith,  though  not  in  the  same  way  as 
our  fathers.  "  In  Luther's  time,"  says  one  of  our  contempo- 
raries, f  "  the  remission  of  sins  cost  some  money  at  least  ;  but 
in  our  days,  every  one  takes  it  gratuitously  to  himself."  There 
is  much  analogy  between  these  two  false  notions.  In  our  er- 
ror there  is  perhaps  more  forgetfulness  of  God  than  that 
which  prevailed  in  the  16th  century.  The  principle  of  justi 
fication  by   God's  free  grace,  which   delivered  the    Church 

*  Wenn  man  die  Lehre  angreifft,  so  wird  die  Gans  am  Krage  gegriffen. 
(L.  Opp.  (W.)   xxii.  p.  1369.) 
+  Harms  de  Kiel. 
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from  such  deep  darkness  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation, 
can  alone  renew  this  generation,  terminate  its  doubts  and 
waverings,  destroy  the  egotism  which  consumes  it,  establish 
morality  and  uprightness  among  the  nations, — in  a  word, 
bring  back  to  God  the  world  which  has  forsaken  him. 

But  if  these  theses  of  Luther  were  strong  in  the  strength 
of  the  truth  they  proclaimed,  they  were  no  less  powerful  in 
the  faith  of  him  who  declared  himself  their  champion.  He 
had  boldly  drawn  the  sword  of  the  word.  He  had  done  this 
in  reliance  on  the  power  of  truth.  He  had  felt  that,  in  de- 
pendence on  the  promises  of  God,  something  might  be  hazard- 
ed, as  the  world  would  express  it.  "  Let  him  who  resolves  to 
to  begin  a  good  work,"  (said  he,  speaking  of  this  bold  attack), 
"undertake  it,  relying  on  the  goodness  of  the  thing  itself,  and 
in  no  "degree  on  any  help  or  comfort  to  be  derived  from 
men  : — moreover,  let  him  not  fear  men,  nor  the  Avhole  world. 
For  that  text  shall  never  be  falsified  :  '  It  is  good  to  trust  in 
ihe  Lord,  and  he  that  trusteth  in  him  shall  certainly  never  be 
confounded.'  But  as  for  him  who  will  not,  or  cannot,  venture 
something,  trusting  in  God,  let  him  carefully  abstain  from  un- 
dertaking any  thing."*  We  cannot  doubt  that  Luther,  after 
having  fixed  his  theses  on  the  door  of  the  church  of  All 
Saints,  withdrew  to  his  peaceful  cell,  filled  with  that  peace 
and  joy  which  flow  from  an  action  done  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  and  for  the  cause  of  everlasting  truth. 

Whatever  boldness  may  appear  in  these  theses,  we  still  dis- 
cover in  them  the  monk  who  would  refuse  to  allow  a  single 
doubt  as  to  the  authority  of  the  Roman  See.  But  in  attack- 
ing the  doctrine  of  indulgences,  Luther  had  unconsciously 
borne  hard  upon  many  errors,  the  discovery  of  which  could 
not  be  agreeable  to  the  Pope,  since  it  must  necessarily  lead, 
sooner  or  later,  to  the  discrediting  his  supremacy.  Luther's 
views,  at  that  time,  did  not  extend  so  far  ;  but  he  felt  the  bold- 
ness of  the  step  he  had  just  taken,  and  thought  therefore  that 
he  ought  to  qualify  it,  as  far  as  he  could,  consistently  with 
the  respect  he  owed  to  the  truth.  He  consequently  put  forth 
*  L.  Opp.  Leipa.  vi.  p.  518. 
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these  theses  only  as  doubtful  propositions,  in  respect  to  which 
he  solicited  information  fiom  the  learned  ;  and  he  added  (in 
accordance,  it  is  true,  with  an  established  custom,)  a  solemn 
protestation,  by  which  he  declared,  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
6ay  or  affirm  any  thing  that  was  not  founded  on  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  the  rights  and  decretals  of 
the  court  of  Rome. 

Often  did  Luther,  in  after  times,  when  he  contemplated  the 
vast  and  unexpected  consequences  of  this  courageous  step,  feel 
amazed  at  himself,  and  unable  to  comprehend  how  he  had 
dared  to  take  it.  The  truth  was,  an  invisible  and  all-powerful 
hand  here  held  the  guiding  rein,  and  urged  on  the  herald  Oi 
truth  in  a  road  which  he  knew  not,  and  from  the  difficulties 
of  which  he  would  perhaps  have  shrunk,  had  he  been  aware 
of  them,  and  advanced  alone  and  of  his  own  will.  "  I  entered 
on  this  controversy,"  said  he,  "  without  any  settled  purpose 
or  inclination,  and  entirely  unprepared  I  call   God  to 

witness  this  who  sees  the  heart."* 

Luther  had  learned  what  was  the  source  of  these  abuses.  A 
little  book  was  brought  him,  adorned  with  the  arms  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Mentz  and  Magdeburg,  containing  rules  to  be 
followed  in  the  sale  of  the  indulgences.  Thus  it  was  this 
young  prelate,  this  accomplished  prince,  who  had  prescribed, 
or  at  least  sanctioned,  this  imposture.  Luther  saw  in  him 
only  a  superior,  whom  it  was  his  duty  to  honour  and  respect.t 
He  resolved  no  longer  to  beat  the  air,  but  rather  to  apply  to 
those  who  had  the  office  of  government  in  the  church.  He  ad- 
dressed to  him  a  letter  full  of  frankness  and  humility.  Lu- 
ther wrote  to  Albert  the  same  day  that  he  placarded  his  theses. 

"  Forgive  me,  most  reverend  Father  in  Christ,  and  most 
illustrious  Prince,  if  I,  who  am  the  very  meanest  of  men,$ 
have  the  boldness  to  write  to  your  sublime  grandeur.     The 

*  Casu  enim,  non  voluntate  nee  studio,  in  has  turbas  incidi;  Deum 
ipsum  testor.     L.  Opp.  lat.  in  praef.) 

+  Domino  suo  et  pastori  in  Christo  venerabiliter  metuendo.  (Epp.  i. 
p.  68.) 

}  Fex  hominum.    (Epp.  i.  pp.  68.) 
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Lord  Jesus  is  my  witness  that,  feeling  how  small  and  con- 
temptible I  am,  I  have  long  delayed  to  do  so.  Yet  let  your 
Highness  look  upon  an  atom  of  dust,  and  in  your  episcopal 
compassion  graciously  receive  my  request. 

"  Men  are  carrying  throughout  the  country  the  papal  indul- 
gence, under  your  Grace's  name.  I  will  not  so  much  accuse 
the  clamours  of  the  preachers  (for  I  have  not  heard  them),  as 
the  false  opinions  of  simple  and  ignorant  people,  who,  when 
they  purchase  these  indulgences,  think  themselves  sure  of 
their  salvation. 

"  Great  God  !  the  souls  confided,  my  very  excellent  Father, 
to  your  care,  are  trained  not  for  life,  but  for  death.  The  strict 
reckoning  that  will  one  day  be  required  of  you  increases  every 
day.  I  could  no  longer  keep  silence.  No  !  man  is  not  sav- 
ed by  the  work  or  the  office  of  his  bishop.  Scarcely  even  is 
the  righteous  saved,  and  the  way  that  leadeth  unto  life  is  nar- 
row. Why  then  do  the  preachers  of  indulgences,  by  empty 
fictions,  lull  the  people  in  carnal  security. 

"  The  indulgence  alone,  if  we  can  give  ear  to  them,  is  to  be 
proclaimed  and  exalted.  What,  is  it  not  the  chief  and  only 
duty  of  the  bishops  to  teach  the  people  the  Gospel  and  the 
love  of  Christ?*  Christ  himself  has  no  where  told  us  to 
preach  indulgences,  but  he  has  enjoined  us  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel. How  horrid  and  dangerous  then  it  is  for  a  bishop  to 
allow  the  Gospel  to  be  withheld,  and  the  indulgences  alone 
to  be  continually  sounded  in  the  ears  of  the  people  ! 

"  Most  worthy  Father  in  God,  in  the  Instruction  of  the 
Commissioners,  which  was  published  in  your  Grace's  name, 
(certainly  without  your  knowledge,)  it  is  said,  that  the  indul- 
gence is  the  most  precious  treasure,  that  by  it  man  is  recon- 
ciled to  God,  and  that  repentance  is  not  needed  by  those  who 
purchase  it. 

"  What  can  I,  what  ought  I  to  do,  most  worthy  bishop  and 
serene  prince?  Oh!  I  entreat  your  Highness,  by  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  to  look  into  this  matter  with  paternal  vigilance, 

*  Ut  populus  Evangelium  discat  atque  charitatem  Chiisti.  (Epp.  1. 
p.  68. 
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10  suppress  this  book  entirely,  and  to  order  the  preachers  to 
adJress  to  the  people  different  instructions.  If  you  neglect  to 
do  this,  prepare  yourself  to  hear  some  day  a  voice  lifted  that 
thall  refute  these  preachers,  to  the  great  disgrace  of  your 
most  serene  Highness." 

Luther,  at  the  same  time,  sent  his  theses  to  the  Archbishop, 
and  asked  him  in  a  postscript  to  read  them,  in  order  to  con- 
vince himself  of  the  little  dependence  that  was  to  be  placed  on 
the  doctrine  of  indulgences. 

Thus,  the  only  wish  of  Luther  was  that  the  watchmen  of 
the  Church  should  arouse  themselves,  and  endeavour  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  evils  that  were  laying  it  waste.  Nothing  could  be 
more  noble  or  respectful  than  this  letter  of  a  monk  to  one  of 
the  greatest  princes  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Empire.  Never 
did  any  one  act  more  in  the  spirit  of  Christ's  precept  :  "  Ren- 
der unto  Csesar  the  things  that  .are  Cœsar's,  and  unto  God  the 
things  that  are  God's.  This  conduct  bears  no  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  reckless*  revolutionist  who  despises  dominions,  and 
speaks  evil  of  dignities.  It  is  the  conscientious  appeal  of  a 
Christian  and  a  priest,  who  renders  honour  to  all,  but,  above 
all,  has  the  fear  of  God  in  his  heart.  But  all  his  entreaties 
and  supplications  were  useless.  Young  Albert,  wholly  en- 
grossed by  pleasure  and  the  pursuits  of  ambition,  made  no 
reply  to  this  solemn  address.  The  Bishop  of  Brandenburg, 
Luther's  ordinary,  a  learned  and  pious  man,  to  whom  he  also 
sent  the  theses,  replied  that  he  was  attacking  the  power  of  the 
Church  ;  that  he  would  bring  upon  himself  much  trouble  and 
grief;  that  the  attempt  would  be  found  too  much  for  his 
strength,  and  that  he  would  do  well  to  give  up  the  affair  alto- 
gether.* The  princes  of  the  Church  closed  their  ears  to  the 
voice  of  God,  which  was  making  itself  heard  in  so  affecting 
and  energetic  a  manner  through  the  instrumentality  of  Luther. 
They  would  not  understand  the  signs  of  the  times;  they  were 
struck  with  that  blindness  which  has  already  accelerated  the 
ruin  of  so  many  powers  and  dignities.     "  They  both  thought 

•  Ersollte  still  halten  ;  es  ware  eine  grosse  Sache.  (Math.  13.) 
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at  that  time,"  as  Luther  afterwards  observed,  "  that  the  Pope 
would  be  too  powerful  fora  poor  mendicant  monk  like  me." 

But  Luther  could  judge  better  than  the  bishops  of  the  fatal 
effect  of  indulgences  on  the  lives  and  morals  of  the  people  ; 
for  he  was  intimately  connected  with  them.  He  saw  con- 
stantly and  close  at  hand,  what  the  bishops  only  knew  from 
reports  that  could  not  be  depended  on.  If  he  found  no  help 
from  the  bishops,  God  was  not  wanting  to  him.  The  head  of 
the  Church,  who  sits  in  the  heavens,  and  to  whom  alone  all 
power  is  given  upon  earth,  had  himself  prepared  the  soil,  and 
committed  the  seed  to  the  hand  of  his  servant  ;  he  gave  wings 
to  those  seeds  of  truth,  and  scattered  them  in  a  moment  over 
the  whole  field  of  the  church. 

No  one  appeared  next  day  at  the  university  to  impugn  the 
propositions  of  Luther.  Tetzel's  traffic  was  too  generally 
decried  and  too  disreputable  for  any  other  person  than  himself, 
or  one  of  his  followers,  to  dare  to  accept  the  challenge. 
But  these  theses  were  destined  to  find  an  echo  beyond  the 
vaulted  roof  of  the  academy.  Hardly  had  they  been  nailed 
to  the  church  door  of  the  castle  of  Wittemberg,  when  the 
feeble  sound  of  the  hammer  was  succeeded  by  a  thunderclap, 
which  shook  the  very  foundations  of  proud  Rome;  threat- 
ened with  instant  ruin  the  walls,  gates,  and  pillars  of  the  Pa- 
pacy; stunned  and  terrified  its  champions;  and  at  the  same 
time  awakened  from  the  slumber  of  error  many  thousands  of 
men.* 

These  theses  spread  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  Before 
a  month  had  elapsed,  they  had  found  their  way  to  Rome. 
"  In  the  space  of  a  fortnight,"  says  a  contemporary  historian, 
"they  had  spread  over  Germany,  and  within  a  month  they 
had  run  through  all  Christendom,  as  if  angels  themselves  had 
been  the  bearers  of  them  to  all  men.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
the  stir  they  occasioned."  f  They  were  afterwards  translated 
into  Dutch,  and  into  Spanish  ;  and  a  traveller  carried  them 
for  sale  as  far  as   Jerusalem.     "Every   one,"  said  Lutheç 

*  Walther,  Naclir.  v.  Luther  p.  45. 
t  Myeonius,  Hist.  Rcf.  p.  23. 
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"was  complaining  of  the  indulgences,  and,  as  all  the  bishops 
and  doctors  had  kept  silence,  and  no  one  was  inclined  to  take 
the  bull  by  the  horns,  poor  Luther  became  a  famous  doctor  ; 
because,  at  last,  said  they,  one  doctor  was  found  who  dared 
grapple  with  him.  But  I  did  not  like  this  glory,  and  I  thought 
the  song  in  too  high  a  key  for  my  voice."* 

Many  of  the  pilgrims  who  had  flocked  from  all  sides  to 
Wittemberg  at  the  feast  of  All  Saints,  took  back  with  them — 
not  the  indulgences — but  the  famous  theses  of  the  Augustine 
monk.  Thus  they  helped  to  diffuse  them.  Every  one  read 
them,  meditating-  and  commenting-  on  them.     Men  conversed 

JO  O 

about  them  in  convents  and  in  colleges.!  The  devout  monks 
who  had  entered  the  convents  that  they  might  save  their  souls, 
and  all  upright  and  well  intentioned  men  rejoiced  at  so  sim- 
ple and  striking  a  confession  of  the  truth,  and  heartily  desired 
that  Luther  might  continue  the  work  he  had  begun.  "  I  ob- 
serve," says  one  very  worthy  of  credit,  and  a  great  rival  of 
the  Reformer  (Erasmus,)  speaking  to  a  cardinal,  "that  the 
more  irreproachable  men's  morals,  and  the  more  evangelical 
their  piety,  the  less  are  they  opposed  to  Luther.  His  life  is 
commended  even  by  those  who  cannot  endure  his  opinions. 
The  world  was  weary  of  a  method  of  teaching  in  which  so 
many  puerile  fictions  and  human  inventions  were  mixed  up, 
and  thirsted  for  that  living,  pure,  and  hidden  stream  which 
flows  from  the  veins  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists.  The 
genius  of  Luther  was  such  as  fitted  him  for  these  things,  and 
his  zeal  would  naturally  take  fire  at  so  noble  an  enterprise."  | 

To  form  an  idea  of  the  various  but  prodigious  effect  that  these 
propositions  produced  in  Germany,  we  should  endeavour  to  fol- 
low them  wherever  they  penetrated, — into  the  study  of  the 
learned,  the  cell  of  the  monk,  and  the  palaces  of  the  princes. 

Reuchlin  received  a  copy  of  them.  He  was  tired  of  the 
rude  conflict  he  had  waged  with  the  monks.     The  strength 

*  Das  Lied  wollte  naeiner  Stimme  zu  hoch  wurden.     (L.  Opp.) 
t  In  aile  hohe  Schulen  und  Cluster.    (Math.  13.) 
J  Ad  hoc  prasstandum  mihi  videbatur  ille,  ut  natura  compositus  et  ac- 
eensus  studio.    (Erasra.  Epp;  Campegio  Cardinali,  1.  p.  650.) 
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evinced  by  the  new  combatant  in  these  theses  cheered  the 
depressed  spirits  of  the  old  champion  of  letters,  and  gave 
fresh  joy  to  his  drooping  heart.  li  Thanks  be  to  God,"  ex- 
claimed he.  after  having  read  them,  "  they  have  now  found  a 
man  who  will  give  them  so  much  to  do,  that  they  will  be  very 
glad  to  leave  my  old  age  to  pass  away  in  peace." 

The  cautious  Erasmus  was  in  the  Low  Countries  when 
the  theses  reached  him.  He  inwardly  rejoiced  to  see  his  se- 
cret desires  for  the  reform  of  abuses  so  courageously  express- 
ed ;  he  commended  their  author,  only  exhorting  him  to  more 
moderation  and  prudence.  And  yet,  when  some  one  in  his 
presence  blamed  Luther's  violence,  "  God,"  said  Erasmus, 
"  has  sent  a  physician  who  cuts  into  the  flesh,  because,  with- 
out such  an  one,  the  disorder  would  become  incurable."  And 
when  afterwards  the  Elector  of  Saxony  asked  his  opinion  of 
Luther's  affair, — "  I  am  not  at  all  surprised,"  answered  he, 
smiling,  "  that  he  has  occasioned  so  much  disturbance,  for  he 
has  committed  two  unpardonable  offences, — he  has  attacked 
the  tiara  of  the  Pope,  and  the  bellies  of  the  monks."* 

Doctor  Flek,  prior  of  the  cloister  of  Steinlausitz,  had  for 
some  time  discontinued  reading  mass,  but  he  told  no  one  his 
true  reason.  One  day  he  found  the  theses  of  Luther  in  the 
convent  refectory:  he  took  them  up  and  read  ;  and  no  sooner 
had  he  gone  through  some  of  them,  than,  unable  to  suppress 
his  joy,  he  exclaimed,  "  Oh  !  now  at  last,  one  is  come  who 
has  been  long  waited  for,  and  will  tell  you  all; — look  there, 
monks!"  Thence  glancing  into  futurity,  as  Mathesius  re- 
marks, and  playing  on  the  word  Wittemberg  :  "All  the  world," 
said  he,  "  will  come  to  seek  wisdom  on  that  mountain,  and 
will  find  it."f  He  wrote  to  the  Doctor,  urging  him  by  all 
means  to  continue  the  glorious  struggle  with  courage.  Lu- 
ther calls  him  "  a  man  full  of  joy  and  consolation." 

The  ancient  and  famous  episcopal  see  of  Wurzburg  was 
then  filled  by  a  pious,  kind,  and  prudent  man,  Laurence  of 

*  Mullcr's  Denkw.  iv.  256. 

t  AHe  Welt  von  dissem  Weissenberg,  Weissheit  holen  und  bekona 
men.     (p.  13.) 
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Bibra.  When  a  gentleman  came  to  announce  to  him  that  he 
destined  his  daughter  for  the  cloister,  "  Better  give  her  a  hus- 
band," said  he.  And  he  added,  "  If  you  want  money  to  do 
so,  I  will  lend  you."  The  Emperor  and  all  the  princes  had 
the  highest  esteem  for  him.  He  deplored  the  disorders  of  the 
Church,  and  especially  of  the  convents.  The  theses  reached 
him  also  in  his  episcopal  palace,  he  read  them  with  great  joy, 
and  publicly  declared  that  he  approved  Luther's  view.  He 
afterwards  wrote  to  the  Elector  Frederic  :  "  Do  not  let  the 
pious  Doctor  Martin  Luther  leave  you,  for  the  charges  against 
him  are  unjust."  The  Elector  rejoiced  at  this  testimony,  co- 
pied it  with  his  own  hand,  and  sent  it  to  the  Reformer. 

The  Emperor  Maximilian,  the  predecessor  of  Charles  V 
himself  read  and  admired  the  theses  of  the  monk  of  Wittem- 
berg.  He  perceived  the  wide  grasp  of  his  thoughts; — he 
foresaw  that  this  obscure  Augustine  might  probably  become  a 
powerful  ally  in  Germany,  in  her  struggle  with  Rome.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  sent  this  message  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony: 
"  1'ake  care  of  the  monk  Luther,  for  a  time  may  come  when 
we  may  have  need  of  him  :"*  and  shortly  after,  meeting 
Pfeflinger,  the  confidential  adviser  of  the  Elector,  at  the  Diet, 
— "  Well  !"  said  he,  "  what  is  your  Augustine  about  ?  Truly 
his  propositions  are  not  to  be  despised.  He  will  show  won- 
ders to  the  monks."  t 

Even  at  Rome,  and  at  the  Vatican,  the  theses  were  not  so 
ill  received.  Leo  X.  regarded  them  rather  with  the  feelings 
of  a  friend  of  learning  than  a  Pope.  The  amusement  they 
gave  him  made  him  overlook  the  stern  truths  they  contained  ; 
and  when  Silvester  Prierias,  the  master  of  the  sacred  palace, 
besought  him  to  treat  Luther  as  a  heretic,  he  answered: 
"  That  same  brother,}.  Martin  Luther,  is  a  man  of  talent,  and 
all  that  is  said  against  him  is  mere  monkish  jealousy." 

*  Dass  er  uns  den  Munch  Luther  fleissig  beware.     (Math.  15.) 

t  Schmidt,  Brand.  Reform ationgesch.  p.  124. 

J  Che  frate  Martino  Luthero  haveva  un  bellissimo  ingegno,  e  che  co- 
teste  erano  invidie  fratesche.  (Brandelli,  a  contemporary  of  Leo  and  a 
Dominican.     Hist.  Trag.  pars  3.\, 
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There  were  few  on  whom  the  theses  of  Luther  had  more 
eflfct  than  on  the  student  of  Annaberg,  whom  Trtzel  had  so 
unmercifully  repulsed.  Myconius  had  entered  into  a  convent. 
That  very  night  he  had  dreamed  that  he  saw  a  wide  field 
covered  with  ripe  grain.  "  Reap,"  said  the  voice  of  him  who 
seemed  to  conduct  him;  and  when  he  excused  himself  as  un- 
skilled, his  guide  showed  him  a  reaper  labouring  at  his  woik 
with  inconceivable  activity.  "Follow  him,  and  do  as  he 
does/'*  said  his  guide.  Myconius,  panting,  like  Luther,  for 
holiness,  gave  himself  up  in  the  convent  to  watchings,  fastings, 
macerations,  and  all  the  works  of  man's  invention.  But  in 
the  end  he  abandoned  all  hope  of  attaining  the  object  of  his 
pursuit.  He  left  off  study  and  applied  himself  only  to  man- 
ual labours.  Sometimes  he  bound  books,  sometimes  he 
wrought  as  a  turner,  or  at  some  other  mechanical  occupation. 
This  activity  of  body  was  unavailing,  however,  to  quiet  his 
troubled  conscience.  God  had  spoken  to  him  ;  he  could  not 
relapse  into  his  former  sleep.  This  distress  of  mind  lasted 
several  years.  Men  sometimes  imagine  that  the  paths  of  the 
Reformers  were  altogether  pleasant,  and  that  when  once  they 
had  rejected  the  burthensome  observances  of  the  Church,  no- 
thing remained  but  ease  and  delight.  Such  persons  do  not 
know  that  they  only  arrived  at  the  truth  by  internal  struggles 
a  thousand  times  more  painful  than  the  observances  to  which 
servile  spirits  readily  submitted. 

At  length  the  year  1517  arrived: — the  theses  of  Luther 
were  published  ;  they  ran  through  all  lands; — they  arrived  at 
the  convent  in  which  the  student  of  Annaberg  was  immured. 
He  retired  with  another  monk,  John  Voit,  into  a  corner  of 
the  cloister,  that  he  might  read  them  undisturbed.!  There 
was  indeed  the  truth  he  had  learned  from  his  father, — his  eyes 
were  opened; — he  fi.dt  a  voice  within  him  responding  to  that 
which  then  resounded  throughout  Germany  ;  and  a  rich 
comfort  filled  his  heart.     "  1  see  clearly,"  said  he,  "  that  Mar- 

*  Melch.  Adariïi  VitaMycomi. 

t  Legit  tunc,  cum  Johanne  Voitio,  in  angulum  abditus,  libellos  Luth- 
erL     (Mel.) 
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tin  Luther  is  the  reaper  whom  I  beheld  in  my  dream,  and  who 
taught  me  to  gather  in  the  ripe  corn."  Immediately  he  began 
to  profess  the  doctrine  which  Luther  had  proclaimed.  The 
monks  listened  to  him  with  dismay,  combated  his  new  opinions, 
and  exclaimed  against  Luther  and  his  convent.  "  That  con- 
vent," replied  Myconius,  "  is  as  the  Sepulchre  of  our  Lord  ; 
some  men  attempt  to  hinder  Christ's  resurrection,  but  they 
cannot  succeed  in  their  attempt."  At  last  his  superiors,  see- 
ing that  they  were  unable  to  convince  him,  forbade  him  for  a 
year  and  a  half  all  intercourse  beyond  the  walls  of  his  con- 
vent; prohibiting  him  from  writing  or  receiving  letters;  and 
threatened  him  with  perpetual  imprisonment.  However,  the 
hour  of  deliverance  came  also  to  him.  Appointed  shortly 
after  pastor  at  Zwickau,  he  was  the  first  who  openly  declared 
against  the  Papacy  in  the  churches  of  Thuringia.  "  Then  it 
was  that  I  was  enabled,"  says  he,  "  to  labour  with  my  vener- 
able father  Luther  in  the  harvest  of  the  Gospel."  Jonas  has 
designated  him  a  man  capable  of  all  he  undertook.* 

Doubtless  there  were  other  souls  besides  these  to  whom  the 
theses  of  Luther  were  the  signal  of  life.  They  kindled  a 
new  light  in  many  a  cell,  cabin,  and  even  palace.  Whilst 
those  who  sought,  in  monastic  seclusion,  a  well  supplied 
board,  a  life  of  indolence  or  the  reverence  of  their  fellow  men, 
observes  Mathesius,  heaped  reproaches  on  the  Reformer's 
name, — the  monks  who  lived  in  prayer,  fastings  and  mortifi- 
cations, thanked  God  when  they  heard  the  first  cry  of  that 
eagle  predicted  by  John  Huss,  a  century  before. t  Even  the 
common  people,  who  understood  but  little  of  the  theological 
question,  and  only  knew  that  this  man  protested  against  men- 
dicant friars  and  indolent  monks,  hailed  him  with  shouts  of 
joy.  An  extraordinary  sensation  was  produced  in  Germany 
by  his  bold  propositions.  But  others  of  his  contemporaries 
foresaw  their  serious  consequences,  and  the  many  obstacles 
they  would  have  to  encounter.  They  loudly  expressed  their 
fears,  and  never  rejoiced  without  trembling. 

*  Q.ui  potuit  quod  voluit. 

*  Darvon  Magister  Johann.  Huss  geweissaget.     (Math.  13.) 

vol.  I.  22 
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"  I  fear  much,"  wrote  Bernard  Adelman,  the  excellent 
canon  of  Augsburg,  to  his  friend  Pirckheimer,  "that  the 
worthy  man  will  be  after  all  obliged  to  yield  to  the  avarice 
and  power  of  the  partisans  of  indulgences.  His  remonstran- 
ces have  had  so  little  effect,  that  the  Bishop  of  Augsburg,  our 
primate  and  metropolitan,*  has  just  ordered,  in  the  Pope's 
name,  fresh  indulgences  for  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  L°t  him, 
without  losing  time,  seek  the  support  of  the  princes  ;  let  him 
beware  of  tempting  God;  for  one  must  be  void  of  common 
sense  not  to  see  the  imminent  danger  in  which  he  stands  ' 
Adelman  rejoiced  greatly  when  a  report  was  current  that 
King  Henry  VIII.  had  invited  Lulher  to  England.  "  He 
will  there,"  thought  he,  "  be  able  to  teach  the  truth  without 
molestation."  Many  there  were  who  thus  imagined  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel  needed  to  be  supported  by  the  power 
of  princes.  They  knew  not  that  it  advances  without  any 
such  power,  and  that  often  the  alliance  of  this  power  hinders 
and  weakens  it. 

The  celebrated  historian,  Albert  Kranz,  was  lying  on  his 
death-bed  at  Hamburgh,  when  the  theses  of  Luther  were 
brought  to  him.  "  Thou  hast  truth  on  thy  side,  brother  Mar- 
tin !"  exclaimed  the  dying  man,  "but  thou  wilt  not  succeed. 
Poor  monk,  get  thee  to  thy  cell,  and  cry,  0  God,  have  mercy 
on  me!"f 

An  old  priest  of  Hexter  in  Westphalia,  having  received  and 
read  the  theses  in  his  presbytery,  said,  in  low  German,  shak- 
ing his  head  :  "  Dear  brother  Martin,  if  you  succeed  in  casting 
down  that  purgatory  and  those  sellers  of  paper,  truly  you  will 
be  a  great  man."  Erbenius,  who  lived  a  hundred  years  later, 
wrote  these  lines  under  the  words  we  have  quoted: 

Quid  verô,  nunc  si  viveret, 
Bonus  iste  clericus  diceret  It 

*  "  Totque  uxorum  vir,'  adds  he.     Heuraanni  Documenta  litt.  p.  167. 
t  Frater,  abi  in  cellam,  et  die,  Miserere  mei.     (Lindner  in  Lutherw 
Leben,  p.  93.) 

t  Wh.at  would  the  worthy  clerk  new  say, 
Ij  he  were  living  in  ovr  day  3 
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Not  only  did  many  of  Luther's  friends  conceive  fears  from 
his  proceeding  ;  several  expressed  to  him  their  disapproval. 

The  Bishop  of  Brandenburg,  grieved  at  seeing  so  impor- 
tant a  controversy  originating  in  his  own  diocese,  would  have 
wished  to  stifle  it.  He  resolved  to  set  about  it  with  mildness. 
"  I  find,"  said  he  to  Luther,  by  the  Abbot  of  Lenin,  "  nothing 
in  the  theses  concerning  the  indulgences  at  variance  with  the 
Catholic  faith.  I  even  myself  condemn  those  imprudent  pro- 
clamations; but  for  the  love  of  peace,  and  out  of  regard  to 
your  bishop,  cease  to  write  on  this  subject."  Luther  was  em- 
barrassed that  so  distinguished  an  abbot  and  so  great  a  bishop 
should  address  him  with  such  humility.  Moved  and  carried 
away  by  the  first  impulse  of  his  heart,  he  answered;  "  I  con- 
sent; I  prefer  obedience  even  to  the  working  of  miracles,  if 
that  were  possible  to  me."* 

The  Elector  saw  with  regret  the  commencement  of  a  con- 
test, legitimate  doubtless,  but  one  of  which  the  result  could  not 
be  foreseen.  No  prince  more  sincerely  desired  to  maintain 
the  public  peace  than  Frederic.  Yet  now  what  a  vast  con- 
flagration might  not  this  little  fire  kindle  !  what  great  conten- 
tions, what  rending  asunder  of  the  nations  might  this  quarrel 
with  the  monks  produce!  The  Elector  sent  Luther  repeated 
intimations  of  his  uneasiness  on  the  subject. f 

In  his  own  order,  and  even  in  his  convent  of  Wittemberg, 
Luther  met  with  disapprobation.  The  prior  and  the  sub- 
prior  were  frightened  at  the  outcry  made  by  Tetzel  and  all 
his  companions.  They  went  to  brother  Martin's  cell,  alarm- 
ed and  trembling  ;  "  Pray,"  said  they,  "do  not  bring  disgrace 
upon  your  order  !  The  other  orders,  and  especially  the  Do- 
minicans, are  already  transported  with  joy  to  think-  that  they 
are  not  ajone  in  their  obloquy."  Luther  was  affected  by  these 
words;  but  soon  recovering  himself,  he  answered:  "Dear 
fathers  !  if  the  thing  is  not  of  God,  it  will  come  to  nought  ;  if 

*  Eene  sum  contentus  :  malo  obedire  quam  miracula  facere,  etiam  si 
possem.    (Epp.  i.  71.) 

t  Suumque  dolorem  sœpe  significavit,  metuens  discordias  majore». 
(Melano.  Vita  Luth.) 
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it  is,  let  it  go  forward."  The  prior  and  the  sub-prior  were  si- 
lent. "The  thing  is  going  forward  still"  adds  Luther,  after 
having  related  this  circumstance,  "and  if  it  please  God,  it  will 
go  on  better  and  better  to  the  end.  Amen."* 

Luther  had  many  other  attacks  of  a  very  different  kind  to 
endure.  At  Erfurth  he  was  accused  of  violence  and  pride  in 
the  manner  in  which  he  condemned  the  opinions  of  others  ; 
a  reproach  to  which  those  persons  are  generally  exposed  who 
have  that  strength  of  conviction  which  is  produced  by  the 
word  of  God.  He  was  reproached  with  haste,  and  with  levity. 

"  They  require  modesty  in  me,"  replied  Luther,  "  and  they 
themselves  trample  it  under  foot  in  the  judgment  they  pass 
on  me  !  We  behold  the  mote  in  another's  eye,  and  con- 

sider not  the  beam  that  is  in  our  own  eye.  The  truth 

will,  gain  no  more  by  my  modesty  than  it  will  lose  by  my 
rashness." — "  I  should  like  to  know,"  continued  he,  addressing 
himself  to  Lange,  "  what  errors  you  and  your  divines  have 
found  in  my  theses?  Who  does  not  know  that  we  can  sel- 
dom advance  a  new  idea  without  an  appearance  of  pride,  and 
without  being  accused  of  seeking  quarrels  !  If  humility  her- 
self attempted  any  thing  new,  those  of  a  different  opinion 
would  exclaim  that  she  was  proud. f  Why  were  Christ  and 
all  the  martys  put  to  death  ?  Because  they  appeared  proud 
despisers  of  the  wisdom  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  and 
because  they  brought  forward  new  truths  without  having  first 
humbly  consulted  the  oracle3  of  the  old  opinions." 

"  Let  not  the  wise  men  of  thé  present  day,  therefore,  expect 
from  me  so  much  humility,  or  rather  hypocrisy,  ns  to  ask 
their  judgment,  before  I  publish  that  which  my  duty  calls  up- 
on me  to  proclaim.  What  I  am  doing  will  not  be  effected 
by  the  prudence  of  man,  but  by  the  counsel  of  God.  If  the 
work  is  of  God,  who  shall  stop  it?  If  it  is  not,  who  can  for 
ward  it?  Not  my  will,  not  theirs,  nor  ours,  but  Thy  will, 
thine,  holy  Father,  who  art  in  heaven  !" 

*  L.  Opp.  (L.)  vi.  p.  518. 

tFinge  enim  ipgam  humilitatom  nova  conari,  statim  superbise  suhji- 
dstur  ab  its  qui  aliter  sapiunt.     (L.  Epp.  i.  p.  73.) 
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What  boldness,  what  noble  enthusiasm,  what  trust  in  God  ! 
and  especially  what  truth  in  these  words,  and  what  truth  for 
all  times  ! 

However,  the  reproaches  and  accusations  which  were 
brought  against  Luther  from  all  sides,  did  not  fail  to  make 
some  impression  upon  his  mind.  He  was  deceived  in  his  ex- 
pectations. He  had  expected  to  see  the  heads  of  the  Church, 
the  most  distinguished  philosophers  of  the  nation,  publicly 
join  him  ;  but  it  was  quite  otherwise.  A  word  of  encourage- 
ment hastily  bestowed  at  the  outset  was  all  that  the  more  fa- 
vourably disposed  afforded  him  ;  and  many  of  those  whom 
he  had  regarded  with  most  veneration  were  loud  in  their 
condemnation  of  him.  He  felt  himself  alone  in  the  Church  ; 
alone  against  Rome  ;  alone  at  the  foot  of  that  ancient  and 
formidable  citadel,  whose  foundations  reached  to  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  and  whose  walls,  ascending  to  the  skies,  appeared 
to  deride  the  presumptuous  stroke  which  his  hand  had  aimed 
against  them.*  He  was  disturbed  and  dejected  at  the  thought. 
Doubts,  which  he  thought  he  had  overcome,  returned  to 
his  mind  with  fresh  force.  He  trembled  to  think  that  he  had 
the  whole  authority  of  the  Church  against  him.  To  with- 
draw himself  from  that  authority,  to  resist  that  voice  which 
nations  and  ages  had  humbly  obeyed,  to  set  himself  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  Church  which  he  had  been  accustomed  from 
his  infancy  to  revere  as  the  mother  of  the  faithful  ;  he,  a  des- 
picable monk, — it  was  an  effort  beyond  human  power,  t  No 
one  step  cost  him  so  much  as  this,  and  it  was  in  fact  this  that 
decided  the  fate  of  the  Reformation. 

No  one  can  describe  better  than  himself  the  struggle  he 
then  suffered  in  his  mind.  "I  began  this  affair,"  said  he, 
"with  great  fear  and  trembling.  What  was  I  at  that  time? 
a  poor,  wretched,  contemptible  friar,  more  like  a  corpse  than 
a  man.J     Who  was  I,  to  oppose  the  Pope's  majesty,  before 

*  Solus  primo  eram.     (L.  Opp.  lat.  in  prsef.) 
t  Concilium  immanis  audaciœ  plenum.     (Pallav.  i.  p.  17.) 
X  Miserrimus  tunc  fraterculus  cadaveri  similior  quam  homini.    (L.  Opp, 
!ai.  i  p.  49.) 
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which  not  only  the  kings  of  the  earth  and  the  whole  world 
trembled  ;  but  also,  if  I  may  so  speak,  heaven  and  hell  were 
constrained  to  obey  the  slightest  intimation  of  his  will?  No 
one  can  know  what  I  suffered  those  first  two  years,  and  in 
what  dejection,  I  might  say  in  what  despair,  I  was  often 
plunged.  Those  proud  spirits  who  afterwards  attacked  the 
Pope  with  such  boldness,  can  form  no  idea  of  my  sufferings; 
though,  with  all  their  skill,  they  could  have  done  him  no  in- 
jury, if  Christ  had  not  inflicted  upon  him,  through  me,  His 
weak  and  unworthy  instrument,  a  wound  from  which  he  will 
never  recover.  But  whilst  they  were  satisfied  to  look  on  and 
leave  me  to  face  the  danger  alone,  I  was  not  so  happy,  so 
calm,  or  so  sure  of  success  ;  for  I  did  not  then  know  many 
things  which  now,  thanks  be  to  God,  I  do  know.  There 
were,  it  is  true,  many  pious  Christians  who  were  much  pleas- 
ed with  my  propositions  and  thought  highly  of  them.  But  I 
was  not  able  to  recognize  these,  or  look  upon  them  as  inspired 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  ;  I  only  looked  to  the  Pope,  the  cardinals, 
the  bishops,  the  theologians,  the  jurisconsults,  the  monks,  the 
priests.  It  was  from  thence  that  I  expected  the  Spirit  to 
breathe.  However,  after  having  triumphed,  by  means  of  the 
Scriptures,  over  all  opposing  arguments,  I  at  last  overcame, 
by  the  grace  of  Christ,  with  much  anguish,  labour,  and  great 
difficulty,  the  only  argument  that  still  stopped  me,  namely, 
'that  I  must  hear  the  church;'*  for,  from  my  heart,  I  honour- 
ed the  church  of  the  Pope  as  the  true  church,  and  I  did  so 
with  more  sincerity  and  veneration  than  those  disgraceful  and 
infamous  corrupters  of  the  church,  who,  to  oppose  me,  now  so 
much  extol  it.  If  I  had  despised  the  Pope,  as  those  persons 
do  in  their  hearts,  who  praise  him  so  much  with  their  lips,  I 
should  have  feared  that  the  earth  would  open  at  that  instant, 
and  swallow  me  up  alive,  like  Korah  and  his  company." 

How  honourable  are  these  struggles  to  Luther's  character! 
what  sincerity,  what  uprightness,  do  they  evince!  and  how 

*  Et  cum  omnia  argumenta  superassem  per  scripturas,  hoc  unum  cun. 
somma  difficultate  ct  angustia,  tandem  Christo  favente,  vix  superavi, 
Eccleaiam  scilicet  audiemlam.     (L.  Opp.  lat.  i  p.  49.) 
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much  more  worthy  of  our  respect  is  he  rendered  by  these 
painful  assaults  from  within  and  from  without,  than  he  could 
have  been  by  an  intrepidity  untried  by  conflict.  This  travail 
of  his  soul  is  good  evidence  of  the  truth  and  divine  nature  of 
his  woik.  We  see  that  the  cause  and  principle  of  all  his  ac- 
tions was  from  heaven.  Who  will  dare  to  say,  after  all  the 
characteristics  we  have  pointed  out,  that  the  Reformation  was 
a  political  affair  ?  No,  certainly,  it  was  not  the  fruit  of  human 
policy,  but  of  divine  power.  If  Luther  had  only  been  actuated 
by  human  passions,  he  would  have  yielded  to  his  fears  ;  his 
disappointments  and  misgivings  would  have  smothered  the  fire 
that  had  been  kindled  in  his  soul,  and  he  would  only  have 
shed  a  transient  light  upon  the  Church,  as  had  been  done  be- 
fore by  so  many  zealous  and  pious  men,  whose  names  have 
been  handed  down  to  posterity.  But  now  God's  time  was 
come  ;  the  work  was  not  to  be  arrested  ;  the  enfranchisement 
of  the  Church  must  be  accomplished.  Luther  was  destined  at 
least  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  complete  deliverance  and  that 
mighty  increase  which  are  promised  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
Accordingly  he  experienced  the  truth  of  that  glorious  promise: 
11  The  youths  shall  faint,  and  be  weary,  and  the  young  men 
shall  utterly  fail:  But  they  that  wait  on  the  Lord  shall  renew 
their  strength;  they  shall  mount  up  with  wings,  as  eagles." 
And  the  same  divine  power,  which,  animating  the  heart  of  the 
Doctor  of  Wittemberg,  had  led  him  to  the  combat,  soon  re- 
stored his  former  courage. 

The  reproaches,  the  timidity,  or  the  silence  of  his  friends 
had  discouraged  him  ;  the  attacks  of  his  enemies  re-animated 
him:  this  is  usually  the  case.  The  adversaries  of  the  truth, 
thinking  by  their  violence  to  do  their  own  work,  did  in  fact 
the  work  of  God.*  Tetzel  took  up  the  gauntlet,  but  with  a 
feeble  hand.  The  sermon  of  Luther,  which  had  had  the  same 
effect  upon  the  common  people  as  the  theses  had  had  upon  the 
learned,  was  the  first  thing  he  undertook  to  answer.     He  re- 

*  Hi  furores  Tezelii  et  ejus  satellitum  imponunt  necessitatem  Luthero 
de  rebus  iisdem  copiosius  disserendi  et  tuend»  veritatis  (Melancth. 
Vita  Luth.) 
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plied  to  this  discourse,  sentence  by  sentence,  in  his  own  man- 
ner; he  then  gave  notice  that  he  was  preparing  to  confute  his 
adversary  more  at  length,  in  some  theses  which  he  would 
maintain  at  the  famous  university  of  Frankfort  upon  the  Oder. 
"  Then,"  said  he,  referring  to  the  conclusion  of  Luther's  ser- 
mon, "  every  one  will  be  able  to  discover  who  is  an  heresiarch, 
a  heretic,  a  schismatic, — who  is  in  error,  who  is  rash,  who  is 
a  slanderer.  Then  it  will  be  evident  to  the  eyes  of  all,  who 
has  '  a  gloomy  brain,'  who  has  '  never  felt  the  Bible,  read  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  understood  his  own  teachers;" — 
and  in  defence  of  the  propositions  that  I  bring  forward  I  am 
ready  to  suffer  any  punishment  whatsoever,  imprisonment, 
bastinado,  water,  or  fire." 

One  thing  strikes  us  in  this  work  of  Tetzel's.  It  is  the 
difference  between  his  German  and  that  of  Luther.  It  seems 
as  if  there  were  a  distance  of  several  ages  between  them.  A 
foreigner  especially  finds  it  difficult  to  understand  Tetzel, 
whilst  the  language  of  Luther  is  almost  entirely  such  as  is 
used  at  the  present  day.  It  is  sufficient  to  compare  their 
writings,  to  see  that  Luther  is  the  father  of  the  German 
language.  This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  least  of  his  merits, 
but  still  it  is  a  merit. 

Luther  replied  to  this  attack  without  naming  Tetzel; — 
Tetzel  had  not  named  him.  But  there  was  no  one  in  Ger- 
many who  could  not  have  written  in  the  front  of  their  produc- 
tions the  names  which  the  authors  thought  fit  to  conceal. 
Tetzel  endeavoured  to  confound  the  repentance  that  God  re 
quires  with  the  penitence  that  the  Church  imposes;  in  ordei 
to  give  higher  value  to  his  indulgences.  Luther  undertook 
to  clear  up  this  point. 

"  To  avoid  many  words,"  said  he,  in  his  own  picturesque 
language,  "  I  give  to  the  winds,  (which  have  more  leisure 
than  I  have,)  his  other  remarks,  which  are  but  paper  flowers 
and  dry  leaves,  and  I  content  myself  with  examining  the 
foundations  of  his  edifice  of  burrs." 

"  The  penitence  imposed  by  the  holy  Father  cannot  be  the 
repentance  required  by  Christ  :  for  what  the  holy  Father  im- 
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poses  he  can  dispense  with  ;  and  if  these  two  penitences  are 
one  and  the  same  thing,  it  follows  that  the  holy  Father  takes 
away  what  Christ  imposes,  and  destroys  the  commandment 
of  God  Let  him  only  ill  treat  me,"  continues  Luther,  after 
having  quoted  other  false  interpretations  of  Tetzel,  "  let  him 
call  me  a  heretic  ;  schismatical,  slanderous,  and  whatever  he 
pleases  ;  I  shall  not  be  his  enemy  on  that  account  ; — nay, 
so  far  from  it,  I  will,  on  that  account,  pray  for  him  as  for  a 
friend.  But  it  cannot  be  endured  that  he  should  treat  the  Holy 
Scripture,  our  consolation,  as  a  sow  treats  a  sack  of  oats."* 

We  must  accustom  ourselves  to  find  Luther  sometimes 
using  expressions  too  coarsely  vituperative  for  modern  taste: 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  time  ;  and  we  generally  find  in  those 
words  which  shock  our  notions  of  propriety  in  language,  a 
suitableness  and  strength  which  redeem  their  harshness.  He 
continues  : 

"He  who  purchases  indulgences,"  say  our  adversaries 
again,  "  does  better  than  he  who  gives  alms  to  a  poor  man, 
unless  he  be  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity.  Now,  if  they 
tell  us  that  the  Turks  are  profaning  our  churches  and  crosses, 
we  may  hear  it  without  shuddering,  for  we  have  amongst 
ourselves  Turks  a  hundred  times  worse,  who  profane  and  an- 
nihilate the  only  true  sanctuary,  the  word  of  God,  which 
sanctifies  all  things.  Let  him  who  wishes  to  follow  this 
precept,  take  good  care  not  to  feed  the  hungry,  or  to  clothe 
the  naked,  before  they  die  of  want,  and  consequently  have  no 
more  need  of  assistance." 

It  is  important  to  compare  Luther's  zeal  for  good  works, 
with  what  he  says  about  justification  by  faith.  Indeed,  no  one 
who  has  any  experience  and  knowledge  of  Christianity,  wants 
this  new  proof  of  a  truth  of  which  he  has  felt  the  fullest  evi- 
dence; namely,  that  the  more  firmly  we  hold  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith,  the  better  we  know  the  necessity  of  works, 
and  the  more  diligent  we  are  in  the  practice  of  them  ;  whilst 
on  the  other  hand,  any  laxity  of  the  doctrine  of  faith,  brings 

*  Das  er  die  Schrift.  unsern  Trust,  nicht  anders  behandelt  wie  die  S*u 
«nen  Habersack. 
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with  it,  of  necessity,  a  neglect  of  good  works.  Luther,  St 
Paui  before  him,  and  Howard  after  him,  are  proofs  of  the  form- 
er assertion.  All  men  without  this  faith, — and  the  world  is 
full  of  such, — give  proof  of  the  latter. 

Luther  proceeds  to  refer  to  the  insults  of  Tetzel,  and  returns 
them  in  this  fashion:  "  It  seems  to  me,  at  the  sound  of  these 
invectives,  that  I  hear  a  great  ass  braying  at  me.  I  rejoice 
at  it,  and  should  be  very  sorry  that  such  people  should  call  me 
a  good  christian."  We  must  represent  Luther  such  as  he 

was,  and  with  all  his  weaknesses.  This  inclination  to  hu- 
mour, and  even  low  humour,  was  one  of  them.  He  was  a 
great  man,  a  man  of  God;  but  he  was  a  man,  and  not  an  an- 
gel, nor  even  a  perfect  man.  Who  has  the  right  to  require 
this  in  him? 

"  Furthermore,"  adds  he,  defying  and  challenging  his  ad- 
versaries to  combat,  "  although  for  such  things  it  is  not  the 
custom  to  burn  heretics,  here  am  I,  at  Wittemberg,  I,  Doctor 
Martin  Luther  !  and  if  there  is  any  inquisitor  who  wishes  to 
chew  iron,  or  blow  up  rocks,  I  give  him  notice  that  he  may 
have  a  safe-conduct  hither,  open  gates,  a  good  table,  and  a 
lodging  prepared  for  him,  all  through  the  gracious  care  of  the 
worthy  prince,  Duke  Frederic.  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  will 
never  be  the  protector  of  heretics."* 

We  see  that  Luther  was  not  wanting-  in  courasre.  He  trust- 
ed  in  the  word  of  God,  and  that  is  a  rock  that  never  foils  to 
shelter  us  in  the  storm.  But  God  in  his  faithfulness  also  af- 
forded him  other  assistance.  To  the  bursts  of  joy  with  which 
the  multitude  received  the  theses  of  Luther,  had  succeeded  a 
mournful  silence.  The  learned  had  timidly  withdrawn  when 
they  heard  the  calumnies  and  insults  of  Tetzel  and  of  the 
Dominicans.  The  bishops,  who  had  before  loudly  blamed 
the  abuse  of  the  indulgences,  seeing  them  at  last  attacked,  had 
not  failed,  as  is  always  the  case,  to  discover  that  the  attack  was 
unseasonable.  The  greater  part  of  the  Reformer's  friends 
were  alarmed.  Every  one  shrunk  back.  But  when  the  first 
*  L.  Opp.  Leips.  xvii.  132. 
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alarm  was  over,  a  change  took  place  in  the  minds  of  men. 
The  monk  of  Wittemberg,  who,  for  some  time,  had  been  al- 
most alone  in  the  Church,  soon  saw  himself  again  surrounded 
by  a  multitude  of  friends  and  admirers. 

There  was  one,  who,  though  timid,  still  remained  faithful 
to  him  at  this  crisis,  and  whose  friendship  was  a  consolation 
and  support.  This  was  Spalatin.  Their  correspondence  had 
been  kept  up.  "  I  return  you  thanks,"  he  says  to  him,  speak- 
ing of  a  special  mark  of  friendship  he  had  received  from  him, 
" but  what  do  I  not  owe  you?''*  It  was  on  the  1 1th  of  No- 
vember, 1517,  eleven  days  after  the  publication  of  the  theses,  and 
consequently  at  the  moment  when  the  minds  of  the  people 
were  in  the  greatest  ferment,  that  Luther  thus  poured  forth  his 
gratitude  to  his  friend.  It  is  interesting  to  see  in  this  very  let- 
ter to  Spalatin,  how  this"  strong  man,  who  had  just  performed 
an  action  requiring  so  much  courage,  acknowledges  whence 
his  strength  is  derived.  "  We  can  do  nothing  of  ourselves  ; 
we  can  do  all  things  by  the  grace  of  God.  Ignorance  in  any 
measure  is  altogether  beyond  our  power  to  overcome.  There 
is  no  ignorance  so  dark  but  the  grace  of  God  can  dispel  it. 
The  more  we  labour  by  our  own  strength  to  attain  wisdom, 
the  more  infatuated  v/e  become. t  And  it  is  not  true  that  this 
invincible  ignorance  excuses  the  sinner,  for  otherwise  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  sin  in  the  world." 

Luther  had  sent  his  propositions  neither  to  the  prince  nor 
to  any  of  his  courtiers.  It  appears  that  the  chaplain  express- 
ed some  surprise  at  this.  "  I  did  not  wish,"  answered  Luther, 
"that  my  theses  should  reach  the  hands  of  our  illustrious 
prince,  or  any  of  his  circle,  before  those  who  think  they  are 
therein  referred  to  had  received  them,  lest  they  should  suppose 
that  I  published  them  by  the  prince's  direction,  or  to  court  his 
favour,  and  out  of  ill-will  to  the  Bishop  of  Mentz.  I  am  told 
here  are  several  who  fancy  this  ; — but  now  I  can  safely  af- 

*  Tibi  gratias  ago  :  imô  quid  tibi  non  debeo  1    (L.  Epp.  i.  p.  74.) 
t  duanto  magis  conamur  ex  nobis  ad  sapientiam,  tanto  aroplius  appro- 
pinquamus  insipientiœ,     (L.  Epp,  i.  p.  74.) 
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firm,  that  my  theses  were  published  without  the  privity  of 
Duke  Frederic"* 

If  Spalatin  comforted  his  friend,  and  supported  him  with  all 
his  influence,  Luther,  on  his  part,  endeavoured  to  answer  all 
the  enquiries  addressed  to  him  by  the  diffident  chaplain. 
Among  his  questions  was  one  which  is  often  proposed  in  our 
days.  "What,"  asked  he,  "is  the  best  method  of  studying 
the  Scriptures?" 

"  Hitherto,"  answered  Luther,  "  worthy  Spalatin,  you  have 
asked  only  things  1  was  able  to  answer.  But  to  guide  you  in 
the  study  of  the  Holy  Scripture  is  beyond  my  strength.  How- 
ever, if  you  insist  on  knowing  my  method,  I  will  not  conceal 
it  from  you. 

"  It  is  most  plain  we  cannot  attain  to  the  understanding  of 
Scripture  either  by  study  or  by  strength  of  intellect.  There- 
fore your  first  duty  must  be  to  begin  with  prayer,  f  Entreat 
the  Lord  to  deign  to  grant  you,  in  his  rich  mercy,  rightly  to 
understand  his  word.  There  is  no  other  interpreter  of  the 
word  of  God  but  the  author  of  that  word  himself;  even  as 
He  has  said,  '  They  shall  all  be  taught  of  God.'  Hope  no- 
thing from  your  study,  or  the  strength  of  your  intellect  ;  but 
simply  put  your  trust  in  God,  and  in  the  guidance  of  his 
Spirit.  Believe  one  who  has  made  trial  of  this  method. "| 
Here  we  see  how  Luther  attained  to  the  possession  of  the 
truth  which  he  preached  to  others.  It  was  not,  as  some  have 
said,  by  following  the  guidance  of  his  own  presumptuous 
reason  ;  nor  was  it,  as  others  assert,  by  surrendering  himself 
to  the  contentious  passions.  He  drew  from  the  purest  and 
holiest  spring,  by  humble,  trusting,  and  prayerful  enquiry  of 
God  himself.  But  then,  there  are  few  men  of  this  age  who 
follow  his  example  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  there  are  few  who 

*  Sed  salvum  est  nunc  etiam  jurare,  quod  sine  scitu  ducis  Frederici 
exierint.     (Ibid.  p.  7G.) 

t  Primum  id  ccrtissimum  est,  sacras  litteras  non  posse  vel  studio,  vol 
ingenio  penet.rari,     Ideô  primum  officium  est  ut  ab  oratione  incipias. 

i  Igitur  de  tuo  studio  desperes  oportet  omninô,  simul  et  ingenio.  Deo 
autem  soli  confidas  et  influxui  spiritûe.  Experto  credo  ista.  (L.  Epp. 
i.  p.  88.  18.  Jan.; 
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understand  him.     To  a  thoughtful  mind  those  words  of  Lu- 
ther are  of  themselves  a  justification  of  the  Reformation. 

Luther  also  found  consolation  in  the  friendship  of  respectable 
laymen.  Christopher  Scheurl,  the  worthy  town-clerk  of  the 
imperial  city  of  Nuremberg,  at  this  time  afforded  him  some 
affecting  marks  of  his  regard.*  How  sweet  to  the  heart  of  a 
man  encompassed  with  adversaries  is  every  intimation  of  inte- 
rest felt  in  his  success  !  The  town-clerk  of  Nuremberg  went 
further  ;  he  wished  to  bring  over  other  friends  to  the  man  he 
himself  befriended.  He  proposed  to  him  that  he  should  dedi 
cate  one  of  his  writings  to  Jerome  Ebner,  a  jurisconsult  of 
Nuremberg,  who  was  then  in  great  repute.  "  You  have  a 
high  notion  of  my  labours,"  answered  Luther  modestly;  "but 
I  myself  have  a  very  poor  opinion  of  them.  It  was  my  wish, 
however,  to  comply  with  your  desire.  I  looked, — but  amongst 
all  my  papers,  which  I  never  before  thought  so  meanly  of,  I 
could  find  nothing  but  what  seemed  totally  unworthy  of  being 
dedicated  to  so  distinguished  a  person  by  so  humble  an  indi- 
vidual as  myself."  Touching  humility  !  The  words  are 
those  of  Luther, — and  he  is  speaking  of  the  comparatively  un- 
known name  of  Doctor  Ebner  !  Posterity  has  not  ratified  his 
estimate. 

Luther,  who  made  no  attempt  to  circulate  his  theses,  had 
not  only  abstained  from  sending  them  to  the  Elector  and  his 
court,  but  had  not  even  sent  them  to  Scheurl.  The  town-clerk 
of  Nuremberg  expressed  some  surprise  at  this.  "  My  design," 
answered  Luther,  "  was  not  to  make  them  so  public.  I  wished 
to  discuss  the  various  points  comprised  in  them  with  some  of 
our  associates  and  neighbours.!  If  they  had  condemned  them, 
I  would  have  destroyed  them  ;  if  they  had  approved  them,  I 
would  have  published  them.  But  now  they  have  been  printed 
again  and  again,  and  circulated  so  far  beyond  all  my  expccta- 

*  "Liters  tuœ,"  wrote  Luther  to  him,  on  the  11th  of  December,  1517, 
u  animum  tuum  erga  meim  parvitatem  candidum  et  longé  ultra  mérita 
benevolentissimum  piobaverunt."    (L.  Epp.  i.  p.  79.) 

t  Non  fuit  consilium  neque  votum  eas  evulgari,  sed  cum  paucis  apud  et 
circum  nos  habitantibus  primùm  super  ipsis  conferri.  (L.  Epp.  i.  p.  95.) 
VOL.   I.  23 
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lions,  that  I  regret  the  production  of  them  ;#  not  that  I  fear  the 
truth  being  made  known  to  the  people,  for  that  is  my  object; 
but  they  are  not  in  the  best  form  for  general  instruction.  They 
contain  some  points,  too,  which  are  still  questionable  in  my 
own  judgment.  And  if  I  had  thought  they  would  have  made 
such  an  impression,  there  are  propositions  that  I  would  have 
left  out,  and  others  that  I  would  have  asserted  with  greater 
confidence."  Luther  afterwards  thought  differently.  Far 
from  fearing  that  he  had  said  too  much,  he  declared  he  ought 
to  have  spoken  out  much  more  fully.  But  the  apprehensions 
that  Luther  evinced  to  Scheurl  do  honour  to  his  sincerity. 
They  shew  that  he  had  no  preconceived  plan,  or  party  pur- 
pose ;  that  he  was  free  from  self-conceit,  and  was  seeking  the 
truth  alone.  When  he  had  discovered  it  in  its  fulness,  his  lan- 
guage was  changed.  "  You  will  find  in  my  earlier  writings,' 
said  he,  many  years  afterwards,  "that  I  very  humbly  conceded 
to  the  Pope  many  and  important  things  which  I  now  abhor 
and  regard  as  abominable  and  blasphemous."! 

Scheurl  was  not  the  only  layman  of  consideration  who 
then  manifested  a  friendly  disposition  towards  Luther  The 
famous  painter,  Albert  Durer,  sent  him  a  present,  probably 
one  of  his  productions,  and  the  Doctor  expressed  his  gratitude 
for  the  gift.J 

Thus  Luther,  at  that  time,  experienced  in  his  own  person 
the  truth  of  the  divine  word:  "A  friend  loveth  at  all  times; 
and  a  brother  is  born  for  adversity."  But  he  recalled  the 
passage  for  comfort  to  others  as  well  as  to  himself 

He  pleaded  for  the  entire  nation.  The  Elector  had  just 
levied  a  tax,  and  it  was  affirmed  that  he  was  about  to  levy 
another,  in  accordance,  probably,  with  the  advice  of  Pfuffinger, 
his  counsellor,  whose  conduct  was  often  the  subject  of  Lu- 
ther's strictures.  The  Doctor  boldly  placed  himself  in  the 
breach.     "Let  not  your  Highness,"   said   he,    "despise  the 

*  Ut  me  pœniteat  hujus  fœturœ.     (Ibid.) 

t  Quse  istis  temporibus  pro  gumma  blasphemiâ  et  abominations  habeo 
et  execror.     (L.  Opp.  Lat.  Witt,  in  prœf.) 

î  Accepi  simul  et  donum  insignia  viri  Alborti  Duror.     (L.  Epp. 

•  p.  95.) 
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prayer  of  a  poor  friar.  I  beseech  you,  in  God's  name,  not  to 
impose  any  further  tax.  I  was  heart-broken,— and  so  were 
many  of  those  who  are  most  devoted  to  you, — at  seeing  to 
what  a  degree  the  last  had  injured  your  Highness's  fair  name 
and  popularity.  It  is  true  that  God  has  endowed  you  with  a 
lofty  judgment,  so  that  you  see  further  into  the  consequences 
of  these  things  than  I  or  your  subjects  in  general.  But  it 
may  be  the  will  of  God  that  a  meaner  capacity  shall  minister 
instruction  to  a  greater, — to  the  end  that  no  one  may  trust  in 
himself,  but  simply  in  the  Lord  our  God.  May  he  deign,  for 
our  good,  to  preserve  your  body  in  health,  and  your  soul  for 
everlasting  blessedness.  Amen."  Thus  the  Gospel,  while 
it  honours  kings,  pleads  the  cause  of  the  people.  It  instructs 
subjects  in  their  duties,  and  it  calls  upon  princes  to  be  regard- 
ful of  their  subjects'  rights.  The  voice  of  such  a  christian 
man  as  Luther,  speaking  in  the  secret  chamber  of  a  sovereign, 
may  often  do  more  than  can  be  effected  by  a  whole  assembly 
of  legislators. 

In  this  same  letter,  in  which  Luther  inculcated  a  stern  les- 
son to  his  prince,  he  was  not  afraid  to  ask  a  boon  of  him.  or 
rather,  to  remind  him  of  a  promise, — the  promise  he  had  made 
him  of  a  new  gown.  This  freedom  on  Luther's  part,  at  a 
moment  when  he  might  fear  he  had  offended  Frederic,  is 
equally  honourable  to  the  Prince  and  the  Reformer.  "But 
if,"  said  he,  "  Pfeffinger  has  the  charge  of  these  matters,  let 
him  give  it  me  in  reality,  and  not  in  protestations  of  friend- 
ship. For  as  to  weaving  fine  words  together,  it  is  what  he 
excels  in;  but  no  good  cloth  comes  of  that."  Luther  thought 
that  by  his  faithful  counsels  he  had  fairly  earned  his  court 
garment.*  However*,  two  years  after  he  had  not  received  it, 
and  his  solicitation  was  renewed.!  A  fact  which  seems  to 
shew  that  Frederic  was  not  so  easily  wrought  upon  by  Luther 
as  has  been  supposed. 

The  minds  of  men  had  gradually  recovered  from  the  alarm 
that  had  at  first  been  communicated  to  them.     Luther  himself 

*  Mein  HofkleiJ  verdiencn.     (Epp.  L.  i.  77,  78.)- 
+  Epp.  L.  i.  p.  293. 
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was  inclined  to  declare  that  his  words  did  not  bear  the  con- 
struction that  had  been  put  upon  them.  New  events  mighl 
have  diverted  publiG  attention  ;  and  the  blow  aimed  againsl 
the  Romish  doctrine  might  have  spent  itself  in  the  air,  as-had 
often  ln'i-n  the  case  before.  But  the  partisans  of  Rome  pre- 
vented Lie  affair  from  ending  thus.  They  fanned  the 
flame  instead  of  extinguishing  it. 

Tetzel  and  the  Dominicans  haughtily  replied  to  the  attack 
made  upon  them.  Eager  to  crush  the  audacious  monk  who 
had  disturbed  their  traffic,  and  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff,  they  raised  a  shout  of  indignation, — affirmed 
that  to  attack  the  indulgences  established  by  the  Pope,  was  to 
attack  the  Pope  himself;  and  summoned  to  their  assistance, 
all  the  monks  and  divines  of  their  school.*  It  is  evident,  in- 
deed,«that  Tetzel  was  conscious  of  his  own  inability  to  cope 
with  such  an  adversary  as  Luther.  Quite  disconcerted  by 
the  Doctor's  attack,  and  irritated  in  the  highest  degree,  he 
quitted  the  neighbourhood  of  Wittemberg,  and  went  to  Frank- 
fort on  the  Oder,  where  he  arrived  in  November,  1517 
Conrad  Wimpina,  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  and  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  divines  of  the  time  was  one  of  the  profes- 
sors in  the  university  of  that  city.  Wimpina  regarded  with 
a  jealous  eye,  both  the  Doctor  of  Wittemberg,  and  the  uni- 
versity to  which  he  belonged.  The  reputation  enjoyed  by 
both  gave  him  umbrage.  Tetzel  requested  him  to  answer 
the  theses  of  Luther,  and  Wimpina  accordingly  wrote  two 
series  of  antitheses,  the  first  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  in- 
dulgences,  and  the  second  of  the  Papal  authority. 

On  the  20th  January,  1518,  took  place  that  disputation 
which  had  been  so  long  preparing,  which- had  been  announced 
so  ostentatiously,  and  on  which  Tetzel  built  his  hopes. 
Loudly  had  he  beat  to  arms.  Monks  had  been  gathering  to- 
gether from  all  the  neighbouring  cloisters.  More  than  three 
hundred  were  now  assembled.  Tetzel  read  to  them  his  the- 
ses.    In  these  he  repeated  all  that  he  had  advanced  before, 

*  Suum  senatum  convocat;  monaehos  aliquot  et  thcologos  sua  sophis- 
tic* utcumque  tinctos,     (Melancth.  Vita  Luth.  106.) 
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even  the  declaration  that — "  Whosoever  shall  say  the  soul 
does  not  take  its  flight  from  purgatory,  immediately  that  the 
money  is  dropped  into  the  chest  is  in  error."* 

But  above  all,  he  put  forward  propositions  by  which  the 
Pope  seemed  actually  "seatrd,"  as  the  apostle  expresses  it, 
"in  the  temple  of  God  shewing  himself  to  be  God."  This 
shameless  dealer  in  counterfeit  wares  found  it  convenient  to 
retreat  with  all  his  disorders  and  scandals  under  the  cover  of 
the  Pope's  mantle. 

The  following  are  positions  which  he  declared  himself 
ready  to  defend,  in  presence  of  the  numerous  assembly  that 
surrounded  him  : 

"  3.  Christians  should  be  taught,  that  the  Pope,  in  the  plen- 
itude of  his  power,  is  higher,  than  the  universal  church  and 
superior  to  councils;  and  that  entire  submission  is  due  to  his 
decrees. 

"  4.  Christians  should  be  taught,  that  the  Pope  alone  has 
the  right  to  decide  in  questions  of  Christian  doctrine; — that 
he  alone,  and  no  other,  has  power  to  explain,  according  to  his 
judgment,  the  sense  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  to  approve  or 
condemn  the  words  and  works  of  others. 

"5.  Christians  should  be  taught,  that  the  judgment  of  the 
Pope,  in  things  pertaining  to  Christian  doctrine,  and  necessary 
to  the  salvation  of  mankind,  can  in  no  case  err. 

"6.  Christians  should  be  taught,  that  they  should  place  more 
dépendance  in  matters  of  faith  on  the  Pope's  judgment,  expressed 
in  his  decrees,  than  of  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  the 
learned,  resting  merely  upon  their  interpretation  of  Scripture. 

'■  8.  Christians  should  be  taught,  that  they  who  conspire 
against  the  honour  or  dignity  of  the  Pope  incur  the  guilt  of 
treason,  and  deserve  to  be  accursed. 

"  17  Christians  should  be  taught,  that  there  are  many 
things  which  the  Church  regards  as  certain  articles  of  the 

*  Gluisquis  ergo  dicct,  11017  citius  posse  animam  volare  quam  in  fundo 
cistas  denarius  possit  tinnirc,  errat. — (Posiliones  fratris  Joli.  Tezelii,  Po». 
66.  L.  Opp.  i.  p.  94.) 
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Catholic  faith,  although  they  are  not  found  either  in  the  in- 
spired Scriptures  or  in  the  eafly  Fathers. 

"  44.  Christians  should  be  taught  to  regard,  as  obstinate 
heretics,  all  who,  by  speech,  action,  or  writing,  declare  that 
they  would  not  retract  their  heretical  propositions,  though  ex- 
communication after  excommunication  should  be  showered 
upon  them  like  hail. 

"  48.  Christians  should  be  taught,  that  they  who  protect  the 
errors  of  heretics,  and  who,  by  their  authority,  hinder  them 
from  being  brought  before  the  judge  who  has  a  right  to  hear 
them,  are  excommunicate  ; — and  that  if,  within  the  space  of  one 
year,  they  cease  not  from  doing  so,  they  will  be  declared  in- 
famous, and  severely  visited  with  punishment,  conformable  to 
the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  for  the  warning  of  others.* 

",50.  Christians  should  be  taught,  that  they  who  scribble 
so  many  books  and  tracts, — who  preach,  or  publicly,  and  with 
evil  intention,  dispute  about  the  confession  of  the  lips,  the  sat- 
isfaction of  works,  the  rich  and  large  indulgences  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  and  his  power;  they  who  side  with  those 
who  preach  or  write  such  things,  and  take  pleasure  in  their 
writings, and  circulate  them  amongthe  people  and  in  society; 
and  finally,  all  they,  who,  in  secret,  speak  of  these  things 
with  contempt  or  irreverence,  must  expect  to  fall  under  the 
penalties  before  recited,  and  to  plunge  themselves  and  others 
along  with  them,  into  eternal  condemnation  at  the  great  day, 
and  the  deepest  disgrace  in  this  present  world.  For  every 
beast  that  toucheth  the  mountain  shall  be  stoned." 

We  perceive  that  Luther  was  not  the  only  object  of  Tetzel's 
attack.  In  his  4Sth  thesis  he  probably  had  an  eye  to  the 
Elector  of  Saxony.  In  other  respects  these  propositions  sa- 
vour strongly  of  the  Dominican.  To  threaten  all  opposition 
with  rigorous  chastisements,  was  an  inquisitor's  argument, 
which  there  was  no  way  of  answering.  The  three  hundred 
monks,  whom  Tetzcl  had  assembled,  were  full  of  admiration 

*  Pro  infamilms  sunt  ttnendi,  qui  etiam  per  juris  capitula  tcrribilitci 
multis  ploctentur  pcenis  in  omnium  hominum  terrorcm.  (Positiones  fratrif 
Joh.  Tczclii.  5G.  L.  Opp.  i.  p.  98.) 
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m  all  that  he  had  said.  The  divines  of  the  university  were 
too  fearful  of  being  classed  among-  the  promoters  of  heresy, 
and  too  much  attached  to  the  principles  of  Wimpina,  openly 
to  attack  the  astounding  theses  which  had  been  read  in  their 
presence. 

This  affair,  therefore,  about  which  there  had  been  so  much 
noise,  seemed  likely  to  end  like  a  mock  fight;  but  among  the 
crowd  of  students  present  at  the  discussion  was  a  young  man, 
about  twenty  years  of  age,  named  John  Knipstrow.  He  had 
read  the  theses  of  Luther,  and  found  them  agreeable  to  the 
Scriptures.  Indignant  at  seeing  the  truth  publicly  trampled 
under  foot,  without  any  one  offering  himself  in  its  defence,  the 
young  man  raised  his  voice,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  whole 
assembly,  and  attacked  the  presumptuous  Tetzel.  The  poor 
Dominican,  who  had  not  reckoned  on  any  such  opposition, 
was  thrown  into  dismay.  After  some  attempts  at  an  answer, 
he  abandoned  the  field  of  battle,  and  made  room  for  Wimpina 
The  latter  defended  his  cause  with  more  vigour  ;  but  Knip- 
strow pressed  him  so  hard  that,  to  put  an  end  to  the  untoward 
contest,  Wimpina,  in  his  capacity  of  president,  declared  the 
discussion  terminated,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  the  promoting 
of  Tetzel  to  the  rank  of  Doctor,  as  the  recompense  of  this 
glorious  dispute.  After  this,  Wimpina,  to  get  rid  of  his  young 
antagonist,  caused  him  to  be  sent  to  the  convent  of  Pyritz,  in 
Pomerania,  with  directions  that  he  should  be  strictly  watched. 
But  this  newly-risen  luminary,  removed  from  the  banks  of 
the  Oder,  was  destined,  at  a  later  period,  to  diffuse  the  light 
over  Pomerania*  God,  when  he  sees  fit,  employs  the  disci- 
ple to  confound  the  master. 

Tetzel,  desirous  to  make  up  for  the  check  he  had  met  with, 
had  recourse  to  the  ultima  ratio  of  Rome  and  its  inquisitors, — 
the  fire.  He  set  up  a  pulpit  and  a  scaffold  in  one  of  the  sub- 
urbs of  Frankfort.  He  went  thither  in  solemn  procession, 
arrayed  in  the  insignia  of  an  inquisitor  of  the  faith.  He  in- 
veighed, in  his  most  furious  manner,  irom  the   pulpit.      Flo 

*  Spieker,  Gcch.  Dr.  M.  Luthers.— Beckmanni  Notilia  univ.  Fraa- 
eofurt.  8,  &c. 
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hurled  his  thunders  with  an  unsparing  hand,  and  loudly  ex 
claimed,  that  "  the  heretic  Luther  ought  to  be  burned  alive." 
Then,  placing  the  Doctor's  propositions  and  sermon  on  the 
scaffold,  he  set  fire  to  them.*  He  shewed  greater  dexterity  in 
this  operation  than  he  had  displayed  in  defending  his  theses. 
Here  there  was  none  to  oppose  him,  and  his  victory  was  com- 
plete. The  arrogant  Dominican  re-entered  Frankfort  in  tri- 
umph. When  parties  accustomed  to  power  have  sustained 
defeat,  they  have  recourse  to  certain  shows  and  semblances, 
which  must  be  allowed  them  as  a  consolation  for  their 
disgrace. 

The  second  theses  of  Tetzel  mark  an  important  epoch  in 
the  Reformation.  They  changed  the  ground  of  the  dispute, 
transferring  it  from  the  indulgence-market  to  the  halls  of  the 
Vatican, — and  diverted  the  attack  from  Tetzel,  to  direct  it 
against  the  Pope.  .For  the  contemptible  trafficker  whom  Lu- 
ther had  assailed  and  held  powerless  in  his  grasp,  they  sub- 
stituted the  sacred  person  of  the  Head  of  the  Church.  Luther 
was  all  astonishment  at  this.  A  little  later,  probably,  he  would, 
of  his  own  accord,  have  taken  up  this  new  position  ;  but  hi3 
enemies  spared  him  the  trouble  Thenceforward,  the  dispute 
nad  reference,  not  merely  to  a  discredited  traffic,  but  to  Rome 
itself;  and  the  blow,  that  a  bold  hand  had  aimed  against  Tet- 
zel's  stall,  smote,  and  shook  to  its  foundation,  the  throne  of  the 
pontifical  king. 

The  theses  of  Tetzel  served,  moreover,  only  as  a  signal  to 
the  troop  of  Romish  doctors.  A  shout  was  raised  against  Lu- 
ther by  the  monks,  enraged  at  the  appearance  of  an  adversary 
more  formidable  even  than  Erasmus  or  Reuchlin.  The  name 
of  Luther  resounded  from  all  the  Dominican  pulpits.  They 
stirred  up  the  passions  of  the  people;  they  called  the  intrepid 
Doctor,  a  madman,  a  seducer,  a  wretch  possessed  by  the  devil. 
His  teaching  was  drcried  as  the  most  horrible  of  heresies. 
"  Only  wait,"  said  they,  "a  fortnight,  or,  at  most,  a  month, 

*  Fulmina  in  Lulhorum  torquct  :  voaCuratur  ubiqur  hunc  Iiacrelioum 
igni  pcrdendum  esse;  proposilioncs  ctiam  Luthcri  et  conciouem  deindul- 
gentiis  publiée  conjicit  in  flarnmas.  (Mclancth.  Vita  Luth.) 
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and  that  notorious  heretic  will  be  burned  alive."  Had  it  de- 
pended on  the  Dominicans,  indeed,  the  Saxon  Doctor  would 
soon  have  met  the  fate  of  Huss  and  of  Jerome;  but  God  was 
watching  over  him.  His  life  was  destined  to  accomplish  what 
the  martyrdom  of  Huss  had  begun.  For  each  individual 
serves  the  purposes  of  God  ;  one  by  his  life,  another  by  his 
death.  Already  many  exclaimed  that  the  whole  univeisity  of 
Wittemberg  was  tainted  with  heresy,  and  they  pronounced  it 
infamous.*  "  Let  us  drive  out  the  wretch  and  all  his  parti- 
sans," said  they.  And  in  many  cases  these  clamours  did,  in 
fact,  excite  the  passions  of  the  people.  Those  who  shared  in 
the  opinions  of  the  Reformer  were  pointed  out  to  public  ob- 
servation, and  wherever  the  monks  had  power  in  their  hands, 
the  friends  of  the  Gospel  felt  the  effects  of  their  hatred.  Thus 
the  prophecy  of  our  Saviour  began  to  be  fulfilled:  "They 
shall  revile  you,  and  persecute  you,  and  say  all  manner  of 
evil  against  you  falsely,  for  my  sake."  This  recompense  of 
the  world  is  in  no  age  withheld  from  the  decided  disciples  of 
the  Gospel. 

When  Luther  heard  of  the  theses  of  Tetzel  and  of  the 
general  attack  of  which  they  had  given  the  signal,  his  cou- 
rage rose.  He  saw  that  it  was  necessary  to  face  such  adversa- 
ries boldly  ;  his  intrepid  spirit  felt  no  difficulty  in  resolving 
to  do  so.  But,  at  the  same  time,  their  weakness  discovered 
to  him  his  own  strength,  and  inspired  him  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  what  in  reality  he  was. 

He  did  not,  however,  give  way  to  those  emotions  of  pride 
which  are  so  congenial  to  man's  heart.  "  I  have  more  diffi- 
culty," wrote  he  to  Spalatin,  at  this  time,  "to  refrain  from  de- 
spising my  adversaries,  and  so  sinning  against  Christ,  than  I 
should  have  in  vanquishing  them.  They  are  so  ignorant, 
both  of  human  and  divine  things,  that  it  is  humbling  to  have 
to  dispute  with  them  ;  and  yet  it  is  this  very  ignorance  which 
gives  them  their  inconceivable  boldness  and  their  brazen  front."  f 

*  Eô  furunt  usque  ut  universitatem  Wittembergensem  propter  me  in- 
famem  conantur  facere  et  hrcrcticam.     (L.  Epp.  i.  p.  92.) 
4  Epp.  Luth.  i.  p.  62. 
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But  what,  above  all,  strengthened  his  heart,  in  the  midst  of 
this  general  hostility,  was  the  deep  conviction  that  his  cause 
was  the  cause  of  truth.  "  Do  not  wonder,"  he  wrote  to  Spa- 
latin,  in  the  beginning-  of  1518,  "that  they  revile  me  so  un- 
sparingly. I  hear  their  revilings  with  joy.  If  they  did  not 
curse  me,  we  could  not  be  so  firmly  assured  that  the  cause  I 
have  undertaken  is  that  of  God  himself.*  Christ  was  set  for 
a  sign  that  should  be  spoken  against."  "  I  know,"  said  he, 
another  time,  "  that  from  the  beginning  the  Word  of  .God  has 
been  such  as  that  whosoever  would  carry  it  into  the  world, 
must,  like  the  apostles,  leave  everything,  and  be  delivered  un- 
to death.  If  it  were  not  so,  it  would  not  be  the  word  of 
Christ"!  This  peace,  in  the  midst  of  agitation,  is  a  thing 
"unknown  to  the  heroes  of  the  world.  We  see  men  at  the 
head  of  a  government, — of  a  political  party, — sink  under 
their  labours  and  trials.  The  Christian  generally  gathers  new 
strength  in  conflict.  It  is  because  he  is  acquainted  with  a 
hidden  source  of  refreshment  and  courage,  unknown  to  him 
whose  eyes  are  closed  against  the  Gospel. 

One  thing,  however,  at  times  disturbed  Luther  :  It  was  the 
thought  of  the  dissensions  his  courageous  resistance  might  give 
rise  to.  He  knew  that  a  word  might  be  enough  to  set  the 
world  in  a  flame.  He  at  times  foresaw  prince  opposing  prince  ; 
nation,  perhaps  set  against  nation.  His  love  for  his  country 
took  alarm  ;  his  Christian  charity  recoiled  from  the  prospect. 
He  would  gladly  have  secured  peace  ;  yet  it  behoved  him  to 
speak.  It  was  the  Lord's  will.  "  I  tremble,"  said  he, — :i  I 
shudder — at  the  thought  that  I  may  be  an  occasion  of  discord 
to  such  mighty  princes.":}: 

He  still  kept  silence  in  regard  to  Tetzel's  propositions  con- 

*  Nisi  Maledicerer  non  credcrem  ex  Deo  esse  qucs  tracto.  (L.  Epp. 
i.  p.  85.) 

+  "  Morte  emptum  est  (verlmm  Dei,")  continues  he,  in  deeply  energetic 
language,  "mortibus  vulgatum,  mortibus  servatum,  mortibus  quoque  scr- 
vandum  aut  referendum  est." 

t  Inter  tantos  principes  dissidii  origo  esse  valdc  horreo  et  timeo.  (I* 
Epp.  i.  p.  93.) 
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ternvng  the  Pope;  had  he  been  carried  away  by  passion, 
doubtless  he  would  have  fallen  with  impetuosity  upon  that 
astounding  doctrine,  under  which  his  adversary  sought  shel- 
ter and  concealment  for  himself.  But  he  did  nothing  of  the 
kind.  There  is  in  his  delay,  reserve,  and  silence,  a  something 
grave  and  solemn,  which  sufficiently  reveals  the  spirit  that  an- 
imated him.  He  paused,  yet  not  from  weakness, — for  the  blow 
was  but  the  heavier,  when  at  length  it  fell. 

Tetzel,  after  his  auto-da-fé  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  had 
hastened  to  send  his  theses  into  Saxony.  They  will  serve, 
thought  he,  as  an  antidote  to  those  of  Luther.  A  man  was 
despatched  by  the  inquisitor  from  Allé  to  distribute  his  propo- 
sitions at  Wittemberg.  The  students  of  that  university,  indig- 
nant that  Tetzel  should  have  burned  the  theses  of  their  master, 
no  sooner  beard  of  the  arrival  of  his  messenger  than  they  sur- 
rounded him  in  troops  inquiring  in  threatening  tones  how  he 
had  dared  to  bring  such  things  thither.  Some  of  them  purchas- 
ed a  portion  of  the  copies  he  had  brought  with  him;  others 
seized  on  the  remainder;  thus  getting  possession  of  his  whole 
stock,  which  amounted  to  eight  hundred  copies;  then  un- 
known* to  the  Elector,  the  senate,  the  rector,  Luther,  and  all 
the  professors,  the  students  of  Wittemberg  posted  bills  on  the 
gates  of  the  university,  bearing  these  words  :  "Whosoever  de- 
sires to  be  present  at  the  burning  and  obsequies  of  the  theses 
of  Tetzel,  let  him  repair  at  two  o'clock  to  the  market  place." 

They  assembled  in  crowds  at  the  hour  appointed;  and, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude,  committed  the  pro- 
positions of  the  Dominican  to  the  flames.  One  copy  was 
saved  from  the  fire.  Luther  afterwards  sent  it  to  his  friend 
Lange,  of  Erfurth.  The  young  students  acted  on  the  pre- 
cept of  them  of  old  time,  "an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth,"  and  not  on  that  of  Christ.  But  when  doctors  and  pro- 
fessors had  set  such  an  example  at  Frankfort,  can  we  won- 
der that  young  studtnts  should  follow  it  at  Wittemberg?  The 

•  Hscc  inscio  principe,  senatu,  rectore.  denique  omnibus  nobis.  (L. 
Epp.  i.  p.  99.) 
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report  of  this  academic  execution  spreads  through  Germany, 
and  made  much  noise.*     Luther  was  deeply  grieved  at  it. 

"  I  am  surprised,"  wrote  he,  to  his  old  master,  Jodocus,  at 
Erfurth,  "  that  you  could  think  I  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  burning  of  TetzeFs  theses.  Do  you  think  I  have  utterly 
lost  my  senses  %  But  what  can  I  do  ?  When  the  tale  is  told 
of  me,  any  thing,  and  from  every  quarter,  gains  implicit  be- 
lief! Can  I  tie  up  men's  tongues?  No  matter  !  let  them 
tell,  and  hear,  and  see,  and  report  whatever  they  please.  I 
will  go  on  as  long  as  the  Lord  shall  give  me  strength;  and, 
with  God's  help,  I  will  fear  nothing." — "What  will  come  of 
it,",  said  he  to  Lange,  "  I  know  not  ;  this  only  I  know,  that 
the  peril  in  which  I  stand  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  act."| 
This  occurrence  shows  how  the  hearts  of  the  young  were  al- 
ready kindled  in  the  cause  of  which  Luther  was  the  champion. 
It  was  a  sign  of  high  import  ;  for  a  movement  once  begun 
among  the  young  is  necessarily  soon  communicated  to  the  en- 
tire generation. 

The  theses  of  Tetzel  and  ofWimpina,  though  slightly  es- 
teemed, produced  a  certain  effect.  They  opened  out  the  ques- 
tions in  dispute;  they  enlarged  the  rent  in  the  mantle  of  the 
church;  they  brought  new  questions  of  thrilling  interest  into 
the  field  of  controversy.  Consequently,  the  heads  of  the 
Church  began  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  the  debate,  and  to  de- 
clare themselves  strongly  against  the  Reformer.  "  I  know 
not,  truly,  on  whose  protection  Luther  can  rely,"  said  the 
Bishop  of  Brandenburg,  "that  he  ventures  in  this  way  to  at- 
tack the  authority  of  the  bishops."  Perceiving  that  this  new 
conjuncture  called  for  new  precautions,  the  Bishop  came  him- 
self to  Wittemberg.  But  he  found  Luther  animated  by  thar 
inward  joy  which  springs  from  a  good  conscience,  and  deter- 
mined to  give  battle.  The  Bishop  felt  that  the  monk  was 
obeying  a  power  higher  than  his  own,  and  returned  in  an  an- 
gry mood  to  Brandenburg.     One  day,  ^efore  the  close  of 

*  Fit  ex  ea  re  ingens  undique  fabula.     (L.  Epp.  i.  p.  99.) 
t  Omnes  omnibus  omnia  crcdunt  demo,     (Ibid.) 
i  L.  Epp.  i.  p.  98. 
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the  winter  of  1518,)  while  seated  at  his  fireside,  he  said,  turn- 
ing to  those  who  surrounded  him,  "  I  will  not  lay  my  head 
down  in  peace  until  I  have  cast  Martin  into  the  fire  like  this 
faggot  ;'  and  as  he  spoke  he  cast  the  faggot  on  the  blazing 
hearth.  The  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  to  be 
no  more  indebted  for  support  to  the  heads  of  the  Church  than 
that  of  the  first  century  had  been  to  the  sanhedrim  and  the 
synagogue.  The  dignified  priesthood  was  again,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  opposed  to  Luther,  the  Reformation,  and  its 
ministers,  as  it  had  formerly  been  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  Gos- 
pel, and  his  Apostles,  and  as  it  too  often  is,  in  all  periods,  to 
the  truth.  "  The  Bishops,"  said  Luther,  speaking  of  the  visit 
of  the  prelate  of  Brandenburg,  "  begin  to  see  that  they  should 
have  done  what  I  am  doing,  and  they  are  ashamed.  They 
call  me  arrogant  and  audacious  ;  and  I  do  not  deny  that  I  am 
so.  But  they  are  not  the  people  to  know  either  what  God 
is,  or  what  we  are."* 

A  more  formidable  resistance  than  that  which  Tetzel  had 
offered  had  now  sprung  up  against  Luther.  Rome  had  an- 
swered him.  A  reply  had  gone  forth  from  the  walls  of  the 
sacred  palace.  It  was  not  Leo  X.,  however,  who  condescend- 
ed to  meddle  with  theology.  "  A  squabble  among  the  monks  !" 
said  he:  "the  best  way  is  to  take  no  notice  of  it."  And  on 
another  occasion  he  observed  :  "  It  is  a  drunken  Germanf  that 
has  written  these  theses;  when  he  is  sober  he  will  talk  very 
differently."  A  Dominican  of  Rome,  Sylvester  Prierias, 
master  of  the  pontifical  palace,  filled  the  office  of  censor.  In 
that  capacity  he  was  the  first  to  take  cognizance  of  the  theses 
published  by  the  Saxon  monk. 

A  Roman  censor,  and  the  theses  of  Luther  !  how  remark- 
able the  encounter  !  Freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  enquiry, 
and  freedom  of  religious  belief,  had  now  to  maintain  a  con- 
flict, within  the  very  gates  of  Rome,  against  the  power  that 
claims  to  hold  in  its  hands  the  monopoly  of  spiritual  know- 
ledge, and   at  its  own  will  to  suppress  the  voice  of  christian 

*  Q.uid  vel  Deus  vcl  ipsi  sumus.     (L.  Epp.  i.  224.) 
t  Ein  voiler  trunkener  Deutscher.     (L:  Opp.  (W.)  xxii.  1337.) 
vol.  i.  24 
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truth  or  allow  its  utterance.  The  struggle  between  that 
christian  liberty  which  stamps  men  the  children  of  God,  and 
that  pontifical  despotism  which  makes  them  the  slaves  of 
Rome,  is  symbolized,  as  it  were,  in  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Reformation,  by  the  encounter  of  Luther  and  Prierias. 

This  Roman  censor,  this  prior-general  of  the  Dominicans, 
this  dignitary,  whose  office  empowered  him  to  détermina 
what  doctrines  christian  men  should  profess,  and  on  what 
points  they  should  be  silent,  was  eager  to  reply.  He  pub- 
lished a  writing  which  he  dedicated  to  Leo  X.,  and  in  which 
he  spoke  contemptuously  of  the  German  monk,  and  declared, 
with  an  assurance  altogether  Roman,  that  he  should  like  to 
know  whether  that  Martin  had  indeed  an  iron  snout  and  a 
head  of  brass,  which  it  was  impossible  to  shatter.*  Then, 
under  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  he  proceeded  to  attack  Luther's 
theses,  employing  by  turns  ridicule,  reviling,  and  threats. 

The  contest,  between  the  Augustine  of  Wittemberg  and  the 
Dominican  of  Rome,  was  waged  on  the  question  which  is. in 
itself  the  principle  of  the  Reformation  ;  namely,  what  is  the 
sole  infallible  authority  for  Christians  ?  Take  the  system  of 
the  Church,  as  set  forth  by  its  most  independent  organs. t 

The  letter  of  the  written  word  is  dead,  without  that  spirit 
of  interpretation,  which  alone  reveals  its  hidden  meaning. 
But  this  spirit  is  not  given  to  every  Christian,  but  to  the 
Church,  that  is,  to  the  priests.  It  is  great  presumption  to  af- 
firm that  He,  who  promised  to  the  Church  to  be  with  her  al- 
ways even  to  the  end  of  the  world,  could  have  abandoned  her 
to  the  power  of  error.  It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  doc- 
trine and  constitution  of  the  Church  are  not  now  such  as  we 
find  them  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Undoubtedly  ;  but  this 
change  is  only  apparent,  it  extends  only  to  the  form  and  not 
to  the  substance.  Nay,  more,— this  change  is  a  proges- 
sion.       The    life-giving    power   of    the    Divine    Spirit   has 

*  An  ferreum  nasum  aut  caput  aeneum  gcrat  istc  Lutherus,  ut  cfTringi 
non  possit.     (Sylv.  Pricratis  Dialogus.) 

+  See  "Joh.  Gcrsonis  Propositiones  de  sensu  Iittcrali  S.  Scripture." 
(Opp.  torn  i.t 
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imparted  reality  to  what,  in  Scripture,  existed  only  in 
idea.  To  the  outline  of  the  word  it  has  given  a  body,  put 
a  finishing  touch  to  its  rough  draught,  and  completed  the 
work  of  which  the  Bible  had  merely  furnished  the  rudiments. 
Consequently,  we  must  understand  the  meaning  of  Holy 
Scripture,  as  it  has  been  determined  by  the  Church,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. — So  far  the  Catholic  doctors  were 
agreed  :  at  this  point  they  were  divided, — General  Councils, 
said  some  (and  Gerson  was  of  their  number),  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Church.  Others  said,  it  is  the  Pope  who  is 
the  depositary  of  the  spirit  of  interpretation  ;  and  no  one  has 
the  right  to  construe  Scripture  otherwise  than  in  accordance 
with  the  decree  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  This  was  the  tend 
espoused  by  Prierias. 

Such  was  the  doctrine  which  the  master  of  the  palace  op- 
posed to  the  infancy  of  the  Reformation.  He  advanced  asser- 
tions, with  respect  to  the  power  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
Pope  to  which  the  most  shameless  flatterers  of  the  cou  it  of 
Rome  would  have  blushed  to  subscribe.  The  following  is  one 
of  the  principles  laid  clown  at  the  commencement  of  his 
writing:  "Whosoever  does  not  rely  on  the  teaching  of  the 
Roman  Church,  and  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  as  the  infallible 
rule  of  faith,  and  as  that  from  which  Holy  Scripture  itself  de- 
rives its  obligation  and  authority  is  an  heretic."* 

Then  follows  a  dialogue  in  which  the  speakers  are  Lutbei 
and  Sylvester,  and  in  which  the  latter  labours  to  refute  th« 
Doctor's  propositions.  The  sentiments  of  the  Saxon  monk 
were  altogether  new  and  strange  to  a  Roman  censor  ;  hence 
Prierias  shewed  that  he  understood  neither  the  feelings  of  his 
heart  nor  the  principles  that  regulated  his  conduct.  He  esti- 
mated the  teacher  of  the  truth  by  the  petty  standard  of  the  re- 
tainers  of  the  Papacy.  "  My  good  Luther,"  says  he,  "  were 
it  thy  fortune  to  receive  from  our  Lord  the  Pope  a  good  bish- 
oprick  and  a  plenary  indulgence  for  the  rebuilding  of  thy 
church,  how    would  thy   tone  be  altered,  and  how  loudly 

*  A  qua  etiam  Sacra  Scriptura,  robur  trahit  et  auctoritatem,  haereticus 
est.     (Fundamcntum  tertium.) 
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wouldst  thou  extol  the  indulgence  which  it  now  delights  thee 
to  disparage  !"  With  all  his  pretensions  to  refinement,  this 
Italian  has  frequent  recourse  to  the  grossest  scurrility  of  lan- 
guage. "  If  it  is  the  nature  of  dogs  to  bite,"  says  he  to  Lu- 
ther, "  I  should  fear  thou  hadst  a  dog  for  thy  father."*  To- 
ward the  close  of  his  work,  the  Dominican  even  marvels  at 
his  own  condescension,  in  parleying  thus  with  a  mutinous 
monk;  and  in  taking  leave  of  his  adversary,  he  shows  him 
the  cruel  teeth  of  an  inquisitor.  "  The  Roman  Church,"  says 
he,  "the  supremacy  of  whose  power,  spiritual  and  temporal, 
is  vested  in  the  Pope,  can  restrain,  by  the  secular  arm,  those 
who,  having  first  received  the  faith,  afterwards  depart  from  it 
The  Church  is  under  no  obligation  to  employ  argument 'to 
combat  and  overcome  rebels."f  Such  words,  proceeding  from 
the  pen  of  a  dignitary  of  the  Roman  court,  were  deeply  sig- 
nificant ;  yet  they  did  not  intimidate  Luther  ;  he  believed,  or 
affected  to  believe,  that  this  dialogue  was  not  written  by  Prie- 
rias,  but  by  Ulric  de  Hùtten,  or  some  other  contributor  to  the 
Litterœ  Obscurorum  Virorum.  "  One  of  that  fraternity," 
said  he,  "  from  the  mere  love  of  satire,  or  to  set  Luther  against 
Prierais,  has  collected  together  this  mass  of  absurd ity.,:| 
However,  after  having  for  some  time  kept  silence,  his  doubts, 
if  he  had  any,  were  removed  ;  he  set  to  work,  and  in  two  days 
prepared  his  answer.^ 

The  Bible  had  decided  Luther's  destiny:  it  had  moulded 
the  Reformer  and  commenced  the  Reformation.  Luther's 
belief  depended  not  on  the  testimony  of  the  Church.  His 
faith  had  come  from  the  Bible  itself:  from  within,  and  not 
from  without.  He  was  so  deeply  convinced  that  the  evangelic 
doctrine  was  immoveably  built  upon  the  word  of  God,  that 

*  Si  mordere  canum  est  proprium,  vercor  nc  tibi  pater  canis  fuerit. 
(Sylv.  Prier.  Dial.) 

+  Seculari  brachio  potest  cos  compescere,  nee  tenetur  rationibus  certare 
ad  vincendos  protervientes.     (Ibid.) 

X  Convenit  inter  nos  esse  personal um  aliquem  Sylvestrem  ex.  obscur» 
viris,  qui  tantas  ineptias  in  homincm  Inscrit  ad  provocandum  me  advenu» 
eum.    (Epp.  i.  p.  87,  11  Jan.) 

S  T.  i.  Witt  Lut.  p.  170. 
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all  external  doctrine  was  to  him  superfluous.  This  experi- 
mental knowledge  possessed  by  Luther  opened  to  the  Church 
a  new  futurity.  The  living  spring,  which  had  gushed  forth 
for  the  refreshment  of  the  monk  of  Wittemberg,  was  to  become 
a  mighty  river  that  should  slake  the  thirst  of  nations. 

"  To  understand  Scripture,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  should  open  the  understanding,"  said  the  Church,  and 
ihus  far  it  said  truly.  But  its  error  lay  in  considering  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  the  exclusive  privilege  of  a  particular  caste, 
nnd  supposing  that  he  could  be  pent  up  in  assemblies  and  col- 
leges, in  a  city,  or  a  conclave.  "  The  wind  bloweth  where  it 
listeth,"  said  the  Son  of  God,  when  speaking  of  the  Spirit  of 
God, — and  elsewhere:  i;  They  shall  be  all  taught  of  God." 
The  corruption  of  the  Church,  the  ambition  of  the  Pontiffs,  the 
passions  of  Councils,  the  animosities  of  the  clergy,  the  pomp 
of  the  prelates,  had  banished  far  from  those  priestly  abodes 
that  Holy  Spirit — that  Spirit  of  humility  and  of  peace.  The 
Spirit  of  God  had  departed  from  the  assemblies  of  the  proud, 
and  the  palaces  of  princes  of  the  Church,  and  had  tabernacled 
with  simple  Christians  and  humble  priests.  He  had  turned 
from  a  tyrannous  hierarchy,  whose  bloody  heel  again  and 
again  had  trampled  on  the  poor, — from  a  proud  and  ignorant 
clergy,  whose  leaders  were  better  skilled  in  the  use  of  the 
sword  than  of  the  Bible, — and  was  present  with  despised 
sectaries,  or  with  men  of  understanding  and  learning.  The 
holy  cloud,  that  had  withdrawn  itself  from  the  stately  temple 
and  the  proud  cathedral,  had  descended  on  the  secluded 
dwellings  of  the  humble,  or  the  tranquil  chamber  of  the 
conscientious  enquirer.  The  Church,  debased  by  her  love  of 
power  and  lucre,  dishonoured  before  the  people,  by  her  venal 
perversion  of  the  doctrine  of  life, — the  Church,  busy  in  sell- 
ing salvation,  that  she  might  replenish  a  treasury  exhausted 
by  her  pride  and  debaucheries, — had  forfeited  all  respect;  and 
men  of  sense  no  longer  attached  any  value  to  her  testimony. 
Despising  an  authority  so  degraded,  they  gladly  turned  to- 
ward the  divine  word  and  its  infallible  authority  as  the  only 
refuge  open  to  them  in  that  universal  confusion. 
24* 
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The  age  therefore  was  ripe.  The  bold  movement  by  which 
Luther  shifted  the  support  of  the  highest  hopes  of  man's 
heart, — loosening  them  with  a  strong  hand  from  the  walls  of 
the  Vatican  to  fix  them  on  the  rock  of  the  word  of  God,  was 
hailed  with  enthusiasm.  This  was  the  object  the  Reformer 
had  in  view  in  his  answer  to  Prierias. 

Passing  by  the  principles  the  Dominican  had  laid  down  at 
the  opening  of  his  work — "  I,"  said  he,  "  following  your  ex- 
ample, will  also  lay  down  certain  principles." 

The  first  is  this  passage  of  St.  Paul: — "  If  any  one  preach 
unto  you  another  Gospel  than  that  is  preached,  though  he 
should  be  an  angel  from  heaven,  let  him  be  accursed." 

The  second  is  the  following,  from  St.  Augustine  writing  to 
St.  Jerome: — "  I  have  learned  to  render  to  the  inspired  Scrip- 
tures alone  the  homage  of  a  firm  belief,  that  they  have  never 
erred  ;  as  to  others,  I  do  not  believe  in  the  things  they  teach, 
simply  because  it  is  they  who  teach  them." 

Here  Luther,  with  a  steady  hand,  establishes  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  the  Reformation.  The  word  of  God, — the 
whole  word  of  God, — and  nothing  but  the  word  of  God.  "If 
you  rightly  understand  these  principles,"  continues  he,  "you 
will  also  understand  that  your  whole  Dialogue  is  overturned 
by  them  ;  for  you  have  done  nothing  but  bring  forward  phrases 
and  opinions  of  St.  Thomas."  Then,  openly  impugning  the 
axioms  of  his  adversary,  he  freely  confesses  that  he  thinks 
both  Popes  and  Councils  mav  err.  He  complains  of  the  flat- 
teries of  the  Roman  courtiers,  who  ascribe  this  and  that  power 
to  the  Pope.  He  declares  that  the  Church  exists  virtually  in 
Christ  alone,  and  representatively  in  a  General  Council.* 
And  then,  alluding  to  the  insinuation  of  Prierias:  "  Undoubt- 
edly you  judge  me  by  yourself"'  said  he;  "but  if  I  aspired, 
to  be  made  a  bishop  I  certainly  should  not  use  the  language 
which  you  find  so  offensive.  Do  you  imagine  lam  ignorant 
of  the  manner  in  which  bishoprics  and  priest's  orders  are  ob- 

*  Ego  ecclesiam  virtualiter  non  svio  nisi  in  Christo,  representative  iu>d 
nisi  in  concilie..     (L.  Opp.  lat.  p.  171.) 
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tained  at  Rome?  Do  not  the  very  children  sing,  in  every 
street  of  that  city,  these  well  known  words: — 

"  Of  all  foul  spots  the  wide  world  round, 
The  foulest  here,  in  Rome,  is  found  1"* 

(Such  songs  had  been  current  in  Rome  before  the  election  of 
one_of  the  last  Popes.)  Yet  Luther  speaks  of  Leo  with  re- 
spect. "  I  know,"  says  he,  "that  he  may  be  compared  to  Da- 
niel in  Babylon  ;  his  innocence  has  often  endangered  his  life." 
He  concludes  by  replying  very  briefly  to  the  threatening 
language  used  by  Prierias.  <!  Lastly,  you  say  that  the  Pope 
is  both  pontiff  and  emperor,  and  that  he  can  employ  the  secu- 
lar arm  to  compel  obedience.  Do  you  thirst  for  blood  then  ? 
I  protest  to  you  that  these  rhodomontades  and  menaces  of  yours 
give  me  not  the  slightest  alarm.  For  what  if  I  were  to  lose 
my  life?  Christ  still  lives;  Christ  my  Lord,  and  the  Lord 
of  all,- blessed  for  ever.     Amen." 

Thus  fearlessly  did  Luther,  in  opposition  to  the  infidel  altar 
of  the  Papacy,  set  up  the  altar  of  the  holy  and  infallible 
word  of  God  ;  an  altar,  before  which  he  would  have  every 
knee  to  bow, -and  on  which  he  declares  himself  ready  to  offer 
up  his  life. 

A  new  adversary  now  presented  himself  in  the  lists, — a 
Dominican,  like  his  predecessors.  James  Hochstraten,  the 
inquisitor  of  Cologne,  of  whose  outcries  against  Reuchlin, 
and  the  friends  of  literature,  we  have  already  spoken,  could 
not  restrain  his  rage  when  he  heard  of  the  first  efforts  of  the 
hero  of  the  Reformation.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
monkish  ignorance  and  fanaticism  should  assail  the  man  who 
was  to  give  them  the  death-blow.  Monachism  had  arisen 
when  the  primitive  truth  had  begun  to  disappear.  From 
that  period  monachism  and  error  had  grown  up  side  by  side. 
The  man  who  was  to  accelerate  their  fall  had  now  appeared. 
But  his  sturdy  antagonists  would  not  abandon  the  field.  The 
struggle  lasted  to  the  end  of  Luther's  life,  but  we  regard  it  as 
epitomized  in  this  dispute  of  Hochstraten  and  Luther;  the 

*  Cluando  hanc  puen  in  omnibus  plateia  urbis  cantant  :  Dcnique  nunc 
facta  est  i'cedissiiha  Roma.     (Ibid.  p.  183.) 
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free  and  courageous  Christian,  and  the  irascible  slave  of  monk- 
ish superstitions  !  Hochstraten  lost  his  temper,  he  gave  vent 
to  his  indignation,  and  loudly  demanded  the  death  of  the  here- 
tic. He  would  have  had  recourse  to  the  stake  to  secure  the 
triumph  of  Rome.  "  It  is  high  treason  against  the  Church," 
exclaimed  he,  "to  suffer  so  horrid  a  heretic  to  live  an  hour 
longer.  Away  with  him  at  once  to  the  scaffold  !"  This 
sanguinary  counsel  was  but  too  well  followed  in  many 
countries,  and  the  voices  of  many  martyrs,  as  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  Church,  gave  testimony  to  the  truth  from  the  midst 
of  the  flames.  But  in  vain  were  fire  and  sword  invoked 
against  Luther.  The  angel  of  the  Lord  encamped  around 
him,  and  defended  him. 

Luther  answered  Hochstraten  in  few  words  but  with  much 
vigour  :  "  Out  upon  thee,"  said  he,  at  the  close  of  his  reply, 
"  thou  senseless  murderer,  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  thy  bre- 
thren !  I  sincerely  desire  that  thou  shouldst  not  call  me  Christ- 
ian and  faithful  ;  but  that  thou  shouldst  continue  on  the  contra- 
ry to  decry  me  as  an  heretic.  Understand  me,  thou  blood- 
thirsty man  !  enemy  to  the  truth  !  and  if  thy  rage  prompt 
thee  to  attempt  my  life,  take  care  to  act  circumspectly,  and 
to  choose  thy  time  well  ;  God  knows  what  is  my  purpose  if 
my  life  should  be  spared.  My  hope  and  expectation,  God 

willing,  shall  not  be  disappointed."*  Hochstraten  made  no 
reply. 

An  attack  more  trying  to  his  feelings,  awaited  the  Reform- 
er. Doctor  Eck,  the  celebrated  professor  of  Ingolstadt,  the 
deliverer  of  Urban  Regius,  the  friend  of  Luther,  had  received 
the  famous  theses.  Eck  was  not  a  man  to  defend  the  abuses 
of  the  indulgences;  but  he  was  a  doctor  of  the  School  not  of 
the  Bible, — well  versed  in  the  scholastic  divinity,  but  not  in 
the  word  of  God.  If  Prierias  had  represented  Rome,  and 
Hochstraten  the  monks,  the  new  combatant  represented  the 
schools.  The  scholastic  philosophy,  which  for  almost  five 
centuries  held  sway  over  Chri.-Mi  ndom,  far  from  yielding  to 
the  earliest  efforts  of  the  Reformer,  arose  in  its  pride  to  crush 
*  L.  Opj).  Lcips.  xvii.  p.  MO, 
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the  man  who  dared  to  treat  it  with  contempt.  Eck  and  Lu- 
ther, Luther  and  the  Schools,  were  often  afterwards  arrayed 
one  against  the  other.     But  it  was  now  the  contest  opened. 

It  could  hardly  happen  but  that  Eck  should  consider  many 
of  Luther's  assertions  erroneous.  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
Ihe  sincerity  of  his  convictions.  He  was  enthusiastic  in  de- 
fence of  the  scholastic  opinions,  whilst  Luther  was  an  equally 
enthusiastic  adherent  of  the  word  of  God.  We  may  even  im- 
agine that  Eck  felt  some  concern  at  the  necessity  of  opposing 
his  old  friend  :  and  yet  it  appears,  from  the  manner  in  which 
he  assailed  him,  that  passion  and  jealousy  had  some  share  in 
his  motives. 

It  was  under  the  title  of  Obelisks  that  he  wrote  his  remarks 
on  the  theses  of  Luther.  Desiring  at  first  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances, he  did  not  publish  his  work,  but  contented  himself  with 
comtïjunicating  it  in  confidence  to  his  ordinary,  the  Bishop  of 
Kichatadt.  But  the  Obelisks  were  soon  widely  dispersed, 
either  through  the  indiscretion  of  the  Bishop,  or  by  the  Doc- 
toy's  own  act.  One  copy  fell  into  the  hands  of  Link,  a  preach- 
er at  Nuremberg,  and  a  friend  of  Luther  ;  by  him  it  was  com- 
municated to  Luther  himself.  Eck  was  a  very  different  ad- 
versary  from  either  Tetzel,  Prierias,  or  Hochstratcn:  the 
more  hi 3  work  excelled  theiis  in  learning  and  subtlety,  the 
more  injurious  was  likely  to  be  its  effect.  He  spoke  of  "  his 
feeble  adversary"  in  a  tone  of  compassion,  well  knowing  that 
pity  i.-j  more  disparaging  than  anger.  He  insinuated  that 
Luther's  propositions  were  spreading  the  Bohemian  poison, 
that  they  savoured  of  Bohemia,  and  by  these  malignant  refer- 
ences, drew  upon  Luther  the  odium  attaching  in  Germany  to 
the  name  of  Huss  and  the  Bohemian  schismatics. 

The  malice  that  was  discernible  in  this  writing  roused  Lu 
ther's  indignation.  But  he  was  still  more  grieved  at  the 
thought  that  the  blow  came  from  an  old  friend.  "  It  was  then," 
thought  he,  "at  the  cost  of  the  affection  of  his  friends,  that 
truth  must  be  defended."  Luther  unbosomed  the  sadness  of 
his  heart,  in  a  letter  to  Egranus,  pastor  at  Zwickau.  "  In 
these  Obelisks,"  said  he,  "  I  am  called  a    'pestilent  man,'   'a 
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Bohemian,  (an  heretic,'  and  reproached  as  'seditious,'  'in- 
solent,' and  '  rash.'  I  overlook  minor  reproaches,  such  as 
'dull,'  'stupid,'  'ignorant,'  'despiser  of  the  sovereign  pontiff,' 
&c.  .Throughout  there  are  nothing  but  insults,  and  yet  he 
who  has  written  them  is  a  distinguished  man,  in  whom  genius 
and  learning  are  blended;  moreover,  one  who  was  united  to 
me  by  a  great  intimacy,  recently  contracted.*  His  name  is 
John  Eck,  doctor  of  divinity,  chancellor  of  Ingolstadt,  &c.  a 
man  well  known  and  highly  es'teemed  for  his  writings.  If  I 
did  not  know  the  design  of  Satan,  I  should  wonder  at  the 
rage  which  has  prompted  Eck  to  violate  a  friendship  so  delight- 
ful, and  so  recent  besides-,  t  and  that  without  giving  me  one 
word  of  notice." 

But  if  Luther's  heart  was  wounded,  his  courage  was  not 
abated.  On  the  contrary,  he  caught  fresh  fire  for  the  dispute. 
"  Rejoice,  brother,"  he  said  to  Egranus,  who  had  likewise 
been  attacked  by  a  violent  adversary,  "  rejoice,  and  let  not 
these  paper  missiles  terrify  you?  The  more  furious  my  ad- 
versaries, the  more  I  advance.  I  leave  the  things  that  are 
behind,  for  them  to  bark  at,  and  I  stretch  forward  to  those 
that  are  before,  that  they  may  bark  at  those  also  in  their  turn." 

Eck  felt,  how  disgraceful  his  conduct  had  been,  and  en- 
deavoured to  justify  himself  in  a  letter  to  Carlstadt.  In  it  he 
termed  Luther  "  their  common  friend."  He  threw  all  the 
blame  on  the  Bishop  of  Eichstadt,  at  whose  solicitation  he  de> 
clared  he  had  written  his  work.  He  had  not  intended  to  pub- 
lish the  'Obelisks,  he  said;  if  it  had  been  otherwise  he  would 
have  manifested  more  regard  for  the  tics  "of  friendship,  by 
which  he  was  united  to  Luther.  Finally,  he  intimated  a  wish 
that,  instead  of  engaging  in  a  public  controversy  with  him, 
Luther  should  turn  his  arms  against  the  divines  of  Frankfort. 
The  professor  of  Ingolstadt,  who  had  not  feared  to  strike  the 
first  blow,  began  to  quail  when  he  considered  the  strength  of 

*  Et  quod  magis  urit,  antca  mihi  magna  recenterque  contracta  aimcitiâ 
conjunctus.     (L.  Epp.  i.  p.  100.) 

t  Quo  furore  ille  amicitias  recentissimas  et  jucundissimas  solverat. 
(L.  Epp.  i.  p.  100.) 
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the  adversary  he  had  had  the  imprudence  to  attack.  He 
would  willingly  have  avoided  the  contest.  But  it  was  now 
too  late. 

All  these  fine  speeches  did  not  satisfy  Luther;  however,  he 
wished  to  remain  silent.  "  I  will  swallow  patiently,"  he  said, 
"this  morsel,  worthy  of  Cerberus."*  But  his  fiiends  were 
of  a  different  opinion.  They  importuned  him  and  obliged 
him  to  comply.  He  therefore  answered  Eck's  Obelisks  by 
his  Asterisks,  or  Stars;  "opposing,"  as  he  said,  "the  light  and 
dazzling  brightness  of  the  stars  of  heaven,  to  the  rust  and  livid 
hue  of  the  Obelisks  of  the  doctor  of  Ingolstadt."  In  this 
work  he  treated  his  new  adversary  with  less  harshness  than 
he  had  used  towards  his  former  opponents;  but  his  suppressed 
indignation  at  times  broke  forth  in  his  words. 

He  proved  that  in  all  that  chaos  of  Obelisks  there  was  no 
thing  of  the  Scriptures,  nothing  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
nothing  of  the  ecclesiastical  canons;  but  throughout,  nothing 
but  glosses  of  the  schools;  opinions,  mere  opinions,  and 
dreams  ;f  in  a  word,  all  those  very  things  that  Luther  had  at- 
tacked. The  Asterisks  are  full  of  life  and  energy.  The 
author  is  indignant  at  the  errors  in  his  friend's  book,  but  he 
pities  the  man.|  He  again  asserts  the  fundamental  principle 
that  he  had  maintained  ia  his  answer  to  Prierias:  "The 
sovereign  pontiff  is  a  man,  and  may  be  led  into  eraor  ;  but 
God  is  truth  itself,  and  cannot  err."§  And  afterwards,  using 
an  argument,  '  ad  fiomi?ie?n,'  against  the  scholastic  doctor  ;  "  It 
is  certainly  an  act  of  audacity,"  says  he,  "for  any  one  to  teach 
as  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  what  he  cannot  prove  on  Aris- 
totle's authority. — You  allow  this. — Well,  with  much  greater 
reason  is  it  the  height  of  audacity,  to  affirm  in  the  Church, 

*  Volui  tamen  hanc  offam  Cerbcro  dignam  absoibere  patientiâ.  (L. 
Epp.  i.  p.  100.) 

t  Omnia  scholasticissima,opiniosissima,meraque  somnia.  (Ast.  Opp. 
L.  lat.  i.  145.) 

I  Indignor  rei  et  misereor  hominis.     (Ast.  Opp.  L.  lat.  i.  150.) 

5  Homo  est  summus  Pontifex,  falli  potest.  Sed  Veritas  est  Deus,  qui 
folli  non  potest.     (Ibid.  155."» 
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and  amongst  Christians,  what  Christ  himself  has  not  taught.* 
Now  where  do  we  find  in  the  Bible,  that  the  treasure  of 
Christ's  merits  is  confided  to  the  Pope  ?" 

Lastly,  he  adds  :  "  As  to  the  malicious  reproach  of  Bohe- 
mian heresy,  I  bear  this  accusation  patiently,  for  Christ's  sake. 
I  live  in  a  celebrated  university,  a  city  of  note,  a  considerable 
bishoprick,  a  powerful  duchy,  where  all  are  orthodox,  and 
where,  undoubtedly,  they  would  not  tolerate  so  wicked  a 
heretic." 

Luther  did  not  publish  thé  Asterisks,  he  only  communicated 
them  to  his  friends  ;  it  was  not  till  afterwards  that  they  were 
given  to  the  public,  f 

This  rupture  between  the  doctor  of  Ingolstadt  and  the  doc- 
tor of  Wittemberg  caused  a  great  sensation  in  Germany. 
Th,ey  had  common  friends.  Scheurl,  especially,  took  alarm. 
It  was  through  him  that  the  two  doctors  had  become  acquaint- 
ed. He  was  one  of  those  who  wished  to  see  a  Reformation 
take  place  in  the  universal  Germanic  church,  and  by  the 
agency  of  its  most  distinguished  members.  But  if,  at  the 
outset,  the  most  eminent  theologians  were  to  fall  to  quarrel- 
ing ;  if,  whilst  Luther  was  advancing  new  opinions,  Eck  stood 
up  as  the  representative  of  the  old,  what  confusion  was  to  be  ap- 
prehended ?  Would  not  numerous  adherents  flock  around  each 
chief,  and  form  two  hostile  camps  in  the  bosom  of  the  empire? 

On  these  accounts  Scheurl  endeavoured  to  reconcile  Eck 
and  Luther.  The  latter  declared  himself  ready  to  forget 
everything;  that  he  loved  Eck' s  talents  ]\  that  he  admired  bis 
learning  ;  and  that  he  felt  more  grief  than  anger  at  his  old 
friend's  conduct.  "  I  am  prepared,"  said  he  to  Scheurl,  <!  either 
for  peace  or  war  ;  but  I  prefer  peace.  Help  us,  then,  by  your 
good  offices;  grieve  with  us  that  the  devil  has  kindled  this 

*  Longé  ergo  impudentissima  omnium  temeritas  est,  aliqukl  in  eccli-siâ 
assercre,  et  inter  christianos,  quod  non  docuit  Christus.  (Ast.  Opp.  L. 
lat.  i.  150.) 

tCum  privatim  dedcrim  Astericos  meos,  fit  ei  respondendi  nécessitas. 
(L.  Epp.  p.  12G.) 

t  Diligimus  hominis  ingeniuin  ct  admiramur  eruditionem.  (L.  Epp. 
ad  Scheurlum,  15  Jun.  1518,  i.  p,  1'_'5.) 
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beginning  of  discord  among  us  ;  and  afterwards  rejoice  that 
Christ  in  his  mercy  has  extinguished  it,"  He  wrote  affec- 
tionately to  Eck,  but  the  latter  returned  no  answer.*  He  did 
not  even  send  him  any  message.  The  time  for  a  reconcilia- 
tion was  past.  The  breach  grew  wider  and  wider.  The 
pride  of  Eck  and  his  implacable  spirit  soon  broke  the  last  ties 
of  their  declining  friendship. 

Such  were  the  struggles  which  the  champion  of  God's 
word  had  to  maintain  in  the  beginning  of  his  career.  But  in 
the  estimation  of  a  Christian,  those  combats  are  of  small  ac- 
count, that  are  to  be  waged  in  the  high  places  of  this  world, 
or  in  the  arena  of  the  schools.  Human  teachers  imagine  that 
they  have  obtained  a  splendid  triumph  if  some  literary  circles 
are  filled  with  the  fame  of  their  systems.  As  their  desire 
is  rather  to  gratify  their  self-love,  or  to  please  a  party,  than  to 
benefit  mankind,  this  brilliant  worldly  success  suffices  them 
Thus,  their  labours  may  be  compared  to  smoke,  which,  after 
blinding  the  eyes,  passes  away  without  leaving  any  vestige 
behind.  Neglecting  to  deposit  their  principles  in  the  masses, 
they  do  little  more  than  skim  the  surface  of  society. 

Not  so  the  Christian  ;  his  aim  is  neither  a  name  in  society, 
nor  academical  honours  ;  but  the  salvation  of  souls.  He 
willingly  foregoes  the  intellectual  rivalry  in  which  he  might 
engage  at  his  ease,  with  the  disputers  of  this  world, — and 
prefers  the  secret  labours  which  carry  light  and  life  into  the 
sequestered  dwellings  of  the  poor.  This  did  Luther  ;  or  ra- 
ther, following  his  Master's  precept,  "  He  did  this,  and  left  no 
other  things  undone."  While  combating  inquisitors,  chan- 
cellors of  universities,  and  masters  of  the  palace,  he  laboured 
to  diffuse  sound  religious  knowledge  among  the  multitude. 
With  this  view,  he  about  the  same  time  published  several 
popular  tracts,  such  as  his  sermons  on  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, preached  two  years  previously  in  the  church  of  Wit- 
temberg,  and  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  and  also 
his  explanation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  for  the  simple  and  un- 

*  Nihil  noqueliterarum  neque  verborum  me  participera  fecit.  (L.  Epj». 
ad  Scheurlum,  15  Jun.  1518,  1.  p.  125.) 
VOL.    I.  25 
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learned  laity.  Who  would  not  desire  to  know  what  the  Re- 
former then  addressed  to  the  people!*  We  will  cite,  therefore, 
some  of  the  words  which  he  put  forth  to  "  run  through  the 
land,"  as  he  says  in  the  preface  to  the  last  mentioned  work. 

Prayer,  that  interior  act  of  the  heart,  will  undoubtedly  be 
ever  one  of  the  points  with  which  a  true  and  vital  reformation 
will  commence;  Luther's  thought  was  turned  to  this  solemn 
subject.  It  is  not  possible  to  transfuse  his  energetic  style  and 
the  vigour  of  his  language,  which  was  in  course  of  formation, 
so  to  speak,  under  his  pen,  as  he  composed.  We.  will  how- 
ever make  some  attempt. 

"  When  thou  prayest,"  said  he,  "  let  thy  words  be  few,  but 
thy  thoughts  and  feelings  many  and  deep.  The  less  thou 
speakest,  the  better  thy  prayers.  Few  words  and  much 
thoughts  is  a  Christian  frame.  Many  words  and  little  thought 
is  heathenish." 

"  The  prayer  that  is  external  and  of  the  body  is  that  mum- 
bling of  the  lips,  outward  babble,  gone  through  without 
attention,  and  heard  and  seen  of  men;  but  prayer  in  spirit  and 
in  truth  is  the  inward  desire,  the  motions  and  sighs  that  pro- 
ceed from  the  depth  of  the  heart.  The  former  is  the  prayer 
of  hypocrites,  and  of  those  who  trust  in  themselves.  The 
latter  is  the  prayer  of  God's  children  who  walk  in  his  fear." 

Passing  on  to  the  opening  words  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  he 
thus  expresses  hinself  : — Our  Father.  "  Of  all  names  there 
is  not  one  which  more  inclines  us  towards  God  than  the  name 
of  Father.  We  should  feel  less  love,  and  derive  less  consola- 
tion, from  addressing  him  as  Lord,  or  God,  or  Judge.  By 
that  word  Father,  his  bowels  of  compassion  are  moved;  for 
there  is  no  sound  more  sweet  or  prevailing  with  a  father  than 
the  voice  of  his  child." 

He  continues,  and  on  the  words,  " who  art  in  heaven"  he 
says  :  "  Whosoever  professes  that  he  has  a  father  in  heaven,  ac- 
knowledges himself  to  be  a  stranger  upon  earth  ; — hence, 
there  is  in  his  heart  an  ardent  longing,  like  that  of  a  child 
that  is  living  among  strangers  in  want  and  grief,  afar  from  it» 

*  L.  Opp.  Loips.  vii.  p.  1086.) 
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father-land.  It  is  as  if  he  said,  Alas  !  my  father,  thou  art 
in  heaven,  and  I,  thy  suffering  child,  am  on  earth,  far  from 
thee,  encompassed  with  danger,  wants,  and  mourning. 

"  Hallowed  be  thy  name." — "  He  who  is  passionate,  abu- 
sive, envious  and  slanderous,  dishonors  the  name  of  God  in 
which  he  has  been  baptized.  Profaning  to  impious  uses  a 
vessel  that  God  has  consecrated  to  himself,  he  is  like  a  priest 
who  should  take  the  holy  cup  and  give  drink  to  swine,  or 
gather  dung  into  it." 

"Thy  kingdom  come." — Those  who  amass  property  and 
build  magnificent  mansions,  who  strive  after  what  the  world 
can  give,  and  utter  this  prayer  with  their  lips,  resemble  those 
huge  organ  pipes  which  incessantly  sing  with  all  their  power 
in  the  churches,  without  speech,  feeling,  or  reason." 

Further  on,  Luther  attacks  the  error  of  pilgrimages,  which 
was  then  so  prevalent:  "  One  goes  to  Rome,  another  to  St. 
James,  a  third  builds  a  chapel,  and  a  fourth  endows  religious 
houses,  in  order  to  attain  to  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  but  all  ne- 
glect the  one  thing  needful,  which  is  to  become  themselves  his 
kingdom  !  Why  seek  the  kingdom  of  God  beyond  the  seas  ! 
It  is  in  thy  heart  it  should  arise." 

"  It  is  an  awful  thing,"  he  continues,  "  to  hear  us  offer  this 
petition,  '  Thy  will  be  done.'  Where  in  the  church  do  we 
see  this  '  will  of  God  V  One  bishop  rises  up  against  another 
bishop  ;  one  church  against  another  church.  Priests,  monks, 
and  nuns  quarrel,  and  thwart  and  wage  war  with  each  other, 
and  everywhere  discord  prevails.  And  yet  each  party  de- 
clares that  there  is  good  will  and  upright  intention;  and  so, 
to  the  honour  and  glory  of  God,  they  altogether  do  the  devil's 
work.  " 

"  Why  do  wc  use  the  words,  '  our  bread  V  "  he  continues,  ex- 
pounding these  words,  '  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.'  "  Be- 
cause we  do  not  pray  for  the  common  bread  that  heathens  par- 
;ake,  and  which  God  gives  to  all  men, — but  for  '  ouiJ  bread, 
.he  bread  of  those  who  are  '  children  of  the  heavenly  Father.'  " 

"  And  what  then  is  this  bread  of  God  ]  It  is  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord,     '  I  am  the  bread  of  life  which  came  down  from 
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heaven,  and  giveth  Jife  to  the  world.'  Therefore  let  no  one 
be  deluded:  whatever  sermons  and  instructions  do  not  exhibit 
and  make  known  Jesus  Christ,  cannot  be  the  daily  bread  and 
nourishment  of  souls."  , 

"Of  what  use  is  it  that  such  bread  has  been  provided,  if  it 
is  not  served  up,  and  so  we  are  unable  to  partake  of  it  1  It  is 
as  if  a  noble  feast  were  prepared,  and  none  were  ready  to 
distribute  the,  bread,  to  place  the  meat  on  table,  or  fill  the  cups, 
and  so  the  guests  should  be  reduced  to  feed  on  the  mere  sight 
and  smell.     Therefore  we  must  preach  Christ  alone. 

"  But,  say  you,  what  is  it  to  know  Christ  1  and  what  good 
will  come  of  it  1  I  answer  ;  to  learn  and  know  Christ,  is  to 
understand  what  the  Apostle  declares,  namely  :  that  '  Christ 
is  made  unto  us  of  God,  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctification, 
and  "redemption.'  Now  you  understand  that,  if  you  acknow- 
ledge  all  your  wisdom  mere  blameworthy  foolishness,  your 
righteousness  a  criminal  iniquity,  your  holiness  a  guilty  pol- 
lution, your  redemption  a  miserable  sentence  of  condemnation  ; 
if  you  feel  that  you  are  truly,  before  God,  and  before  all  créa 
tures,  a  fool,  a  sinner,  an  impure  and  condemned  man  ;  if  you 
manifest,  not  by  word  alone,  but  from  the  bottom  of  your  heart, 
and  by  your  works, — that  there  is  neither  salvation  nor  com- 
fort for  you,  save  only  in  Chriât.  To  believe  is  nothing 
else  than  feeding  on  this  bread  from  heaven." 

Thus  Luther  faithfully  adhered  to  his  resolution  to  open  the 
eyes  of  a  blinded  people,  whom  the  priests  were  leading  at 
their  pleasure.  His  writings,  rapidly  dispersed  throughout 
Germany,  called  up  a  new  light,  and  shed  abundantly  the 
seed  of  truth  on  a  soil  well  prepared  for  it.  But  while  attend- 
ing to  those  who  were  at  a  distance,  he  did  not  forget  those 
who  were  nigh  at  hand. 

The  Dominicans,  from  their  pulpit,  anathematized  the  in- 
famous heretic.  Luther, — the  man  of  the  people,  and  who, 
if  he  had  desired  it,  could,  by  a  few  words,  have  called  up  the 
popular  fury  against  them, — disdained  such  triumphs,  and 
thought  only  of  instructing  his  hearers. 

And  he  did  so.     His  reputation,  which  spread  more  and 
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more  widely,  and  the  boldness  with  which  he  lifted  the  banner 
of  Christ  in  the  midst  of  an  enslaved  Church,  increased  the 
eager  attendance  on  his  preaching  at  Wittemberg.  The  crowd 
of  hearers  was  more  considerable  than  ever.  Luther  went 
straight  to  his  mark.  One  day,  having  ascended  the  pulpit, 
he  undertook  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  repentance,  and  on  this 
occasion  he  pronqunced  a  discourse  which  became  afterwards 
very  celebrated,  and  in  which  he  laid  down  -some  of  the 
grounds  of  the  evangelical  doctrine. 

He  first  contrasted  man's  pardon  with  God's  pardon. 
"There  are,"  said  he,  "two  kinds  of  remission:  the  remission 
of  the  penalty,  and  the  remission  of  the  sin.  The  first  recon- 
ciles outwardly  the  offender  with  the  Church.  The  second, 
which  is  the  heavenly  grace,  reconciles  the  offender  with 
God.  If  a  man  does  not  find  in  himself  that  peace  of  con- 
science, that  joy  of  heart  which  springs  from  God's  remission 
of  sin,  there  is  no  indulgence  that  can  help  him,  though  he 
should  buy  all  that  had  ever  been  offered  upon  earth." 

He  continues  :  "  They  wish  to  do  good  works  before  their 
sins  are  forgiven  them, — whilst  jt  is  indispensable  that  our 
sins  be  pardoned  before  good  works  can  be  done.  It  is  not 
works  which  banish  sin;  but  drive  out  sin  and  you  will  have 
works.*  For  good  works  must  be  done  with  a  joyful  heart,  and 
q  good  conscience  toward  God,  that  is,  with  remission  of  sins." 

He  then  comes  to  the  chief  object  of  this  sermon,  which 
was  also  the  great  end  of  the  whole  Reformation.  The 
Church  had  put  itself  in  the  place  of  God  and  his  word  :  he 
rejects  her  assumption,  and  shows  every  thing  to  depend  on 
faith  in  God's  word. 

t;  The  remission  of  the  sin  is  out  of  the  power  of  pope,  bishop, 
priest,  or  any  man  living;  and  rests  solely  on  the  word  of 
Christ,  and  on  thine  own  faith.  For  Christ  did  not  design 
that  our  comfort,  our  hope,  and  our  salvation,  should  be  built 
on  a  word  or  work  of  man,  but  solely  on  himself,  on  his  work, 
and  on  his  word.  Thy  repentance  and  thy  works  may 

*  Nicht  die  Werke  treiben  die  Si'inde  aus  ;  sondern  die  Austrcibung 
der  Siinde  thut  gute  Werke.     (L  Opp.  (L.)  xvii.  p.  1G2.) 
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deceive  thee;  but  Christ,  thy  God.  will  not  deceive  thee,  nor 
will  he  falter,  and  the  devil  shall  not  overthrow  his  words."* 

"  A  pope  or  a  bishop  has  no  more  power  to  remit  sin  than 
the  humblest  priest.  And  even,  without  any  priest,  every 
christian,  even  though  a  woman  or  a  child,  can  do  the  same.f 
For  if  a  simple  believer  say  to  thee,  '  God  pardon  thy  sin  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,' — and  thou  receive  that  word  with 
firm  faith,  and  as  though  God  himself  spake  it  to  thee — thou 
art  absolved." 

"  If  thou  dost  not  believe  that  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee, 
thou  makest  thy  God  a  liar,  and  showest  thyself  to  hold  more 
to  thy  vain  thoughts  than  to  God  and  his  word." 

"  Under  the  Old  Testament,  neither  priest,  nor  king,  nor 
prophet,  had  authority  to  declare  remission  of  sins.  But  un- 
der the  New,  every  believer  has  this  power.  The  Church  is 
full  of  remi.-sion  of  sins.J  If  a  devoted  Christian  should  com- 
fort thy  conscience  by  the  word  of  the  cross,  whether  that 
Christian  be  a  man  or  woman,  young  or  old,  receive  that  com- 
fort with  such  faith  as  to  endure  death  a  hundred  times,  rather 
than  doubt  that  God  has  ratified  it.  Repent  ;  do  all  the  works 
thou  canst;  but  let  faith  in  pardon  through  Christ,  hold  the 
first  rank,  and  command  the  whole  field  of  your  warfare."^ 

Thus  spake  Luther  to  his  surprised  and  delighted  hearers. 
All  the  superstructures  which  presumptuous  priests  had  raised 
for  their  own  gain  between  God  and  the  soul  of  man  were 
thrown  down,  and  man  brought  face  to  face  with  his  God. 
The  word  of  forgiveness  now  descended  pure  from  on  high 
without  passing  through  a  thousand  corrupting  channels. 
That  the  witness  of  God  should  be  received,  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  that  men  should  attach  to  it  their  delusive  seal. 
The  monopoly  of  the  priestly  caste  was  abolished  ;  the  Church 
was  delivered  from  her  thraldom. 

*  Christus  dein  Gott  wird  dir  nio.ht  liigen,  noch  vvanken.  (L.  Opp 
(L  )  xvii.  p.  1G2. 

■f  Ob  es  schon  ein  Weib  odcrtiin  kind  wiiro.     (Ibid.) 

I  Also  sielist  du  dass  die  g;uize  Kirche  voll  von  Vergebung  del 
Siinden  is»t.     (Ibid.) 

S  Und  Iiauptmann  im  Felde  bleibe.     (Ibid.) 
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Meanwhile   it  was  become  needful  that  the  flame  that  had 
been  lighted  up  in  Wittemberg  should  be  kindled  elsewhere 
Luther,  not  satisfied  with  proclaiming  the  truth  of  the  Gospel 
in  the  place  of  his  own  abode,  as  well  to  the  students  as  to  the 
people,  was  desirous  to  scatter  in  other  plaees  the  seeds  of  sound 
doctrine.     In  the  spring  of  1518  the  order  of  the  Augustines 
held  its  chapter  general  at   Heildelberg.     Luther  was  sum- 
moned thither  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  or- 
der.    His  friends  made  every  effort  to   dissuade  him  from*un- 
dertaking  this  journey.      In  truth,  the  monks  had  laboured  to 
make  the  name  of  Luther    hated  in  all  the   places  he  would 
have  to  pass  through.      To  insult  they  added  threats.     A  little 
matter  would  suffice  to  raise  a  tumult  on  his  journey,  in  which 
he  might   fall   a  victim.     "  Or  else,"  said  his  friends,  "  what 
they  dare  not  do  by  violence,  they  will  accomplish  by  treach- 
ery and  fraud."*     But  Luther   never  allowed  himself  to  be 
stopped  short  in  the  performance  of  a  duty  by  fear  of  danger 
however  imminent.     Accordingly,  he    was  deaf  to  the  timid 
suggestions  of  his  friends:  he  plainly  shewed  in  whom  he  put 
his  trust,  and  under  whose  protection  he  was  resolved  to  under- 
take this  dreadfuLjourney.     Then  the  festival  of  Easter  being 
terminated,  he  quietly  set. out  on  foot,f  the  13th  April,  1518. 

He  took  with  him  a  guide,  named  Urban,  who  carried  his 
little  baggage,  and  was  to  accompany  him  as  fir  as  Wurtz- 
burg.  What  thoughts  must  have  crowded  the  heart  of  this 
servant  of  the  Lord,  during  his  journev  !  At  V/eissenfels, 
the  pastor,  who  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  him,  recog- 
nised him  immediately  as  the  Doctor  of  Wittemberg,  and  re- 
ceived him  cordially.;):  At  Erfurth,  two  other  brethren  of  the 
order  of  the  Augustines  joined  company  with  him.  At  Ju- 
denbach,  the  three  travellers  met  Degenhard  Pfeffinger,  the 
confidential  adviser  of  the  Elector,  and  were  entertained  by 
him  at  the  inn.  '•'  I  had  the  pleasure,"  writes  Luther  to  Spa- 
iatin,  "of  makingthe  rich  lord  poorer  by  some groschen  ;  you 
know  how  I  love  on  all  occasions  to  levy  contributions  on  the 

*  L.  Epp.  i.  p.  98.  t  Pedester  veniam.     (Ibid.) 

X  L.  Epp.  i.  p.  105. 
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rich  for  the  advantage  of  the  poor;  especially  when  the  rich 
are  friends  of  mine."*  He  reached  Coburg,  overcome  with 
fatigue.  "All  goes  well,  by  God's  favour,"  wrote  he,  "un- 
less it  be  that  I  must  acknowledge  myself  to  have  sinned  in 
undertaking  this  journey  on  foot.  But  for  that  sin  1  think  I 
have  no  need  of  any  indulgence,  for  my  contrition  is  perfect, 
and  the  satisfaction  ^plenary.  I  am  exhausted  with  fatigue, 
and  all  the  conveyances  are  full.  Is  not  this  enough,  and 
more  than  enough,  of  penance,  contrition,  and  satisfaction  T'f 

The  Reformer  of  Germany,  not  finding  room  in  the  public 
conveyances,  nor  any  one  willing  to  give  up  his  place  to  him, 
was  obliged,  on  the  following  morning,  notwithstanding  his 
weariness,  to  set  out  again  from  Coburg,  on  foot.  He  arrived 
at  Wurtzburg  the  second  Sunday  after  Easter,  towards  evening. 
From  thence  he  sent  back  his  guide. 

It  was  in  this  town  that  the  Bishop  of  Bibra  resided,  who 
had  received  his  theses  with  so  much  approbation.  Luther 
was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  him  from  the  Elector  of  Saxony. 
The  Bishop,  delighted  with  the  opportunity  thus  offered  of 
becoming  personally  acquainted  with  this  courageous  cham- 
pion of  the  truth,  immediately  invited  him  to  the  episcopal 
palace.  He  himself  went  to  meet  him,  addressed  him  very 
affectionately,  and  offered  to  procure  him  a  guide  as  far  as 
Heidelberg.  But  Luther  had  met  at  Wurtzburg  his  two 
friends,  the  Vicar-general  Staupitz,  and  Lange,  the  Prior  of 
Erfurth,  and  had  been  offered  a  seat  in  their  carriage.  He 
therefore  thanked  Bibra  for  his  proffered  kindness,  and  the 
next  day  the  three  friends  set  out  from  Wurtzburg.  They 
travelled  in  this  manner  for  three  days,  conversing  together. 
On  the  21st  of  April  they  reached  Heidelberg.  Luther 
alighted  at  the  convent  of  the  Augustines. 

The  Elector  of  Saxony  had  given  him  a  letter  for  the  Count 
Palatine  Wolfgang,  Duke  of  Bavaria.  Luther  repaired  to 
his  magnificent  castle,  the  delightful  situation  of  which  is  even 
at  this  day  the  admiration  of  strangers.  The  monk,  a  native 
of  the  plains  of  Saxony,  had  a  heart  capable  of  admiring  the 

♦  L.  Epp.  i.  p.  104.  t  Ibid,  ion 
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picturesque  situation  of  Heidelberg,  commanding  the  two 
beautiful  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Necker.  He  delivered 
his  letter  of  recommendation  to  John  Simler,  the  steward  of 
the  household.  The  latter,  on  reading  it,  observed  :  "  Truly, 
you  have  a  valuable  letter  of  credit  here."*  The  Count  Pala- 
tine received  Luther  very  graciously.  He  invited  him 
repeatedly  to  his  table,  together  with  Lange  and  Staupitz.  It 
was  a  great  comfort  to  Luther  to  meet  with  so  fiiendly  a  re- 
ception. (:  We  were  very  happy  together,"  says  he,  "  and 
amused  each  other  with  agreeable  and  pleasant  conversation, 
taking  our  repast,  examining  the  beauties  of  the  Palatine 
palace,  admiring  the  ornaments,  the  armoury,  cuirasses,  and 
every  \Jng  remarkable  that  this  celebrated  and  truly  royal 
castle  contains."! 

But  Luther  had  another  task  to  perform.  He  must  work 
while  it  was  yet  day.  Called  for  a  time  to  a  university  which 
exercised  an  extensive  influence  over  the  west  and  south  of 
Germany,  he  was  there  to  strike  a  blow  which  should  put  in 
movement  the  churches  of  those  countries.  He  began  there- 
fore to  write  some  theses,  which  he  proposed  to  maintain  in  a 
public  disputation.  Such  disputations  were  not  unusual  ;  but 
Luther  felt  that,  to  make  this  useful,  it  must  be  of  a  striking 
character.  His  natural  disposition,  moreover,  prompted  him 
to  present  truth  in  a  paradoxical  form.  The  professors  of  the 
university  would  not  suffer  the  disputation  to  take  place  in 
their  great  hall.  A  room  was,  therefore,  engag-ed  in  the  con- 
vent of  the  Augustines,  and  the  26th  of  April  was  fixed  for 
the  discussion. 

Heidelberg  at  a  later  period  received  the  evangelical  doc- 
trine. One  who  was  present  at  the  conferrence  in  the  convent 
of  the  Augustines  might  have  then  foreseen,  that  that  confer- 
ence would  one  day  bear  fruit. 

The  reputation  of  Luther  attracted  a  numerous  auditory, — 
professors,  courtiers,  burghers,  students,  came  in  crowds.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  Doctor's  "  paradoxes," — for  by  that 

*  Ihr  habt,  bei  Gott,  einen  kôstlichen  Credenz.    (L.  Epp.  1.  ii.) 
t  L.  Epp.  1.  iii. 
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name  he  designated  his  theses.  Even  in  our  day,  perhaps, 
some  might  give  them  no  better  name  ;  yet  it  would  be  easy 
to  render  them  in  propositions  obvious  to  common  sense. 

"  1.  The  law  of  God  is  a  salutary  rule  of  life  ;  and  yet  it 
cannot  help  man  in  the  obtaining  of  righteousness  ;  but  on  the 
contrary  impedes  him." 

'■  3.  Works  of  men,  let  them  be  as  fair  and  good  as  they 
may,  are  yet  evidently  nothing  but  mortal  sins." 

"  4.  Works  that  are  of  God,  however  unsightly  and  evil  in 
appearance,  have  yet  an  endless  efficacy." 

"7.  The  works  of  the  righteous  themselves  would  be 
mortal  sins, — if,  from  a  holy  reverence  of  the  Lord,  they  did 
not  fear  that  their  works  might  indeed  be  mortal  sins."* 

"  9.  To  say  that  works  done  out  of  Christ  are  truly  dead 
works, — but  not  mortal  sins, — is  a  dangerous  forgetfulness  of 
the  fear  of  God." 

"  13.  Free  will,  since  the  fall  of  man,  is  but  an  empty 
word  ;  and  if  man  does  all  he  can,  he  still  sins  mortally." 

"  16.  A  man  who  dreams  he  can  attain  to  grace  by  doing 
all  that  is  in  his  power,  adds  sin  to  sin, — andisdoubly  guilty." 

"  18  It  is  certain  that  man  must  altogether  despair  of  his 
own  ability,  if  he  would  be  made  capable  of  receiving  the 
grace  of  Christ." 

"  21.  A  theologian  of  this  world  calls  good — evil,  and 
evil — good  ;  but  a  teacher  of  the  cross  is  a  teacher  of  truth." 

"  22.  The  wisdom;  which  applies  itself  to  learn  the  invisi- 
ble perfections  of  God  from  his  works,  puffs  up,  blinds,  and 
hardens  men." 

"23.  The  law  calls  forth  God's  anger:  slays,  accurses, 
judges,  and  condemns,  whatsoever  is  not  in  CAm?.'"f 

"  24.  Yet  this  wisdom  (.§  22,)  is  not  an  evil  ;  and  the  law 
(§.  23,)  is  not  to  be  rejected;  but  he  who  learns  not  the  wis- 
dom of  God  under  the  Cross,  turns  to  evil  whatever  is  good." 

*  Justorum  opera  cssent  martalia,  nisi  pio  Dei  timorc  ab  ipsismctjustis 
ut  mortalia  timerentur.     (L.  Opp.  Int.  i.  55.) 

t  Lex  iram  Dei  operatur,  oocidit,  maledicit,  reumfacit,  judicat,  damnât, 
«ruicquid  non  est  in  Clrtisto.     (Ibid.) 
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"25  That  man  is  not  justified  who  does  many  works  ;  but 
ho  who,  without  having  yet  done  works,  has  much  faith  in. 
Christ." 

"  26.  The  law  says.  '  Do  this,'  and  what  it  enjoins  is  never 
done;  Grace  says,  'Believe  in  him,' and  immediately  all  is 
perfected."* 

"28.  The  love  of  God  finds  nothing  in  man,  but  creates  in 
him  what  he  loves.  Man's  love  is  the  gift  of  his  well  be- 
loved"! 

Five  doctors  of  divinity  attacked  these  theses.  They  had 
read  them  with  the  surprise  that  their  novelty  excited.  Such 
theology  seemed  to  them  extravagant.  They,  however,  en- 
tered on  the  discussion,  as  Luther  tells  us,  with  a  courtesy 
which  inspired  him  with  much  esteem  for  them  ;  yet  with 
great  earnestness  and  discernment.  Luther,  on  his  part,  mani- 
fested unusual  mildness  in  his  mode  of  reply,  unrivalled  pa- 
tience in  listening  to  the  objections  of  his  opponents,  and  all 
the  quickness  of  St.  Paul  in  solving-  the  difficulties  opposed  to 
him.  His  answers, — short,  but  full  of  the  word  of  God, — 
astonished  his  hearers.  "  He  is  exactly  like  Erasmus,"  said 
many,  "  except  that  he  surpasses  him  in  one  thing; — that  is,  he 
openly  professes  what  Erasmus  was  satisfied  with  insinuating."! 

The  disputation  was  drawing  near  to  its  close.  The  ad- 
versaries of  Luther  had,  at  least,  retreated  with  honour  from 
the  field;  the  youngest  of  them,  Doctor  George  Niger,  alone 
continued  the  contest  with  the  powerful  disputant  ;  alarmed  at 
the  bold  propositions  of  the  Augustine  monk,  and  not  know- 
ing what  argument  to  have  recourse  to,  he  exclaimed,  with  an 
accent  of  fear,  "  If  our  peasantry  heard  such  things,  they 
would  stone  you  to  death."§  At  these  words  a  general  laugh 
went  round  the  assembly. 

*  Lex  dioit  :  Fac  !  et  nunquam  fit.  Gratia  dicit  :  Crede  in  hune,  et 
jam  facta  sunt  omnia.    (L.  Opp.  lat.  i.  55.) 

t  Amor  Dei  non  invenit  sed  créât  su  uni  diligibile  ;  amor  hominis  fit 
a  suo  diligibili. 

t  Bucer  in  Schultetet.     Annal.  Evang.  rénovât,  p.  22. 

§  Si  rustici  hœc  audirent,  certe  lapidibus  vos  obruerent  et  intcr-ficerent. 
(L.  Epp.  i.  p.  111.) 
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Yet  never  did  an  auditory  listen  with  more  attention  to  a 
theological  discussion.  The  first  words  of  the  Reformer  had 
aroused  men's  minds.  Questions,  which,  but  a  little  while 
before,  would  have  met  only  with  indifference,  were,  at  that 
hour,  teeming  with  interest.  ,An  observer  might  have  read 
in  the  countenances  of  those  present  the  new  ideas  which 
the  bold  assertions  of  the  Saxon  Doctor  awakened  in  their 
minds. 

Three  youths,  especially  were  much  affected.  One  of 
them,  by  name  Martin  Bucer,  was  a  Dominican,  of  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age,  who,  in  spite  of  the  prejudices  of  his  order, 
seemed  unwilling  to  lose  a  word  of  the  Doctor's  remarks.  A 
native  of  a  small  town  in  Alsace,  he  had,  in  his  sixteenth 
year,  entered  a  convent.  He  soon  shewed  such  capacity,  that 
the  more  enlightened  of  the  monks  formed  high  expectations 
of  him.*  "  He  will,  one  day,"  said  they,  "  be  an  honour  to 
our  order."  His  superiors  accordingly  sent  him  to  Heidel- 
berg, that  he  might  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy, 
theology,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  At  that  period,  Erasmus  pub- 
lished several  of  his  writings.  Martin  Bucer  read  them  with 
avidity. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  first  published  writings  of  Luther  ap- 
peared. The  student  of  Alsace  hastened  to  compare  the  doc 
trines  of  the  Reformer  with  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Some  mis- 
givings as  to  the  truth  of  Popery  were  then  awakened  in  his 
mind.f  It  was  in  this  way  that  light  was  spread  in  those 
days.  The  Elector  Palatine  took  notice  of  the  young  man. 
His  powerful  and  sonorous  voice  and  agreeable  manners,  his 
eloquence,  and  the  freedom  with  which  he  attacked  the  pre- 
vailing  vices,  made  his  preaching  remarkable.  Appointed 
chaplain  to  the  Elector,  he  was  fulfilling  the  functions  of  his 
office,  when  he  heard  of  Luther's  visit  to  Heidelberg.  How 
great  was  his  joy  !     He  was  among  the  first  to  repair  to  the 

"  Prudentioribus  monachis  spem  de  se  piaeclaram  excitavit.  (Melcli. 
Adam.  Vit.  Buceri,  p.  211.) 

f  Cum  doctrinam  in  cis  traditam  cum  sacris  Uteris  contulisset,  quae- 
dam  in  pontificiâ  religione  suspecta  habere  oœpit.    (Ibid.) 
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hall  of  the  convent  of  the  Augustines.  He  had  with  him 
paper,  pens,  and  ink,  intending  to  take  notes.  But  whilst  his 
hand  rapidly  traced  the  words  of  Luther,  the  hand  of  God 
wrote  in  imperishable  characters  on  his  heart  the  great  truths 
he  heard.  The  first  gleams  of  the  doctrine  of  grace  diffused 
themselves  in  his  soul  in  the  course  of  that  memorable  hour.* 
The  Dominican  was  won  to  Christ. 

Not  far  from  Bucer  sate  John  Brentz,  or  Brentius,  then 
nineteen  years  of  age.  Brentz,  son  of  a  magistrate  of  a  town 
in  Suabia,  had  been  entered  student  at  Heidelberg  in  his  thir- 
teenth year.  His  application  was  unequalled.  He  rose  at 
midnight  for  study.  This  custom  had  become  so  confirmed, 
that  in  after  life  he  could  never  sleep  after  that  hour.  But  at 
a  later  period  he  devoted  the  stillness  of  these  seasons  to  medi- 
tation on  the  Scriptures.  Brentz  was  one  of  the  first  to  dis- 
cern the  new  light  then  appearing  in  Germany.  He  hailed  it 
with  a  soul  overflowing  with  love.f  Fie  eagerly  perused  the 
writings  of  Luther.  But  how  was  he  rejoiced  at  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  him  at  Heidelberg  !  One  of  the  Doctor's 
propositions  especially  struck  young  Brentz.  It  was  this: 
"  That  man  is  not  justified  in  the  sight  of  God  who  does  many 
works;  but  he  who,  without  having  yet  done  works,  has  much 
faith  in  Christ." 

A  pious  woman  of  Heilbronn,  on  the  Necker,  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  council  of  that  town,  named  Snepf,  following  the 
example  of  Hannah,  had  dedicated  her  first-born  son  to  the 
Lord,  in  the  fervent  desire  to  see  him  devote  himself  to  the 
study  of  divinity.  This  young  man,  born  in  1495,  made 
rapid  progress  in  learning;  but  either  from  liking,  or  from 
ambition,  or  else  in  compliance  with  his  father's  desire,  he 
took  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence.  The  pious  mother  griev- 
ed to  see  her  son  Ehrhard  pursuing  a  course  different  from 
lhat  to  which  she  had  consecrated  him.     She  admonished  him, 

*  Primam   lucem  purioris  sententiee  de  justificatione  in  suo  pectore 
ensit.     (Mclch.  Adam.  Vit.  Buceri,  p.  211.) 
t  Ingens  Dei  beneficium  la;tus  Brentius  agnovit,  et  grata  mente  am 
yiexus  est.     (Ibid.) 

vol.  i.  26 
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expostulated,  and  again  and  again  reminded  him  of  her  vow  made 
at  his  birth.*  At  length,  overcome  by  his  mother's  perseverance, 
Ehrhard  Snepf  complied,  and  he  soon  had  such  a  relish  for  his 
new  studies,  that  nothing  could  have  diverted  him  from  them. 

He  was  very  intimate  with  Bucer  and  Brentz,  and  this 
friendship  continued  as  long  as  they  lived  ;  "  for,"  says  one  of 
their  historians,  "  friendships  founded  on  the  love  of  literature 
and  of  virtue  are  always  lasting."  He  was  present  with  his 
two  friends  at  the  disputation  at  Heidelberg.  The  paradoxes 
and  courageous  efforts  of  the  Doctor  of  Wittemberg  gave  a 
new  impulse  to  his  mind.  Rejecting  the  vain  opinion  of  hu- 
man merit,  he  embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  free  justification 
of  the  sinner. 

The  next  day,  Bucer  went  to  Luther.  '■  I  had,"  says  he, 
"a  familiar  private  conversation  with  him,  a  most  exquisite 
repast— of  no  ordinary  viands,  but  of  the  truths  which  he  set 
before  me.  To  every  objection  that  I  made,  the  Doctor  had  a 
ready  reply  ;  and  he  explained  every  thing  with  the  greatest 
clearness.  Oh  !  would  to  God  I  had  time  to  write  you  more 
about  it."f  Luther  was  himself  affected  with  Bucer's  deep 
emotion.  "  He  is  the  only  brother  of  his  order,"  he  wrote 
to  Spalatin,  "  who  is  sincere  ;  he  is  a  young  man  of  great 
promise.  .He  received  me  with  simplicity,  and  conversed  very 
earnestly.     He  deserves  our  love  and  confidence.''^ 

Brentz,  Snepf,  and  many  others,  moved  by  the  new  truths 
which  were  beginning  to  enlighten  their  minds,  also  visited 
Luther;  they  talked  and  conferred  with  him;  they  requested 
an  explanation  of  what  they  had  not  understood.  The  Re- 
former, leaning  on  the  word  of  God,  answered  them.  Every 
word  that  he  spoke  imparted  fresh  light  to  their  minds.  A 
new  world  seemed  to  open  before  them. 

After  the  departure  of  Luther,  these  noble-minded  men  be- 
gan to  teach  at  Heidelberg.     It  was  fit  that  they  should  carry 

*  Crebris  interpellationibus  cum  voti  quod  de  nato  ipsa  facerat  admo- 
neret,  et  a  studio  juris  ad  theologiam  quasi  convieiis  avocarct.  (Melch. 
Adami  Snepfii  Vita.) 

t  Gerdesius,  Monument.  Antiq.  &c. 

t  L.  Epp.  i.  p.  412. 
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on  what  the  man  of  God  had  begun,  and  not  leave  the  torch 
that  he  had  kindled  to  expire.  The  disciple  will  speak  when 
the  teacher  is  silent.  Brentz,  young-  as  he  was,  undertook  to 
expound  St.  Matthew's  Gospel, — at  first  in  his  own  room — 
afterwards,  when  that  apartment  was  found  too  small,  in  the 
hall  of  Philosophy.  The  theologians,  envious  at  the  con- 
course of  hearers  that  this  young  man  drew  together,  betrayed 
their  irritation.  Brentz  then  took  orders,  and  transferred  his 
lectures  to  the  college  of  the  canons  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Thus  the  fire,  already  kindled  in  Saxony,  was  communicated 
to  Heidelberg.  The  light  spread  rapidly.  This  period  has 
been  called  the  seed-time  of  the  Palatinate. 

But  it  was  not  the  Palatinate  alone  that  reaped  the  fruits  of 
that  memorable  disputation  at  Heidelberg.  These  courageous 
friends  of  the  truth  soon  became  shining  lights  in  the  Church. 
All  of  them  attained  to  eminent  stations,  and  took  a  conspi- 
cuous part  in  the  transactions  to  which  the  Reformation  gave 
birth.  Strasburg,  and  afterwards  England,  were  indebted  to 
the  labours  of  Bucer  for  a  purer  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
Snepf  first  declared  it  at  Marburg,  then  at  Stuttgard,  at  Tu- 
bingen, and  at  Jena.  And  Brentz,  after  having  laboured  at 
Heidelberg,  taught  for  a  long  time  at  Halle  in  Suabia,  and  at 
Tubingen.  We  shall  meet  with  them  again,  as  we  trace  the 
course  of  the  Reformation. 

This  disputation  carried  forward  Luther  himself.  He  in- 
creased from  day  to  day  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  "  I 
am  one  of  those,"  said  he,  "  who  have  myself  made  progress 
by  writing  for  and  instructing  others, — not  one  of  those  who, 
without  any  such  training,  have  suddenly  become  great  and 
learned  doctors." 

He  was  delighted  to  see  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
young  students  received  the  growing  truth.  This  it  was  that 
comforted  him  when  he  found  the  old  doctors  so  deeply-rooted 
in  their  opinions.  "  I  have  the  glorious  hope,"  said  he,  "that 
even  as  Christ,  when  rejected  by  the  Jews,  turned  towards  the 
Gentiles,  so  we  shall  see  the  rising  generation  receive  the 
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true  theology,  which,  these  old  men,  wedded  to  their  vain  and 
fantastical  opinions,  now  obstinately  reject."* 

The  chapter  being  ended,  Luther  proposed  returning  to 
Wittemberg:.  The  Count  Palatine  Sfave  him  a  letter  for  the 
Elector,  dated  the  1st  of  May,  in  which  he  said  that  "  the  skill 
which  Luther  had  shewn  in  the  disputation  did  great  honour 
to  the  university  of  Wittemberg."  He  was  not  allowed  to 
return  on  foot.f  The  Augustines  of  Nuremberg  conducted 
him  as  far  as  Wuitzburg.  From  thence  he  went  to  Erfurth 
with  the  brethren  of  that  ei'.y.  Immediately  on  his  arrival, 
he  paid  a  visit  to  his  former  master,  Jocodus.  The  old  pro 
fessor,  much  grieved  and  scandalized  at  the  course  his  pupL 
had  taken,  was  accustomed  to  prefix  to  all  Luther's  proposi 
tions  a  tkcta,  the  letter  which  the  Greeks  made  use  of  to  de- 
note condemnation."!  On  several  occasions  he  had  written  to 
the  yo'ung  doctor  in  a  style  of  reproach.  The  latter  wished 
to  answer  those  letters  by  word  of  mouth.  Not  being  admit 
ted,  he  wrote  to  his  master:  "All  the  university,  with  the  ex 
ception  of  one  licentiate,  think  as  I  do.  Nay,  more:  the 
Prince,  the  Bishop,  several  other  prelates,  and  all  the  most 
enlightened  of  our  citizens,  declare  unanimously  that  till  now 
they  never  knew  or  understood  Christ  and  his  Gospel.  I  am 
willing  to  receive  your  reproofs.  And  even  should  they  be 
harsh,  they  will  appear  -gentle  to  me.  Open  your  heart, 
therefore,  without  fear  ;  express  your  displeasure:  I  will  not 
and  cannot  be  angry  with  you.  God  and  my  own  conscience 
are  my  witnesses."§ 

The  old  doctor  was  affected  by  these  expressions  of  his 
former  pupil.  He  wished  to  try  whether  there  were  nc 
means  of  removing  the  condemnatory  theta.  They  talked 
over  the  subject,  but  to  no  purpose.  "  I  made  him  understand, 
however,"  says  Luther,  "that  all  their  dogmas  were  like  that 
creature  which    is   said  to   devour  itself.     But   it   is  useless 

*  L.  Epp.  i.  p.  112. 

t  Veni  aulem  curru  qui  ieram  pedestcr.     (L.  Epp.  i.  p.  110.) 

t  Omnibus  plaçais  meis  nigrum  theta  prcefigit.     (Ibid.  p.  111.) 

§  L.  Epp,i.  p.  111. 
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to  talk  to  a  deaf  man.  These  doctors  cling  to  their  petty 
distinctions,  though  they  confess  that  they  have  nothing  to 
confirm  them  but  what  they  call  the  light  of  natural  reason, 
— a  gloomy  chaos  to  us  who  proclaim  the  one  and  only 
light,  Christ  Jesus."* 

Luther  quitted  Erfurth  in  the  carriage  belonging  to  the 
convent,  which  took  him  to  Eisleben.  From  thence  the 
Augustines  of  the  place,  proud  of  the  doctor  who  had  done 
such  honour  to  their  order  and  their  town,  which  was  his  na- 
tive place,  furnished  him  with  horses  to  proceed  to  Wittem- 
berg  at  their  expense.  Every  one  wished  to  show  some  mark 
ôf  affection  and  esteem  to  this  extraordinary  man,  whose  fame 
was  daily  increasing. 

He  arrived  on  the  Saturday  after  Ascension  day.  The 
journey  had  done  him  good,  and  his  friends  thought  him  look- 
ing stronger  and  in  better  health  than  before  he  set  out.f 
They  rejoiced  at  all  that  he  related.  Luther  res'ed  for  a 
while  after  the  fatigue  of  his  journey  and  his  dispute  at  Heid- 
elberg ;  but  this  rest  was  only  a  preparation  for  severer  labours. 

*  Nisi  dictamine  rationis  naturalis,  quod  apud  nos  idem  est  quod 
chaos  tenebratum,  qui  non  praedieamus  aliam  luoem  quam  Christum 
Jesum  lucem  veratn  et  solam.     (L.  Epp.  i.  p.  111.) 

+  Ita  ut  nonnullis  videar  factus  habilior  et  corpulentior.  (L.  Epp, 
i.p.111.) 
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luther  before  the  legate. 
May  to  December,  1518. 


*> 


At  length  Truth  had  raised  its  head  in  the  midst  of  the  na- 
tions of  Christendom.  Having  triumphed  over  the  inferior 
instruments  of  the  papal  power,  it  was  now  to  enter  upon  a 
struggle  with  its  head  himself.  We  are  about  to  contemplate 
Luther  4n  close  conflict  with  Rome. 

It  was  after  his  return  from  Heidelberg  that  Luther  ad- 
vanced to  the  attack.  His  first  Theses  on  the  indulgences  had 
been  imperfectly  understood.  He  resolved  to  set  forth  their 
meaning  more  plainly.  He  had  found,  by  the  clamours  pro- 
ceeding from  the  blindness  and  hatred  of  his  enemies,  how  im- 
portant it  was  to  gain  over  to  the  side  of  the  truth  the  more 
enlightened  portion  of  the  nation: — he  decided  therefore  to  ap- 
peal to  its  judgment,  by  presenting  to  it  the  grounds  on  which 
his  new  conviction  rested.  It  was  quite  necessary  to  invite 
the  decision  of  Rome;  he  did  not  hesitate  to  send  thither  his 
explanations;  while  with  one  hand  he  held  them  forth  to  all 
his  impartial  and  enlightened  fellow-countrymen,  he,  with  the 
other,  laid  them  before  the  footstool  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff! 

These  explanations  of  his  theses,  which  he  called  solutions* 
were  written  with  great  moderation.  Luther  tried  to  soften 
the  passages  that  had  occasioned  irritation,  and  evinced  a 
genuine  modesty.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  manifested  an 
immoveable  conviction,  and  courageously  defended  every  pro- 

*  L.  Opp.  Leipfiig.  xvii.  p.  29  to  113. 
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position  that  truth  obliged  him  to  maintain.  He  repeated, 
once  more,  that  every  Christian  who  truly  repented  had  re- 
mission of  sins  .without  any  indulgence;  that  the  Pope  had 
no  more  power  than  the  lowest  priest  to  do  anything  beyond 
simply  declaring  the  forgiveness  that  God  had  already  grant- 
ed ;  that  the  treasury  of  the  merits  of  saints,  administered  by 
the  Pope  was  a  pure  fiction  :  and  that  holy  Scripture  was 
the  sole  rule  of  faith.  But  let  us  listen  to  his  own  statement 
of  some  of  these  things. 

He  begins  by  laying  down  the  nature  of  true  repentance, 
and  contrasts  that  act  of  God,  by  which  man  is  regenerated 
with  the  mummeries  of  the  Romish  Church.  \J' The  Greek- 
word  ikSTOMosirs"  said  he,  "  signifies,  put  on  a  new  spirit, 
a  new  mind, — take  to  you  a  new  nature,  so  that,  ceasing  to  be 
earthly,  you  may  become  heavenly  ;  Christ  is  a  teacher  of 
the  spirit,  and  not  of  the  letter,  and  his  words  are  spirit  and 
life."  Thus  he  teaches  a  repentance  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and 
not  those  outward  penances  which  the  haughtiest  sinner  may 
perform  without  any  real  humiliation. — he  requires  a  repent- 
ance, which  may  be  wrought  in  every  situation  of  life, — un- 
der the  purple  robe  of  kings,  under  the  priest's  cassock,  the 
prince's  hat, — in  the  midst  of  the  splendours  of  Babylon, 
where  Daniel  dwelt, — as  well  as  under  the  monk's  frock,  or 
the  mendicant's  rags.* 

Further  on  we  read  these  bold  words:  "  I  care  little  what 
pleases  or  displeases  the  Pope.  He  is  a  man  like  other  men. 
There  have  been  many  popes  who  have  not  only  taken  up 
with  errors  and  vices,  but  things  yet  more  extraordinary.  I 
listen  to  the  Pope  as  pope,  that  is.  when  he  speaks  in  the 
canons,  agreeably  to  the  canons  or  regulates  any  matter  con- 
jointly with  a  council,— but  not  when  he  speaks  of  his  own 
mind.  If  I  acted  on  any  other  rule,  might  I  not  be  required 
to  say,  with  those  who  know  not  Jesus  Christ,  that  the  hor- 
rible massacres  of  Christians,  by  which  Julius  II.  was  stained, 
were  the  good  deeds  of  a  kind  shepherd  of  the  Lord's  sheep  ?"f 
"  I  must  needs  wonder,"  he  continues,  "  at  the  simplicity  of 
*  On  the  first  Thesis.  t  Thesis  26. 
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those  who  have  said  that  the  two  swords  in  the  Gospel  repre 
sent  the  one  the  spiritual,  the  otherthe  temporal  power.  True 
it  is,  that  the  Pope  holds  a  sword  of  Iron,  and  thus  offers  him- 
self to  the  view  of  Christians  not  as  a  tender  father,  but  as  an 
awful  tyrant.  Alas!  God,  in  his  anger,  hath  given  us  the 
sword  we  preferred,  and  withdrawn  that  which  we  despised. 
Nowhere,  in  all  the  earth,  have  there  been  more  cruel  wars 
than  among-  Christians.  Why  did  not  the  same  ingenious 
critic  who  supplied  this  fine  commentary,  interpret  the  narra- 
tive of  the  two  keys  delivered  to  St.  Peter  in  the  same  subtle 
manner,  and  establish,  as  a  dogma  of  the  Church,  that  one 
serves  to  unlock  the  treasury  of  heaven,  and  the  other  the  trea- 
sures of  this  world?"* 

"  It  is  impossible,"  says  he,  "  for  a  man  to  be  a  Christian 
without  having  Christ  ;  and,  if  he  has  Christ,  he  has,  at  the 
same  time,  all  that  is  in  Christ.  What  gives  peace  to  the  con- 
science is  that,  by  faith,  our  sins  are  no  more  ours,  but  Christ's, 
iipon  whom  God  hath  laid  them  all  ;  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  Christ's  righteousness  is  ours,  to  whom  God  hath 
given  it.  Christ  lays  his  hand  upon  us,  and  we  are  healed. 
He  casts  his  mantle  upon  us,  and  we  are  clothed  ;  for  he  is  the 
glorious  Saviour,  blessed  for  ever."f 

With  such  views  of  the  riches  of  salvation  by  Christ,  there 
could  no  longer  be  any  need  of  indulgences. 

At  the  same  time  that  Luther  thus  attacked  the  papal  rule, 
he  spoke  honourably  of  Leo  X.  "The  times  we  live  in," 
said  he,  "  are  so  evil,  that  even  persons  of  the  highest  station 
have  no  power  to  help  the  Church.  We  have  at  this  time  a 
very  good  Pope  in  Leo  X.  His  sinceiity  and  learning  are  a 
matter  of  joy  to  us.  But  what  can  he  do  alone,  amiable  and 
gracious  as  he  is?  He  deserved,  assuredly,  to  be  elected 
Pope  in  better  times.  In  these  days  we  deserved  none  but  such 
as  Julius  II.  or  Alexander  VI." 

He  then  came  to  this  point. — "  I  will  speak  out,  in  a  few 
words  and  boldly. — The  Church  requires  to  be  reformed.  And 
it  is  a  work  neither  for  one  man,  as  the  Pope, — nor  for  several 

♦  Thesis  HO.  t  Thesis  37. 
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as  the  cardinals  and  fathers  in  council  assembled, — but  for  the 
whole  world;  or  rather  it  is  a  work  which  appertains  to  God 
alone.  As  to  the  time  when  such  Reformation  shall  com- 
mence, he  only  knows  it  who  has  appointed  all  time.  The 
barriers  are  thrown  down,  and  it  is  no  longer  in  our  power  to 
restrain  the  overflowing  billows." 

These  are  a  few  of  the  declarations  and  thoughts  which 
Luther  addressed  to  the  more  enlightened  of  his  countrymen. 
Whitsuntide  was  drawing  near,  and  thus  it  was  at  the  same 
season  which  the  apostles  rendered  to  their  risen  Saviour 
the  first  testimony  of  their  faith,  that  Luther,  the  new  apostle, 
published  this  animated  testimony,  in  which  he  breathed  forth 
his  ardent  desired  for  the  resurrection  of  the  Church.  On 
Whitsun-eve,  22d  May,  1518,  he  despatched  this  writing  to 
the  Bishop  of  Brandenburg,  his  ordinary,  accompanied  with 
these  words; 

"  Most  worthy  Father  in  God  ! 

"  It  is  now  some  time  since  a  new  and  unheard-ol  doctrine, 
concerning  the  apostolic  indulgences  began  to  be  preached  in 
these  parts  :  the  learned  and  the  unlearned  were  troubled  by 
it;  and  many  persons  known,  or  personally  unknown  to  me, 
requested  me  to  declare  from  the  pulpit,  or  by  writing,  my 
opinion  of  the  novelty — I  will  not  say  the  impudence — of  the 
doctrine  I  refer  to.  At  first  I  kept  myself  silent  and  neutral. 
But,  at  last,  things  came  to  such  a  pass,  that  the  Pope's  holi- 
ness was  compromised. 

"What  could  Idol  I  thought  it  my  part  neither  to  ap- 
prove nor  condemn  these  doctrines,  but  to  open  a  discussion  on 
this  important  subject,  till  such  time  as  the  holy  Church  should 
pronounce  upon  it. 

"  No  one  presenting  himself,  or  accepting  the  challenge  to 
a  discussion  which  I  had  invited  all  the  world,  and  my 
theses  being  considered  not  as  matter  of  debate,  but  as  propo- 
sitions dogmatically  asserted  ;* — I  find  myself  obliged  to  put 
forth  an  explanation  of  them.       Deign,  therefore,  to  accept 

*  Non  ut  dieputabilia  sed  asserta  acciperentur.     (L.  Epp.  i.  114.) 
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these  offerings*  that  I  present  to  you,  most  clement  Bishop. 
And  thai  all  may  see  that  I  am  not  acting  presumptuously,  I 
entreat  your  reverence  to  take  pen  and  ink  and  blot  out  or 
even  throw  into  the  fire  whatever  may  displease  you.  1  know 
that  Christ  needs  none  of  my  labour  or  services,  and  that  he 
can  easily,  without  my  instrumentality,  make  known  the  good 
tidings  in  his  church.  Not  that  the  denunciations  and  threats 
of  my  enemies  alaim  me.  Quite  the  contrary.  If  they  were 
not  so  wanting  in  prudence,  and  lost  to  shame,  no  one  should 
hear  or  know  anything  about  me.  I  would  immure  myself 
in  a  corner,  and  there  study  alone  for  my  own  profit.  If  this 
matter  is  not  of  God,  it  will  certainly  not  be  to  my  honour, 
nor  to  the  honour  of  any  man,  but  will  *come  to  nought. 
May  glory  and  honour  be  to  him  to  whom  alone  they  belong  !" 

Luther  was,  up  to  this  time,  under  the  influence  of  respect 
for  the  head  of  the  church:  he  gave  credit  to  Leo  for  justice 
and  a  love  of  truth.  Accordingly  he  resolved  to  write  to  him 
also.  A  week  after,  on  Trinity  Sunday,  30th  May  1518,  he 
addressed  to  him  a  letter,  of  which  the  following  are  some 
fragments. 

"  To  the  Most  blessed  Father,  Pope  Leo  X.,  Supreme 
Bishop, — brother  Martin  Luther,  an  Augustine,  wishes  eternal 
salvation  ! 

';  I  hear,  most  holy  Father,  that  evil  reports  circulate  con- 
cerning me,  and  that  my  name  is  in  bad  odour  with  your 
Holiness.  I  am  called  a  heretic,  an  apostate,  a  traitor,  and  a 
thousand  other  reproachful  names.  What  I  see  surprises  me, 
and  what  I  hear  alarms  me.  But  the  sole  foundation  of  my 
tranquillity  remains  unmoved,  being  a  pure  and  quiet  con- 
science. O,  holy  Father  !  deign  to  hearken  to  me,  who  am 
but  a  child  and  need  instruction." 

Luther  then  relates  the  affair  from  its  beginning,  and  thus 
proceeds  : 

"  Nothing  was  heard  in  all  the  taverns  but  complaints  of 
the  avarice  of  the  priests,  attacks  on  the  power  of  the  keys, 
and  of  the  supreme  bishop.     I  call   all  Germany  to  witness. 

*  Incptiaa. 
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When  I  heard  these  things,  my  zeal  was  aroused  for  the 
glory  of  Christ, — if  1  understand  my  own  heart;  or  jf  an- 
other construction  is  to  be  put  on  my  conduct, — my  young  and 
warm  blood  was  inflamed. 

'  I  represented  the  matter  to  certain  princes  of  the  Church, 
but  some  laughed  at  me,  and  others  turned  a  deaf  ear.  The 
awe  of  your  name  seemed  to  have  make  all  motionless. 
Thereupon,  1  published  this  dispute. 

"  This,  then,  holy  Father,  this  is  the  action  which  has  been 
said  to  have  set  the  whole  world  in  a  flame  ! 

"  And  now  what  am  I  to  do  ?  I  cannot  retract  what  I  have 
said,  and  I  see  that  this  publication  draws  down  on  me,  from 
all  sides,  an  inexpressible  hatred.  I  have  no  wish  to  appear  in 
the  great  world, — for  1  am  unlearned,  of  small  wit,  and  far 
too  inconsiderable  for  such  great  matters,  more  especially  in 
this  illustrious  age,  when  Cicero  himself,  if  he  were  living» 
would  be  constrained  to  hide  himself  in  some  dark  corner.* 

"But  in  order  to  appease  my  enemies  and  satisfy  the  de- 
grés of  many  friends,  I  here  publish  my  thoughts.  I  publish 
them,  holy  Father,  that  I  may  dwell  the  more  safely  under 
your  protection.  All  those  who  desire  it  may  here  see  with 
what  simplicity  of  heart,  I  have  petitioned  the  supreme  au- 
thority of  the  Church  to  instruct  me,  and  what  respect  I  have 
manifested  for  the  power  of  the  keys.f  If  I  had  not  acted 
with  propriety,  it  would  have  been  impossible  that  the  serene 
lord  Frederic,  Duke  and  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  shines  fore- 
most among  the  friends  of  the  apostolic  and  christian  truth, 
should  have  endured  that  one,  so  dangerous  as  I  am  asserted 
to  be,  should  continue  in  his  university  of  Wittemberg. 

"Therefore,  most  holy  Father,  1  throw  myself  at  the  fecf 
of  your  Holiness,  and  submit  myself  to  you,  with  all  that  I 
have  and  all  that  I  am.  Destroy  my  cause  or  espouse  it  : 
pronounce  either  for,  or  against  me  ;  take  my  life,  or  restore 

*  "  Sed  cogit  nécessitas  me  anserem  strepere  inter  olores,"  adds  Lu- 
ther.   (L.  Epp.  i.  121.) 

t  Gluam  pure  simpliciterque  ecclesiasticam  potestatem  et  reverentiara 
clavium  quassierim  et  coluerim.    (Ibid.) 
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it,  as  you  please  ;  I  will  receive  your  voice  as  that  of  Christ 
himself,  who  présides  and  speaks  through  you.  If  I  have 
deserved  death,  I  refuse  not  to  die;*  the  earth  is  the  Lord's, 
and  all  that  therein  is.  May  He  be  praised  for  ever  and  ever. 
May  He  maintain  you  to  ail  eternity.     Amen. 

"  Signed  the  day  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  the  year  1518. 
Brother  Martin  Luther,  Augustine." 

What  humility  and  truth  in  this  fear,  or  rather  this  admis- 
sion of  Luther,  that  his  young  and  warm  blood  had  perhaps 
taken  fire  too  hastily  !  We  see  here  the  man  of  sincerity, 
who,  instead  of  presuming  on  himself,  dreads  the  influence  of 
his  passions,  even  in  such  actions  as  are  most  conformable  to 
the  commandment  of  God.  This  is  not  the  language  of  a 
proud  fanatic.  We  behold  Luther's  earnest  desire  to  gain 
over  Leo  to  the  cause  of  truth,  to  avoid  all  schism,  and  to  cause 
the  Reformation  (the  necessity  of  which  he  proclaimed,)  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  highest  authority  in  the  Church.  Certainly,  it 
is  not  he  who  can  be  accused  of  having  broken  up  that  unity 
of  the  western  Church,  which  so  many  of  all  sects  have  since 
regretted.  On  the  contrary,  he  gave  up  everything  but  truth 
that  he  might  maintain  it.  It  was  his  adversaries  who,  refus- 
ing to  allow  the  fulness  and  sufficiency  of  the  salvation 
wrought  by  Jesus  Christ,  tore  to  shreds  the  Lord's  vesture  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross. 

After  writing  this  letter,  Luther,  on  the  same  day,  wrote  to 
his  friend  Staupitz,  Vicar-general  of  his  order.  It  was  through 
him  that  he  resolved  to  forward  to  Leo  both  his  "  Solutions" 
and  his  letter. 

"  I  beg  of  you,"  said  he,  "  to  receive  with  favour  the  poor 
productions  that  I  send  you,f  and  to  forward  them  to  the  ex- 
cellent Pope  Leo  X.  Not  that  I  mean  by  this  to  draw  you 
into  the  peril  in  which  I  stand  ;  I  am  resolved  myself  to  in- 
*  Q.uare,  beatissime  Pater,  prostratum  me  pedibus  tuoe  Beatitudinis 
offero,  cum  omnibus  quoc  sum  ct  habco  ;  vivifica,  occide  •  voca,  revoca  ; 
approba,  reproba,  ut  placuerit.  Vocem  tuam  vocem  Christi  in  te  praesi. 
dentis  et  loquentis  agnoscam.  Si  mortem  merui,  mori  non  recusabo. 
(L.  Epp.  i.  p.  121.) 
t  The  Solutions. 
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cur  the  whole  danger.  Christ  will  look  to  it,  and  make  it  ap- 
pear whether  what  I  have  said  comes  from  him  or  myself, — 
Christ,  without  whom  the  Pope's  tongue  cannot  move,  nor 
the  hearts  of  kings  decree. 

"  As  for  those  who  threaten  me,  I  have  no  answer  for  them 
but  the  saying  of  Reuchlin  :  <  The  poor  man  has  nothing  to 
fear,  for  he  has  nothing  to  lose.'*  I  have  neither  money  nor 
estate,  and  I  desire  none.  If  I  have  sometimes  tasted  of  hon- 
our and  good  report,  may  He  who  has  begun  to  strip  me  of 
them  finish  his  work.  All  that  is  left  me  is  this  wretched 
body,  enfeebled  by  many  trials — let  them  kill  it  by  violence  or 
fraud,  so  it  be  to  the  glory  of  God  :  by  so  doing  they  will  but 
shorten  the  term  of  my  life  by  a  few  hours.  It  is  sufficient  for 
me  that  I  have  a  precious  Redeemer,  a  powerful  High  Priest, 
my  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I  will  praise  him  as  long  as  I  have 
breath.  If  another  will  not  join  me  in  praising  him,  what  is 
that  to  me  ?" 

In  these  words  we  read  the  innermost  heart  of  Luther. 

Whilst  he  was  thus  placing  confidence  in  Rome,  Rome  had 
thoughts  of  vengeance  against  him.  As  early  as  the  3rd  of 
April,  Cardinal  Raphael  de  Rovera  had  written  to  the  Elector 
Frederic  in  the  Pope's  name,  to  intimate  that  some  suspicion 
was  entertained  of  his  fidelity,  and  to  desire  him  to  avoid  pro- 
tecting Luther.  "  The  Cardinal  Raphael,"  observed  the  lat- 
ter, "  would  have  been  well  pleased  to  see  me  burned  alive 
by  Duke  Frederic."f  Thus  Rome  was  beginning  to  turn 
arms  against  Luther;  her  first  blow  was  directed  to  the  de- 
priving him  of  his  protector's  favour.  If  she  succeeded  in 
destroying  this  shelter  of  the  monk  of  Wittemberg,  he  would 
fall  an  easy  prey  to  her  agents. 

The  German  sovereigns  were  very  tenacious  of  their  repu- 
tation as  Christian  piinces.  The  slightest  suspicion  of  heresy 
filled  them  with  fears.  The  Roman  Court  had  skilfully  taken 
advantage  of  this  disposition  of  mind.  Frederic  had  always 
been  attached  to  the  religion  of  his  fathers.     Hence  the  Car- 

*  Gtui  pauper  est  nihil  timet,  nihil  potest  perdere.     (L.  Epp.  i.  118.) 
t  L.  Opp.  (W.)  xv.  p.  339. 
vol.  i.  27 
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dinal  Raphael's  letter  produced  a  very  considerable  impres- 
sion upon  his  mind.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Elector 
made  it  a  rule  never  to  be  hasty  in  anything.  He  knew  that 
truth  was  not  always  on  the  side  of  the  strongest.  The  dis- 
putes of  the  Empire  with  Rome  had  taught  him  to  discern  the 
interested  views  of  that  Court.  He  had  arrived  at  the  convic- 
tion that,  to  be  a  christian  prince,  it  was  not  necessary  to  be  a 
slave  to  the  Pope. 

"  He  was  not  one  of  those  profane  persons,"  says  Melanc- 
thon,  £!  who  would  stifle  all  changes  in  their  very  birth. 
Frederic  submitted  himself  to  the  will  of  God.  He  carefully 
read  the  writings  that  were  put  forth,  and  would  not  allow  any 
to  destroy  what  he  thought  true"  He  possessed  this  power. 
Besides,  being  absolute  sovereign  of  his  own  dominions,  he 
enjoyed  at  least  as  much  respect  throughout  the  Empire  as 
was  paid  to  the  Emperor  himself 

It  is  probable  that  Luther  received  some  intimation  of  this 
letter  of  Cardinal  Raphael's,  which  reached  the  Elector  on 
the  7th  of  July.  Perhaps  it  was  in  the  prospect  of  excom- 
munication, which  this  Roman  missive  seemed  to  forebode,  that 
he  ascended  the  pulpit  of  Wittemberg  on  the  15th  of  the  same 
month,  and  preached  a  discourse  on  that  topic,  which  made  a 
deep  impression  on  his  hearers.  He  explained  the  distinction 
Detween  inivard  and  outward  excommunications,  the  former 
excluding  from  communion  with  God,  and  the  latter,  from  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  h  No  one,"  said  he, 
"can  reconcile  the  fallen  soul  to  God  but  the  Lord.  No  one 
can  separate  a  man  from  communion  with  God  but  that  man 
himself,  by  his  own  sins.  |  Blessed  is  that  man  who  dies  under 
an  unjust  sentence  of  excommunication  !  Whilst,  for  righte- 
ousness' sake,  he  suffers  a  cruel  judgment  from  men,  he  receives 
from  God  the  crown  of  everlasting  happiness  1" 

Some  loudly  commended  this  bold  language;  others  were 
yet  more  enraged  by  it. 

But  Luther  did  not  now  stand  alone  ;  and  though  his  faith 
needed  no  other  support  than  that  of  God  himself,  he  had 
called  up  on  all  sides  a  power  that  prolec'ed  him  from  hisene 
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mirs.  The  voice  of  this  man  had  been  heard  by  the  whole 
German  nation.  From  his  sermons  and  writings  issued  beams 
of  light  which  awakened  and  illuminated  his  contemporaries. 
The  energy  of  his  faith  rushed  like  a  stream  of  fire  upon  the 
frozen  hearts  of  men.  The  life  which  God  had  given  to  this 
extraordinary  mind  was  imparled  to  the  dead  body^of  the 
Church.  Christendom,  which  had  remained  motionless  for 
so  many  years,  was  now  alive  with  religious  enthusiasm. 
The  popular  attachment  to  the  superstitions  of  Romanism  was 
daily  lessening;  those  who  came  with  money  in  hand  to  pur- 
chase pardon  were  every  day  fewer  ;*  and  the  reputation  of 
Luther  was  every  day  extended.  Men's  thoughts  were  di- 
rected toward  him,  and  he  was  hailed  with  affection  and  respect, 
as  the  intrepid  defender  of  truth  and  freedom. f  Doubtless  all 
did  not  penetrate  the  depths  of  the  doctrines  he  proclaimed.  It 
was  enough  for  the  greater  number  to  know  that  the  new  doc- 
tor stood  up  against  the  Pope;  and  that,  at  his  powerful  word, 
the  dominion  of  the  priests  and  monks  was  tottering  to  its  fall. 
The  attack  of  Luther  was  to  them  like  a  beacon-fire  on  a  moun- 
tain-top, which  announces  to  a  whole  people  the  moment 
for  bursting  their  bonds.  Luther  was  not  aware  of  the  influ- 
ence he  had  obtained,  till  all  the  generous  spirits  among  his 
countrymen  had  by  acclamation  acknowledged  him  their 
leader.  But  to  many  the  appearance  of  Luther  was  much 
more  than  this.  The  word  of  God.  which  he  handled  with 
so  much  power,  penetrated  to  the  souls  of  men  like  a  two- 
edged  sword.  In  many  hearts  an  ardent  desire  was  kindled 
to  obtain  the  assurance  of  pardon  and  everlasting  life.  Since 
the  first  ages  of  the  Church,  there  had  not  been  witnessed  such 
hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness.  If  the  preaching 
of  Peter  the  Hermit  and  of  Bernard  had  induced  multitudes, 
during  the  middle  ages,  to  assume  outwardly  the  symbol  of 
the  cross,  the  preaching  of  Luther  influenced  the  hearts  of 
men  to  take  up  the  true  cross, — the  truth  that  saves  the  soul. 
The  superstructure,  which  then  encumbered  the  Church,  had 

*  Rarescebant  raanus  largentium.     (Cochlseus,  7  ) 

t  Lnlhero  autem  contra  angebatur  auctoritas,  favor;  fides,  œstimatio 
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smothered  true  piety  :  the  form  had  extinguished  the  spirit. 
The  word  of  power  given  to  Luther  was  as  a  breath  of  life  to 
Christendom.  At  first  sight  the  writings  of  Luther  carried 
■with  them  the  sympathy  both  of  the  faithful  and  of  the  unbe- 
liever : — of  the  latter,  because  the  positive  doctrines,  after- 
wards to  be  established,  were  not  yet  fully  opened  ;  of  the 
former,  because  those  doctrines  were  in  principle  comprised 
in  that  living  faith,  which  his  writings  set  forth  with  so  much 
power.  Hence  the  influence  of  those  writings  was  unbounded. 
They  spread  instantaneously  throughout  Germany,  and  the 
whole  world.  Everywhere  a  persuasion  existed  that  wha 
men  now  beheld  was  not  merely  the  rise  of  a  new  sect,  but  j 
new  birth  of  the  Church  and  of  society.  Those  who  were 
then  bom  again  by  the  breath  of  God's  Spirit  rallied  round 
him.  who  had  been  instrumental  in  imparting  to  them  spiritua' 
life.  Christendom  was  divided  into  two  opposing  parties; 
the  one  contending  for  the  spirit  against  form  ;  and  the  other 
for  form  against  the  spirit.  On  the  side  of  form  there  was,  it  is 
true,  every  appearance  of  strength  and  magnificence:  on  the 
side  of  the  spirit  there  was  weakness  and  littleness.  But  form, 
void  of  the  spirit,  is  as  an  empty  body  which  the  first  breath  may 
overthrow.  Its  resemblance  of  streng'h  serves  only  to  exas- 
perate the  hostility  and  hasten  its  downfall.  Thus  the  simple 
word  of  truth  had  called  forth  a  whole  host  in  favour  of  Luther. 
It  could  not  be  otherwise,  for  the  nobles  were  beginning  to 
bestir  themselves,  and  the  empire  and  the  Church  were  al- 
ready uniting  their  forces  to  rid  themselves  of  the  trouble- 
some monk.  The  Emperor  Maximilian  was  then  holding 
an  imperial  diet  at  Augsburg.  Six  Electors  had  repaired 
thither  in  person  at  his  summons.  All  the  Germanic  states 
had  their  representatives  in  this  assembly.  The  Icings  0/ 
France,  of  Hungary,  and  of  Poland,  had  sent  ambassadors 
All  these  princes  and  envoys  displayed  great  magnificence. 
The  war  against  the  Turks  was  one  of  the  causes  for  which 
the  diet  was  held.  The  Sultan  Selim,  after  having  poisonr.i 
his  father,  and  put  his  brothers  and  their  children  to  death, 
had    carried    his   victorious    arms    into    Armenia,    Egypt, 
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and  Syria.  Serious  apprehensions  were  entertained  that 
he  might  push  forward  his  armies  into  Italy  and  Hunga- 
ry. It  was  not  long,  however,  before  death  closed  his  ca- 
reer. But  Leo  X.  did  not,  on  that  account,  abandon  the  pro- 
ject of  a  new  crusade.  His  legate  earnestly  exhorted  the  Ger- 
manic states  to  prepare  for  war.  "  Let  the  clergy,"  said  he, 
l;paya  tenth,  the  laity  a  fiftieth  part  of  their  property;  let 
each  family  furnish  the  pay  of  one  soldier  ;  let  the  rich  give 
annual  contributions,  and  all  will  go  well."  The  states,  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  bad  use  that  had  been  made  of  former  con- 
tributions, and  influenced  by  the  prudent  advice  of  the  Elector 
Frederic,  contented  themselves  with  answering  that  they 
would  consider  the  matter,  and  at  the  same  time  brought  for- 
ward new  grievances  against  Rome.  A  Latin  discourse,  pub- 
lished whilst  the  Diet  was  sitting,  boldly  pointed  out  to  the 
German  princes  the  real  danger.  "  You  wish,"  said  the  au- 
thor, "  to  expel  the  Turk.  Your  intention  is  good,  but  I  fear 
you  are  mistaken  as  to  his  person.  You  must  look  for  him  in 
Italy,  and  not  in  Asia.  Each  of  our  princes  has  power  suf- 
ficient to  defend  his  country  against  the  Turk  of  Asia;  butas 
to  the  Turk  of  Rome,  the  whole  of  Christendom  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  conquer  him.  The  former  has  not  yet  done  us  any 
harm,  the  latter  walketh  about  everywhere  thirsting  for  the 
blood  of  the  poor."* 

Another  affair  no  less  important  was  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Diet.  Maximilian  wished  to  have  his  grandson 
Charles,  who  was  already  King  of  Spain  and  Naples,  pro- 
claimed King  of  the  Romans,  and  his  successor  in  the  Im- 
perial dignity.  The  Pope  understood  his  own  interest  too 
well  to  wish  to  see  the  throne  of  the  Empire  filled  by  a  prince 
whose  power  in  Italy  might  make  him  so  formidable  to  him- 
self. The  Emperor  imagined  that  he  had  gained  over  to 
his  side  the  majority  of  the  Electors  and  of  the  states  ;  but  he 
met  with  a  decided  opposition  from  Frederic.  It  was  in  vain 
that  he  solicited  him  ;  in  vain  did  the  ministers  and  best  friends 
of  the  Elector  join  their  entreaties  to  the  solicitations  of  the 

Schrock,  K.  Gesch.  n.  d.  R   I.  p.  150. 
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Emperor;  the  Prince  was  inexorable,  and  shewed,  as  has  been 
observed,  that  he  had  firmness  of  mind  not.  to  depart  from  a 
resolution  of  which  he  had  seen  the  pioprituy.  The  Empe- 
ror's design  failed. 

From  that  time  Maximilian  sought  to  insinuate  himself  into 
the  good  graces  of  the  Pope,  in  order  to  win  hi:"  assent  to  his 
favourite  plan.  Wishing  to  give  him  a  particular  proof  of 
his  attachment,  he  wrote  to  him  (on  the  5th  of  August)  the 
following  letter  :  "  Most  holy  Father,  we  were  informed  some 
days  since,  that  a  brother  of  the  Augustine  order,  named 
Martin  Luther,  had  taken  himself  to  maintain  certain  propo- 
sitions relative  to  the  sale  of  indulgences.  What  gives  us  the 
more  concern  is,  that  the  aforesaid  brother  meets  with  many 
protectors,  amongst  whom  are  some  of  exalted  rank."  If 
youp  Holiness,  and  the  most  reverend  Fathers  of  the  Church 
(the  Cardinals)  do  not  promptly  exert  your  authority  to  put 
an  end  to  these  scandalous  proceedings,  these  mischievous 
teachers  will  not  only  seduce  the  common  people,  but  will 
involve  great  princes  in  their  destruction.  We  will  be  care- 
ful to  enforce  throughout  our  Empiie,  whatever  your  Holi- 
ness shall  decree  on  this  subject,  to  the  glory  of  Almighty  God.' 

This  letter  must  have  been  written  in  consequence  of  sorw 
rather  warm  discussion  that  Maximilian  had  had  with  Fred 
eric.  The  same  day  the  Elector  wrote  to  Raphael  de  Rovera 
He  was  doubtless  apprised  that  the  Emperor  was  addressing 
the  Roman  Pontiff,  and,  in  order  to  parry  the  blow,  he  him 
self  opened  a  communication  with  Rome. 

"It  will  ever  be  my  desire,"  said  he,  'c to  piove  my  sub 
mission  to  the  universal  Church. 

"  Therefore  have  I  never  defended  the  writings  and  discourse» 
of  Doctor  Martin  Luther.  I  hear,  however,  that  he  has  uni 
forrnly  expressed  his  willingness  to  appear,  under  a  safe-con- 
duct, before  learned,  christian,  and  impartial  judges,  to  defend 
his  doctrine,  and  to  submit  to  their  decision,  if  they  should  be 
ablo  by  the  Scriptures,  to  convince  him  of  error."f 

»  IX'fcnsores  ft  patronnn  etium  polentcs  quos  dictus  fratcr  consccutus 
est.     (Raynald  ad  an.   1518  )  t  L.  Opp.  lut.  xvii.  p.  169. 
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Leo  X.,  who,  until  this  hour,  had  allowed  the  matter  to  lake 
its  course,  roused  at  length  by  the  putcry  of  theologians  and 
monks,  now  appointed  an  ecclesiastical  court  in  Rome,  for  the 
purpose  of  judging  Luther,  and  in  which  the  Reformer's  great 
enemy,  Sylvester  Prierias,  was  at  once  accuser  and  judge. 
The  preliminaries  were  soon  arranged,  and  the  court  sum- 
moned Luther  to  appear  before  it  in  person  within  sixty  days. 

Luther  was  at  Wittemberg,  quietly  awaiting  the  good  effects 
which  he  imagined  his  submissive  letter  to  the  Pope  was  cal- 
culated to  produce,  when,  on  the  7th  August,  two  days  only  af- 
ter the  letters  from  Frederic  and  Maximilian  had  been  despatch- 
ed to  Rome,  he  received  the  summons  from  the  papal  tribunal. 
"At  the  moment  that  I  looked  for  benediction,"  said  he,  "I 
saw  thtf  thunderbolt  descend  upon  me.  I  was  like  the  Iamb 
that  troubled  the  stream  at  which  the  wolf  was  drinking. 
Tetzel  escaped,  and  I  was  devoured." 

This  summons  threw  all  Wittemberg  into  consternation, 
for,  whatever  course  Luther  might  take  he  could  not  escape 
danger.  If  he  went  to  Rome  he  would  become  the  victim  of 
his  enemies.  If  he  refused  to  appear,  he  would,  as  usual  be 
condemned  for  contumacy,  and  would  not  escape,  for  it  was 
known  that  the  Legate  had  received  from  the  Pope  an  order 
to  strain  every  nerve  to  excite  the  Emperor  and  the  German 
princes  against  Luther.  His  friends  were  alarmed.  Shall 
the  preacher  of  the  truth  go  and  risk  his  life  (:  iri  that  great 
city,  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  saints  and  of  the  martyrs  of 
Jesus?"  Shall  every  man  who  ventures  to  lift  his  head  in  the 
midst  of  the  enslaved  nations  of  Christendom  be,  on  that  ac- 
count, struck  down  ?  Shall  this  man  be  trampled  under  foot, 
who  seemed  formed  to  resist  a  power  which  nothing  had  pre- 
viously been  able  to  withstand  ?  Luther  himself  could  see  no 
one  but  the  Elector  able  to  save  him  ;  buf  he  preferred  death 
to  endangering  his  prince's  safety.  His  friends  at  last  agreed 
on  an  expedient  which  would  not  compromise  Frederic.  Let 
him  refuse  Luther  a  safe-conduct  :  the  latter  would  then  have 
a  fair  excuse  for  not  appearing  at  Rome. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  Luther  wrote  to  Spalatin  to  ask  him 
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to  use  his  influence  with  the  Elector,  to  have  his  cause  heard 
in  Germany.  "See,"  said  he,  writing  to  Staupitz,  "what 
snares  they  lay  for  me,  and  how  I  am  surrounded  by  thorns. 
But  Christ  lives  and  reigns,  the  same,  yesterday,  today,  and 
for  ever.  My  conscience  tells  me  that  I  have  taught  the  truth, 
though  truth  appears  still  more  odious  because  I  teach  it, 
The  Church  is  the  womb  of  Rebecca.  The  children  must 
struggle  together,  even  to  the  endangering  of  the  mother's 
life.*  As  to  the  rest,  pray  to  the  Lord  that  I  may  not  take  too 
much  joy  in  the  trial.  May  God  not  lay  this  sin  to  their 
charge  !" 

The  friends  of  Luther  did  not  confine  themselves  to  consul- 
tations and  complaints.  Spalatin  wrote,  on  the  part  of  the 
Elector,  to  Renner,  the  Emperor's  secretary  :  "  Doctor  Mar- 
tin will  willingly  submit  himself  to  the  judgment  of  any  of 
the  universities  of  Germany,  except  Erfurth,  Leipzic,  and 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  which  have  forfeited  their  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  impartial.  It  is  out  of  his  power  to  appear  a 
Rome  in  person."! 

The  members  of  the  university  of  Wittemberg  addressed  an 
intercessory  letter  to  the  Pope  himself.  "  His  weak  health," 
they  said,  speaking  of  Luther,  and  the  dangers  of  the  journey, 
make  it  difficult,  and  even  impossible,  that  he  should  obey  the 
order  of  your  Holiness.  His  distress  and  his  entreaties  incline 
us  to  compassionate  him.  We  beseech  you  then,  most  Holy 
Father,  as  obedient  children,  to  look  upon  him  in  the  light  of 
one  who  has  never  been  tainted  by  any  doctrines  opposed  to 
the  tenets  of  the  Romish  Church." 

The  university,  in  its  solicitude,  addressed  another  letter  the 
same  day  to  Charles  von  Miltitz,  a  Saxon  gentleman,  who 
was  chamberlain  to  the  Pope,  and  was  much  esteemed  by  him. 
In  this  letter  they  gave  a  more  decided  testimony  in  favour  of 
Luther,  than  they  had  dared  to  do  in  the  former.  "  The  re- 
verend father,  Martin  Luther,  the  Augustine,"  said  they,   "is 

*  Uterus  Kcbeccœ  est  :  parvulos  in  co  collidi  nccesse  est,  ctiam  ueqiw 
ad  periculum  matris.     (L.  Epp.  i.  p.  138.) 
t  L.  Opp.  (L.)  xvii.  p.  173. 
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the  noblest  and  most  distinguished  member  of  our  university. 
For  several  years,  we  have  been  witnesses  of  his  talent,  his 
learning,  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  arts  and  literature, 
his  irreproachable  morals,  and  his  truly  christian  deport- 
ment."*— This  strong  sympathy  of  those  about  him  is  one  of 
the  greatest  proofs  of  Luther's  worth. 

Whilst  the  result  of  this  application  was  anxiously  awaited, 
it  was  settled  with  less  difficulty  than  might  have  been  expect- 
ed. The  Legate  de  Vio,  mortified  at  his  failure  in  the  commis- 
sion he  had  received  to  excite  a  general  war  against  the  Turks, 
wished  to  give  importance  to  his  embassy  into  Germany  by 
some  other  distinguished  service.  He  thought  that  if  he  were 
to  extirpate  heresy  he  should  return  to  Rome  with  honour. 
He  therefore  petitioned  the  Pope  to  put  this  affair  into  his 
hands.  Leo,  on  his  part,  was  well  disposed  towards  Frederic, 
for  having  so  firmly  resisted  the  election  of  Charles.  He  felt 
that  he  might  again  have  need  of  his  assistance.  Without 
further  reference  to  the  former  summons,  he  commissioned  his 
Legate,  by  a  biief,  dated  the  23d  of  August,  to  investigate  the 
affair  in  Germany.  The  Pope  conceded  nothing  by  consent- 
ing to  this  mode  of  proceeding,  and  in  case  Luther  should  be 
prevailed  on  to  retract,  the  publicity  and  scandal  that  must 
have  attended  his  appearance  at  Rome  would  be  avoided. 

"  We  charge  you,"  said  the  Pope,  "to  compel  the  aforesaid 
Luther  to  appear  before  you  in  person  ;  to  prosecute  and  re- 
duce him  to  submission  without  delay,  as  soon  as  you  shall 
have  received  this  our  order  ;  he  having  already  been  declared  a 
heretic  by  our  dear  brother  Jerome,  bishop  of  Asculan."j- 

"  For  this  purpose,"  said  he,  "  invoke  the  power  and  assist- 
ance of  our  very  dear  son  in  Christ,  Maximilian,  and  the 
other  princes  of  Germany,  and  of  all  the  communities,  uni- 
versities, and  potentates,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  secular. 
And  when  you  have  secured  his  person,  cause    him  to  be 

*  L.  Opp.  (lat.)  i.  183,  184.    L.  Opp.  (L.)  xvii.  171,  172. 
t  Dictum  Lutherum  haereticum  per  praedictum  auditorem  jani  declar. 
atura.    (Breve  Leonis  ad  Thomam.) 
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detained   in   safe   custody,  that   he    may  be   brought    before 
us. 

We  see  that  this  indulgent  concession  of  the  Pope,  was  lit- 
tle else  than  an  expedient  for  dragging  Luther  to  Rome 
Then  follows  the  milder  alternative. 

'■  If  he  should  return  to  a  sense  of  his  duty,  and  ask  pardon 
for  so  great  an  offence,  freely  and  of  his  own  accord,  we  give 
you  power  to  receive  him  into  the  unity  of  holy  mother 
Church." 

The  Pope  soon  returns  to  his  maledictions. 

<;  If  he  should  persist  in  his  stubbornness,  and  you  fail  to 
get  possession  of  his  person,  we  give  you  power  to  proscribe 
.him  in  all  places  in  Germany  ;  to  put  away,  curse,  and  ex- 
communicate all  those  who  are  attached  to  him,  and  to  en- 
join ail  Christians  to  shun  their  society." 

Even  this  is  not  enough. 

"And  to  the  end,"  he  continues,  i:  that  this  pestilence  may 
.he  more  easily  be  rooted  out,  you  will  excommunicate  all  the 
prelates,  religious  orders,  universities,  communities,  counts, 
dukes,  and  potentates,  the  Emperor  Maximilian  excepted,  who 
shall  neglect  to  seize  the  said  Martin  Luther,  and  his  adhe- 
rents, and  send  them  to  you  under  proper  and  safe  custody. 
And  if,  (which  God  forbid,)  the  aforesaid  princes,  communities, 
universities,  and  potentates,  or  any  who  belong  to  them,  shelter 
the  said  Martin  and  his  adherents,  or  give  then  publicly  or 
secretly,  directly  or  indirectly,  assistance  and  advice,  we  lay 
an  interdict  on  these  princes,  communities,  universities,  and 
potentates,  with  their  towns,  boroughs,  countries,  and  villages, 
as  well  as  on  the  towns,  boroughs,  countries,  and  villages, 
where  the  said  Martin  shall  take  refuge,  as  long  as  he  shall 
remain  there,  and  three  days  after  he  shall  have  quitted  the 
same." 

This  audacious  power,  which  affects  to  be  the  earthly  re- 
presentative of  him  who  said  :  "  God  sent  not  his  Son  into  the 

*  Brachio  cogas  atquo  compcllas,  et  eo  in  polcstule  luà.  rcdacto  eum 
sub  fideli  cuetodia  retineaa,  ut  coram  nobis  sistatur.  (Breve  Leonis  ad 
Thoinam.) 
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world  to  condemn  the  world,  but  that  the  world  through  him. 
might  be  saved," — continues  its  anathemas;  and,  after  having 
pronounced  penalties  against  ecclesiastics  offending,  thus 
proceeds  : 

"  As  to  the  laity,  if  they  do  not  obey  your  orders,  without 
any  delay  or  demur,  we  declare  them  reprobate,  (excepting 
always  his  Imperial  Majesty,)  unable  to  perform  any  lawful 
act,  disentitled  to  christian  burial,  and  deprived  of  all  fiefs 
which  they  may  hold,  either  from  the  apostolic  see,  or  from 
any- lord  whatever."* 

Such  was  the  treatment  that  awaited  Luther.  The  Roman 
despot  had  prepared  every  thing  to  crush  him.  He  had  set 
every  engine  at  woik;  even  the  quiet  ot  the  grave  must  be 
invaded.  His  ruin  seemed  inevitable.  How  could  he  escape 
this  powerful  combination  ?  But  Rome  had  miscalculated  ; 
the  movement  excited  by  the  Spirit  of  God  could  not  be 
quelled  by  the  decrees  of  its  chancery. 

Even  the  semblance  of  a  just  and  impartial  inquiry  had 
been  disregarded;  and  Luther  had  already  been  declared  an 
heretic,  not  only  before  he  had  been  heard,  but  even  long  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  time  allowed  for  his  personally  ap- 
pearing. The  passions,  (and  never  are  they  more  strongly 
excited  than  in  religious  discussions.)  break  through  all  forms 
of  justice.  Not  only  in  the  Roman  church,  but  in  those  Pro- 
testant churches  which  have  departed  from  the  Gospel,  and  in 
every  place  were  truth  has  been  forsaken,  do  we  find  it  treat- 
ed in  this  way.  All  means  seem  good  against  the  Gospel. 
We  frequently  see  men,  who,  in  any  other  case,  would  shrink 
fiom  committing  the  least  injustice,  not  hesitating  to  trample 
under  foot  all  rule  and  equity,  when  Christianity,  or  her  wit- 
nesses, are  concerned. 

When  Luther  eventually  came  to  the  knowledge  of  this 
brief,  he  gave  free  expression  to  his  indignation.  "  The  most 
remarkable  part  of  the  transaction  is  this/'  said  he;  "the 
brief  was  issued  the  23rd  of  August  ;  I  was  summoned  the 

*  Infamise  ct  inhabilitatis  ad  omnes  actus legitimos,  ecclesiastic»  sepul- 
ture, privationis  quoque  feudorum.     (Breve  Leonis  ad  Thomam.) 
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7th  of  August;  so  that  between  the  summons  and  the  brief, 
sixteen  days  had  elapsed.  Now,  make  the  calculation,  and 
you  Avili  find  that  my  Lord  Jerome,  bishop  of  Asculan,  pro- 
ceeded against  me,  pronounced  judgment,  condemned  me,  and 
declared  me  a  heretic,  before  the  summons  reached  me,  or,  at 
the  most,  within  sixteen  days  after  it  had  been  forwarded  to 
me.  Now,  I  ask  what  becomes  of  the  sixty  days  that  are 
granted  me  in  the  summons  itself.  They  began  the  7th  of 
August — they  would  expire  the  7th  of  October.  Is  this 

the  style  and  manner  of  the  Roman  Court,  that  in  the  same 
day  she  summons,  exhorts,  accuses,  judges,  condemns,  and  de- 
clares guilty,  and  this,  too,  in  the  case  of  one  who  is  at  such 
a  distance  from  Rome,  and  who  can  have  no  knowledge  of 
what  is  going  on  1  What  answer  can  they  make  to  all  this  ? 
They  certainly  forgot  to  clear  their  brains  with  hellebore,  be- 
fore they  had  recourse  to  such  clumsy  artifice.'1* 

But  at  the  same  time  that  Rome  was  arming  the  legate  with 
her  thunders,  she  was  endeavouring,  by  soft  and  flattering 
speeches,  to  detach  from  Luther's  interest  the  prince  whose 
power  she  most  dreaded.  The  same  day,  (the  23rd  of  Au- 
gust, 1518,)  the  Pope  wrote  to  the  Electer  of  Saxony.  He 
had  recourse  to  the  same  practised  policy  which  we  have  be- 
fore noticed,  and  sought  to  flatter  the  Prince's  vanity. 

"  Dear  Son,"  said  the  Roman  Pontiff,  "  when  we  think  of 
your  noble  and  worthy  family  ;  of  you,  who  are  its  ornament 
and  head;  when  we  remember  how  you  and  your  ancestois 
have  always  wished  to  uphold  the  Christian  faith  and  the  hon- 
our and  dignity  of  the  Holy  See,  we  cannot  believe  that  a 
man  who  abandons  the  faith  can  rely  on  your  Highness's  fa- 
vour, and  recklessly  give  the  rein  to  his  wickedness.  And 
yet  reports  have  reached  us  from  all  quarters,  that  a  certain 
brother  Martin  Luther,  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, acting  the  part  of  a  child  of  iniquity  and  a  despiser  of 
God,  has  forgotten  his  habit  and  his  order,  which  require  hu- 
mility and  obedience,  and  boasts  that  he  fears   neither  thfi 

*  L.  Opp.  (L.)  xvii.  p.  176. 
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authority  nor  the  chastisement  of  any  man,  assured,  as  he  de- 
clares himself  of  your  favor  and  protection. 

"  But.  as  we  are  sure  that  he  is,  in  this,  deceiving  himself, 
we  have  thought  it  good  to  write  to  your  Highness,  and  to  ex- 
hort you,  according  to  the  will  of  God,  to  be  jealous  of  your 
honour  as  a  Christian  prince,  the  ornament,  the  glory,  and 
the  sweet  savour  of  your  noble  family, — to  defend  yourself  from 
these  calumnies, — and  to  clear  yourself,  not  only  from  the 
commission  of  so  great  a  crime  as  that  which  is  imputed  to 
you,  but  also  from  the  very  suspicion  which  the  rash  presump- 
tion of  this  monk  tends  to  bring  upon  you." 

Leo,  at  the  same  time,  intimated  to  Frederic  that  he  had 
commissioned  the  Cardinal  of  St.  Sixtus  to  examine  into  the 
affair,  and  he  desired  him  to  deliver  up  Luther  into  the  hands 
of  the  Legate,  "  lest,"  added  he,  recurring  to  his  favourite  ar- 
gument, "  pious  people  of  this  or  after  times  should  one  day 
lament  and  say  :  The  most  dangerous  heresy  that  ever  afflicted 
the  Church  of  God,  arose  through  the  assistance,  and  under 
the  protection,  of  that  noble  and  worthy  family  "* 

Thus  Rome  had  taken  her  measures.  To  one  party  she 
offered  the  intoxicating  incense  of  flattery  ;  for  the  other  she 
reserved  her  vengeance  and  her  terrors 

All  earthly  powers, — emperor,  pope,  princes,  and  legates, — 
were  put  in  motion  against  the  humble  friar  of  Erfurth,  whose 
inward  conflicts  we  have  already  traced.  "  The  kings  of 
the  earth  stood  up  and  the  rulers  took  counsel  against  the 
Lord,  and  against  his  anointed." 

Before  this  letter  and  brief  had  yet  reached  Germany,  and 
while  Luther  was  still  fearing  that  he  should  be  obliged  to 
appear  at  Rome,  a  fortunate  circumstance  occurred  to  comfort 
his  heart.  He  needed  a  friend  into  whose  bosom  he  could 
pour  out  his  sorrows,  and  whose  faithful  love  should  comfort 
him  in  his  hours  of  dejection.  God  sent  him  such  a  friend  in 
Melancthon. 

George  Schwarzerd  was  a  skilful  master-armourer  of  Bret- 
ten,  a  small  town  in  the  Palatinate.     On  the  léth  of  Februa- 

+  L.  Opp.  (L.)  xvii.  p.  173. 
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ry,  1497,  a  son  was  born  to  him,  whom  he  named  Philip,  and 
who,  afterwards,  became  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Me- 
lancthon.  George,  who  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  the  princes  of 
the  Palatinate  of  Bavaria,  and  of  Saxony,  was  remarkable  for 
the  perfect  uprightness  of  his  dealings.  Often  did  he  refuse 
to  take  from  purchasers  the  price  they  offered  ;  and,  if  he 
knew  that  they  were  poor,  he  obliged  them  to  take  back  their 
money.  He  regularly  rose  at  midnight,  and  offered  a  prayer 
upon  his  knees.  If  he  ever  happened  to  omit  this  service,  he 
was  dissatisfied  with  himself  all  day.  Schwarzerd's  wife, 
whose  name  was  Barbara,  was  the  daughter  of  a  respectable 
magistrate,  John  Reuter.  She  was  of  an  affectionate  dispo- 
sition, somewhat  inclined  to  superstition,  but  very  discreet  and 
prudent.  Some  old  and  well  known  German  rhymes  are  as- 
cribed to  her  pen.  We  give  their  sense  as  well  as  we  are 
able  : 

Gifts  to  the  poor  impoverish  none, 

To  church  to  pray  will  hinder  none, 

To  grease  the  wheel  delayeth  none, 

Ill-gotten  wealth  enricheth  none. 

God's  holy  book  deludeth  none. 

Also  the  following: 

He  who  is  a  freer  spender 
Than  his  plough  or  toil  can  render, 
Sure  of  ruin,  slow  or  fast, 
May  perhaps  be  hanged  at  last.* 

Philip  was  not  eleven  years  old  when  his  father  died. 
Two  days  before  his  death,  George  summoned  his  son  to  his 
bedside,  and  exhorted  him  to  "  set  the  Lord  always  before 
him."  '"  I  foresee,"  said  the  dying  man,  "  that  stormy  times 
arc  at  hand.  I  have  witnessed  great  things  ;  but  there  are 
greater  still  in  preparation.  God  preserve,  and  guide  you,  my 
son  !"  After  receiving  his  father's  blessing,  Philip  was  sent 
to  Spire,  that  he  might  not  be  present  at  his  father's  death. 
He  wept  bitterly  on  taking  his  departure. 

Reuter,  the  worthy  bailiff  Philip's  grandfather,  who  had  a 

*  Almosen  geben  arint  nicht,  &c.  Wer  mchr  will  verzehren,  etp. 
(  M  tiller's  Keliquien.) 
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young  son  of  his  own,  performed  a  father's  part  towards  the 
orphan.  He  took  both  Philip  and  his  brother  George  into 
his  own  house,  and  shortly  after,  engaged  John  Hungarus  as 
tutor  to  the  three  boys.  Hungarus  was  an  excellent  man,  and 
afterwards  preached  the  Gospel  with  great  effect,  continuing 
his  labors  to  an  advanced  age.  He  never  overlooked  any 
fault  in  the  young  man,  but  punished  it  with  discretion  :  "  It 
was  thus,"  said  Melancthon,  in  1554,  "that  he  made  me  a 
grammarian.  He  loved  me  as  if  I  had  been  his  son  ;  I  loved 
him  as  a  father;  and  I  trust  that  we  shall  meet  in  heaven."* 

Philip  \fas  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  his  understand- 
ing, his  quickness  in  acquiring,  and  his  ta'.enj.  for  communi- 
cating knowledge.  He  could  never  be  idle,  but  was  always 
seeking  for  some  one  with  whom  he  might  discuss  the  things 
he  had  heard. f  It  often  happened,  that  learned  foreigners 
passed  through  Bretton,  and  visited  Reuter.  On  such  occa- 
sions, the  bailiff's  grandson,  immediately  accosted  them,  en- 
gaged them  in  conversation,  and  pressed  them  so  closely  on 
the  subjects  discussed,  that  by-standers  were  astonished. 

To  a  powerful  genius  he  united  great  sweetness  of  disposi- 
tion, and  thus  gained  the  favour  of  all  who  knew  him.  He 
had  an  impediment  in  his  speech  ;  but,  following  the  example 
of  the  illustrious  Grecian  orator,  he  laboured  with  so  much 
perseverance  to  overcome  this  defect,  that  in  after  life  no  traces 
of  it  were  perceptible. 

On  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  young  Philip  was  sent  with 
his  brother  and  his  uncle  John  to  the  school  of  Pforzheim. 
The  young  boys  lodged  with  one  of  their  female  relations, 
who  was  sister  to  the  celebrated  Reuchlin.  Thirsting  for 
knowledge,  Philip,  under  the  tuition  of  George  Simler,  made 
rapid  progress  in  learning,  and  especially  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, to  which  he  was  passionately  devoted.  Reuchlin  often 
visited  Pforzheim.     At  his  sister's  house  he  became  acquainted 

*  Dilcxit  me  ut  filium,  et  egoeumut  patrem  ;  et  conveniemus,  gpero, 
in  vita.  SPternâ..     (Melancth.  Expl.  Evang.) 

t  Cluiescere  non  poterat,  seel  quserebat  ubique  aliquem  cum  quo  de 
auditis  disputarct.     (Camerarius,  Vita  Melancth.  p.  7.) 
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with  her  young  inmates,  and  was  very  much  struck  with 
Philip's  answers.  He  presented  him  with  a  Greek  grammar 
and  a  Bible.  These  two  books  were  destined  to  be  the  study 
of  his  whole  life. 

When  Reuchlin  returned  from  his  second  journey  int* 
Italy,  his  young  relation,  who  was  then  twelve  years  old 
celebrated  the  day  of  his  arrival  by  acting  in  his  presence 
with  some  friends,  a  Latin  comedy  of  his  own  composing 
Reuchlin,  delighted  with  the  young  man's  talent,  tenderlj 
embraced  him,  called  him  his  beloved  son,  and,  smiling 
placed  upon  his  head  the  red  hat  he  had  received  when  he 
was  made  doctor.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Reuchlin  changed 
his  name  of  Schwarzerd  for  that  of  Melanchthon.  Both  words 
signify  black  earth,  the  one  in  the  German,  the  other  in 
Greek.  Most  of  the  learned  men  of  those  times  translated  their 
names  into  Greek  or  Latin. 

At  twelve  years  of  age  Melancthon  went  to  the  university 
of  Heidelberg.  It  was  there  he  began  to  slake  his  thirst  for 
knowledge.  At  fourteen  he  was  made  bachelor.  In  1512 
Reuchlin  invited  him  to  Tubingen,  where  many  eminent 
scholars  were  assembled.  He  attended  the  lectures  of  the 
theologians,  the  physicians,  and  the  jurisconsults.  There  was 
no  kind  of  knowledge  that  he  deemed  unworthy  of  pursuit 
He  sought  not  for  fame,  but  for  the  possession  and  advantage 
of  learning. 

Holy  Scripture  especially  engaged  his  attention.  Those 
who  frequented  the  church  of  Tubingen  had  remarked  that 
he  had  frequently  a  book  in  his  hand,  which  he  had  read  be- 
tween the  services.  The  mysterious  volume  seemed  larger 
than  the  ordinary  mass  books  :  and  a  report  was  circulated  that 
Philip  on  such  occasions  read  some  profane  author.  But  it 
turned  out  that  the  suspected  book  was  a  copy  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  recently  printed  at  Bale  by  John  Frobenius.  He 
continued  to  use  this  book  all  his  life,  with  the  most  diligent 
attention.  He  always  carried  about  him  this  precious  volume, 
taking  it  with  him  to  the  various  public  assemblies  which  ho 
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was  called  on  to  attend.*  Rejecting  the  vain  systems  of  the 
schoolmen,  he  adhered  to  the  plain  word  of  God.  Erasmus, 
writing  at  that  time  to  (Ecolampadius,  thus  expresses  himself: 
"  I  have  the  highest  opinion  and  the  most  brilliant  expecta- 
tions of  Melancthon.  May  our  Lord  so  order  events,  that  he 
may  long  survive  us!   Pie  will  altogether  eclipse  Erasmus."! 

Nevertheless,  Mel^cthon  then  partook  of  the  errors  of  his 
time,  "  I  shudder,"  said  he,  at  an  advanced  period  of  his  life, 
"  when  I  think  of  the  superstitious  respect  I  paid  to  images, 
while  I  was  yet  a  Papist.";); 

In  15 14,. he  was  made  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  began  to 
lecture  publicly.  He  was  then  seventeen.  The  grace  and 
charm  which  he  communicated  to  his  instructions  formed  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  tasteless  method  then  followed  by  the 
doctors,  and  especially  by  the  monks.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  contest  in  which  Reuchlin  was  -engaged  with  the 
ignoramuses  of  his  time.  Agreeable  in  conversation,  gentle 
and  graceful  in  manners,  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him 
he  soon  acquired  great  authority  and  established  reputation 
among  the  learned. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Elector  Frederic  formed  the 
design  of  inviting  some  man  of  distinguished  learning  to  be- 
come professor  of  the  ancient  languages  in  his  university  in 
Wittemberg.  He  applied  to  Reuchlin,  who  recommended 
Melancthon.  Frederic  foresaw  the  celebrity  that  the  young 
Grecian  would  confer  on  an  institution  so  dear  to  him — and 
Reuchlin,  overjoyed  at  so  favourable  an  opening  for  his  young 
friend,  wrote  to  him  in  the  words  of  the  Lord  to  Abraham  ; 
"Get  thee  out  from  thy  country,  and  from  thy  kindred,  and 
from  thy  father's  house,  and  I  will  make  thy  name  great,  and 
thou  shalt  be  a  blessing."  "  Yes,"  continued  the  old  man,  "  I 
trust  it  will  be  thus  with  thee,  my  dear  Philip,  my  disciple 

*  Camerar.  Vita  Philip.  Melancthonis,  p.  16. 
t  Erasmi  Epist.  i.  p.  405. 

I  Horresco  quando  cogito  quomodo  ipse  accesserim  ad  statuas  in  papatu. 
(Explicat.  Evang.j 
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and  my  joy."  *  Melancthon  acknowledged  the  voice  of  God 
in  this  summons.  All  the  university  grieved  at  his  departure: 
yet  were  there  some  who  envied  and  hated  him.  He  bade 
farewell  to  his  native  place,  exclaiming,  "  The  will  of  the 
Lord  be  done  !"     He  was  then  one-and-twenty. 

Melancthon  performed  the  journey  on  horseback  in  com- 
pany with  some  Saxon  merchants,  as  in^ie  desert  the  traveller 
joins  a  caravan  :  for,  as  Reuchlin  says^  he  knew  neither  the 
roads  nor  the  towns  they  had  to  pass  through." f  At  Augs- 
burg he  waited  on  the  Elector,  who  was  stopping  there.  At 
Nuremberg  he  made  acquaintance  with  the  excellent  Pirck- 
heimer,  and  at  Leipzig  with  the  learned  Grecian,  Mosellanus, 
The  university  of  this  latter  city  gave  a  feast  in  his  honour, 
The  repast  was  truly  academical.  A  variety  of  dishes  we™ 
introduced  in  succession,  and  as  each  was  put  upon  the  table 
one  of  the  professors  rose  and  addressed  a  studied  Latin  speed 
to  Melancthon.  The  latter  answered  impromptu.  At  lasl 
tired  of  so  much  eloquence,  he  said:  "  My  learned  friends 
suffer  me  to  answer  once  for  all  to  your  orations  :  for 
being  entirely  unprepared,  I  am  unable  to  infuse  into  my  re 
plies  so  much  variety  as  you  have  introduced  in  your  ad 
dresses."  After  this  the  dishes  were  brought  in  without  the 
accompanying  orations.  | 

Melancthon  arrived  at  Witlemberp-  on  the  25th  of  August 
1518,  two  days  after  Leo  X.  had  signed  the  brief  addressed 
to  Cajetan,  and  the  letter  to  the  Elector. 

The  professors  of  Wittemberg  did  not  receive  Melancthor 
so  graciously  as  those  of  Leipzig  had  done.  Their  first  ini 
pression  of  him  did  not  answer  the  expectation  they  had  form 
ed.  They  beheld  a  young  man,  who  looked  even  youngei 
than  he  really  was,  of  small  stature,  and  of  a  shy  and  timid 
demeanour.  Is  this  the  famous  Doctor,  thought  they,  that 
the  great  men  of  our  day,  such  as  Erasmus  and  Reuchlin,  so 
highly  exiol?  Neither  Luther,  to  whom  he  first  intio- 

*  Meum  opus  et  meuin  solatium.     ("Corp.  Hoi",  i.  33.) 
-f  Das  Wr-ys  und  drr  Orte  unbekannt.     (Ibid.  30.) 
t  Camcr.  Vita  Mel.  ;&. 
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duced  himself,  nor  Luther's  colleagues,  conceived  any  great 
hopes  of  him.  when  they  remarked  his  youth,  his  diffidence, 
and  his  retiring  manners. 

On  the  29th  of  August,  being  four  days  after  his  arrival, 
he  delivered  his  inaugural  discourse.  The  whole  university 
was  convened  on  the  occasion.  The  lad,*  as  Luther  calls 
him,  spoke  such  elegant  Latin,  and  manifested  so  much  learn- 
ing, so  cultivated  an  understanding,  and  such  sound  judgment, 
that  all  his  auditors  were  astonished. 

When  he  had  concluded  his  speech,  all  crowded  around 
him  to  offer  their  congratulations  ;  but  no  one  felt  more  de- 
lighted than  Luther.  He  hastened  to  communicate  to  his 
friends  the  sentiments  of  his  heart.  "  Melancthon,"  said  he, 
writing  to  Spalatin  on  the  31st  of  August,  "delivered,  only 
four  days  after  his  arrival,  so  beautiful  and  learned  an  oration 
that  it  was  heard  by  all  with  approbation  and  astonishment. 
We  soon  got  over  the  prejudices  we  had  conceived  from  his 
personal  appearance  ;  we  now  extol  and  admire  his  eloquence. 
We  thank  the  prince  and  yourself  for  the  service  you  have 
done  us.  I  can  wish  for  no  better  Greek  master.  But  I  fear 
that  our  poor  fare  will  not  suit  his  delicate  frame,  and  that  we 
shall  not  keep  him  long  with  us,  on  account  of  the  smallness 
of  his  allowance.  I  hear  that  the  people  of  Leipzig  are 
already  bragging  that  they  will  be  able  to  carry  him  off  from 
us.  Beware,  my  dear  Spalatin,  of  despising  this  youth.  The 
young  man  is  worthy  of  the  highest  honour."! 

Melancthon  began  at  once  to  expound  Homer  and  St. 
Paul's  Epistle  to  Titus.  He  was  full  of  ardour.  "  I  will 
use  every  endeavour,"  he  wrote  to  Spalatin,  "  to  win  the  fa- 
vour of  those  at  Wittemberg,  who  love  learning  and  virtue." 
Four  days  after  his  inauguration,  Luther  again  wrote  to  Spa- 
latin : 

"  I  commend  to  your  special  regard  that  most  learned  and 
very  amiable  Grecian,  Philip.  His  lecture  room  is  always 
crowded.     All  the  theologians,  especially,  attend  his  lectures. 

*  Puer  et  adolescentulus,  si  statem  considères.     (L.  Epp.  i.  111.) 
t  L.  Epp.  i.  135. 
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He  puts  them  all,  whether  they  be  in  the  upper,  the  lower,  01 
the  middle  classes,  upon  learning  Greek."* 

Melancthon,  on  his  part,  felt  he  could  return  Luther's  affec- 
tion. He  soon  discerned  in  him  a  kindness  of  disposition,  a 
strength  of  mind,  a  courage,  and  a  wisdom,  which  till  then  he 
had  never  found  in  any  man.  He  revered  and  loved  him. 
"  If  there  be  any  one,"  said  he,  "  that  I  love  and  embrace  with 
my  whole  heart,  it  is  Martin  Luther."f 

With  such  feelings  did  Luther  and  Melancthon  meet;  and 
their  friendship  continued  till  death.  We  cannot  sufficient- 
ly admire  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  God,  in  bringing 
together  two  men  so  different,  and  yet  so  necessary  to  each 
other.  Melancthon  was  as  remarkable  for  calmness,  prudence, 
and  gentleness,  as  Luther  was  for  wisdom,  impetuosity,  and 
energy.  Luther  communicated  vigour  to  Melancthon  : — Me- 
lancthon moderated  Luther.  They  were  like  positive  and 
negative  agents  in  electricity,  by  whose  reciprocal  action 
an  equilibrium  is  maintained.  If  Melancthon  had  not  been 
at  Luther's  side,  the  torrent  might  have  overflowed  its  banks: 
— when  Luther  was  not  by,  Melancthon  faltered,  and  gave 
way  even  where  he  ought  not.  J — Luther  did  much  by  pow- 
er : — Melancthon  did  no  less,  perhaps,  by  following  a  slower 
and  gentler  method.  Both  were  upright,  open-hearted,  and 
generous;  both,fuIl  of  love  for  the  word  of  eternal  life,  pro- 
claimed it  with  a  fidelity  and  devotion  which  governed  their 
whole  lives. 

Melancthon's  appearance  wrought  a  revolution,  not  merely 
in  Wittemberg,  but  throughout  Germany  and  the  learned 
world.  The  study  he  had  applied  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  clas- 
sics and  to  philosophy  had  given  an  order,  clearness,  and  pre- 
cision to  his  ideas  which  diffused  on  the  subjects  he  handled  a 
new  light  and  an   indescribable  beauty.     The  sweet  spirit  of 

*  Summos  cum  mediis  et  infimis  studiosos  facit  grsecitatis.  (L.  Epp. 
i.  140. 

t  Martinum,  si  onniino  in  rebus  humanis  quidquam,  vchenientissiiiio 
diligo,  et  animo  inlegemmo  complect  or.     (JVTcl.  Kpp.  i.  111.) 

Î  Calvin,  writing  to  Sleidan,  observes:  "  Dominus  eum  fortiore  spiritu 
inslruat,  ne  gravcm  ex  ejus  timiditate  jaituram  s,cnliat  posterita»." 
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thfi  Gospel  fertilized  a.nd  animated  all  his  reflections;  and  in 
his  lectures  the  driest  sciences  appeared  clothed  with  a  grace 
that  charmed  all  hearers.  The  sterility  that  the  scholastic 
philosophy  had  spread  over  instruction  was  gone,  a  new  meth- 
od of  teaching  and  of  study  was  introduced  by  Melancthon. 
"Thanks  to  him,"  says  a  distinguished  historian  of  Germa- 
ny,* "Wittemberg  became  the  school  of  the  nation." 

The  impulse  that  Melancthon  gave  to  Luther  in  his  work 
of  translating  the  Bible,  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  circum- 
stances of  the  friendship  between  these  great  men.  As  early 
as  1517,  Luther  had  made  some  attempts  towards  that  transla- 
tion. He  got  together  as -many  Greek  and  Latin  books  as  he 
could  collect.  With  the  aid  of  his  dear  Philip,  his  labour  now 
proceeded  with  fresh  energy.  Luther  obliged  Melancthon  to 
take  part  in  his  researches,  consulted  him  in  difficult  pas- 
sages; and  the  work,  which  was  destined  to  be  one  of  tho 
grandest  works  of  the  Reformer,  advanced  more  securely  and 
rapidly  to  its  completion. 

Doubtless,  the  arrival  of  Melancthon  at  so  critical  a  mo- 
ment, brought  with  it  a  sweet  relaxation  to  the  mind  of  Lu- 
ther. Doubtless,  in  the  delightful  expansion  of  a  new  friend- 
ship, and  in  the  midst  of  the  Biblical  studies  to  which  he  ap- 
plied himself  with  fresh  zeal,  he  sometimes  altogether  forgot 
Rome,  Prierias,  Leo,  and  that  ecclesiastical  court  before  which 
he  was  to  appear.  Yet  these  were  brief  moments  that  soon 
passed  away.  His  thoughts  were  ever  reverting  to  the  aw- 
ful tribunal  before  which  he  was  cited  by  the  influence  of  his 
implacable  enemies.  With  what  terror  would  not  the  thought 
have. filled  a  soul  desiring  aught  but  the  triumph  of  truth! 
But  Luther  did  not  tremble  in  the  prospect  of  it:  full  of  trust 
in  the  faithfulness  and  power  of  God,  he  remained  firm  ; 
and  was  ready  to  expose  himself  alone  to  the  wrath  of  ene- 
mies more  terrible  than  those  who  had  brought  Huss  to  the 
stake. 

A  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  Melancthon,  and  before  the 
decision  of  the  Pope,  which  removed  the  citation  of  Luther 

*  Plank. 
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from  Rome  to  Augsburg,  could  be  known,  Luther  wrote  thus 
to  Spalatin  : — "  I  do  not  ask  our  sovereign  to  do  the  least  thing 
in  defence  of  my  theses, — I  am  willing  to  be  delivered  up, 
and  cast  alone  into  the  hands  of  all  my  adversaries.  Let  him 
suffer  the  storm  to  exhaust  all  its  rage  on  me.  What  I  have 
undertaken  to  defend,  I  hope  I  shall,  by  Christ's  help,  be  ena- 
bled to  maintain.  As  to  force,  we  must  needs  yield  to  that, 
but  without  forsaking  the  truth."* 

Luther's  courage  communicated  itself  to  others.  The  p-en- 
tlest  and  most  timid,  beholding  the  danger  that  threatened  the 
witness  of  the  truth,  found  language  full  of  energy  and  indig- 
nation. The  prudent  and  pacific  Staupitz  wrote  to  Spalatin 
on  the  7th  September  :  "  Do  not  cease  to  exhort  the  Prince, 
our  master,  not  to  be  dismayed  by  the  roaring  of  the  lions. 

Let*  the  Prince  make  a  stand  for  the  truth,  without  re- 
garding Luther  or  Staupitz,  or  the  order.  Let  there  be  at 
least  one  place  where  we  may  speak  freely  and  fearless!}'.  I 
know  that  the  plague  of  Babylon  (I  had  almost  said,  of  Rome) 
is  let  loose  against  all  who  attack  the  corruptions  of  those, 
who  betray  Christ  for  gain.  I,  myself,  have  seen  a  preacher 
of  the  truth  pulled  out  of  his  pulpit,  and,  though  on  a  saint's 
day,  bound  and  dragged  to  prison.  Others  have  witnessed 
still  greater  atrocities.  Therefore,  my  dearly  beloved,  per 
suade  his  Highness  to  continue  in  his  present  sentiments."! 

The  order  for  his  appearance  at  Augsburg,  before  the  car- 
dinal legate,  at  length  arrived.  It  was  now  with  one  of  the 
princes  of  the  Roman  Church  that  Luther  had  to  do.  All  his 
friends  besought  him  not  to  set  out.J  They  feared  that  a 
snare  might  be  laid  for  him  on  his  journey,  or  a  design  form- 
ed against  his  life.  Some  set  about  finding  a  place  of  con- 
cealment for  him.  Staupitz  himself,  the  timid  Staupitz,  was 
moved  at  the  thought  of  the  danger  which  threatened  that  broth- 
er Martin  whom  he  had  drawn  forth  from  the  obscurity  of  the 
cloister,  and  launched  upon  the  agitated  sea  where  his  life  was 
now  in  peril.   Ah  !   would  it  not  have  been  better  for  that  poor 

*  L.  Epp.  i.  p.  139.  t  Jen.  Aug.  i.  p.  ^84. 

i  (Contra  omnium  amicorum  consilium  comparai.') 
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brother  to  have  remained  all  his  life  unknown?  It  is  too  late 
now.  Yet  he  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  save  him.  Ac- 
cordingly he  wrote  to  him  from  his  convent  at  Salzburg,  on 
the  15th  September,  imploring  him  to  flee  and  take  refuge 
with  him.  "  It  seems  to  me,"  said  he,"thatthe  whole  world  is 
up  in  arms,  and  combined  against  the  truth.  Even  so  was 
the  crucified  Jesus  hated!  I  see  not  that  you  have  anything 
else  to  expect  than  persecution.  Ere  long,  no  one  without  the 
Pope's  permission,  will  be  allowed  to  search  the  Scriptures, 
and  to  learn  Christ  from  them,  which  yet  is  Christ's  injunc- 
tion. Your  friends  are  few  in  number.  God  grant  to  those 
few  friends  courage  to  declare  themselves  in  opposition  to  your 
formidable  enemies  !  Your  most  prudent  course  is  to  leave 
Wittemberg  for  a  time,  and  come  and  reside  with  me.  Then 
— let  us  live  and  die  together.  This  is  also  the  Prince's  opin- 
ion," adds  Staupitz.* 

From  different  quarters  Luther  received  alarming  informa- 
tion. Count  Albert  of  Mansfeldt  sent  him  a  message  to  ab- 
stain from  setting  out,  because  some  great  nobles  had  bound 
themselves  by  an  oath,  to  seize  and  strangle,  or  drown  him.t 
But  nothing  could  shake  his  resolution.  He  would  not  listen  to 
the  Vicar-general's  offer. — He  will  not  go  and  hide  in  the 
convent  of  Salzburg: — he  will  continue  faithfully  on  that 
«tormy  stage  where  the  hand  of  God  has  placed  him.  It  is 
by  perseverance  in  the  midst  of  opposers.  by  loudly  proclaim- 
ing the  truth  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  that  the  kingdom  of 
the  truth  is  advanced.  Why  then  should  he  flee?  He  is 
not  of  those  who  draw  back  unto  perdition,  but  of  those  who 
believe  to  the  saving  of  their  souls.  That  word  of  the  Mas- 
ter, whom  he  is  resolved  to  serve  and  love  continually,  re- 
sounds in  his  heart:  "  Whosoever  shall  confess  me  before 
men,  him  will  I  confess  before  my  Father  which  is  in  hea- 
ven "  Everywhere,  in  the  history  of  Luther,  and  of  the  Re- 
formation, do  we  find  ourselves  in  presence  of  that  intrepid 
spirit,  that  elevated  morality,  that  boundless  charity,  which 

*  Epp.  i.  61. 

t  Ut  vel  strangulcr,  vcl  baptizcr  ad  mortem.     (L.  Epp.  i.  120.) 
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the  first  establishment  of  Christianity  had  exhibited  to  the 
world.  "  I  am  like  Jeremiah,"  said  Luther,  at  the  moment  we 
are  speaking  of, — "  '  a  man  of  strife  and  contention  ;'  but  the 
more  they  increase  their  threatenings,  the  more  they  multiply 
my  joy.  My  wife  and  children  are  well  provided  for.  My  lands 
and  houses  and  all  my  goods  are  safe.*  They  have  already  torn 
to  pieces  my  honour  and  my  good  name.  All  I  have  left  is 
my  wretched  body  ; — let  them  have  it  ; — they  will  then 
shorten  my  life  by  a  few  hours.  But  as  to  my  soul, — they 
shall  not  have  that.  He,  who  resolves  to  bear  the  word  ol 
Christ  to  the  world,  must  expect  death  at  every  hour  ; — foi 
our  spouse  is  .a  bloody  husband  unto  us.  f" 

The  Elector  was  then  at  Augsburg.  Shortly  before  he 
left  that  city  and  the  Diet,  he  pledged  himself  to  the  Legate, 
that  .Luther  should  appear  before  him.  Spalatin  wrote  to  his 
friend,  by  direction  of  the  Prince,  that  the  Pope  had  named  a 
commission  to  hear  him  in  Germany  ;  that  the  Elector  would 
not  suffer  him  to  be  carried  to  Rome  ; — and  desired  him  to 
prepare  to  set  out  for  Augsburg.  Luther  resolved  to  obey 
The  information  he  had  received  from  Count  Mansfeldt  in- 
duced him  to  ask  Frederic  for  a  safe-conduct.  The  latter  re- 
plied, that  it  was  not  needed,  and  sent  him  only  letters  of  re- 
commendation to  several  of  the  most  distinguished  counsellors 
of  Augsburg.  He,  at  the  same  time,  forwarded  some  money 
for  his  journey,  and  the  Reformer,  poor  and  unprotected,  sel 
forth  on  foot,  to  place  himself  in  the  power  of  his  adversaries,  j 

With  what  feelings  must  he  have  quitted  Wittemberg,  and 
directed  his  steps  towards  Augsburg,  where  the  Pope's  legate 
awaited  him  !  The  object  of  his  journey  was  not  like  that  to 
Heidelberg, — a  friendly  meeting; — he  was  about  to  appear 
without  any  safe-conduct,  before  the  delegate  of  Rome;  per 
haps  he  was  going  to  meet  death.  But  his  faith  was  not  in 
word,  it    was  in  truth.     Therefore  it  was  that  it  gave   hirr 

*  Uxor  mea  ct  liberi  mei  provisi  sunt.     (L.  Epp.  i.  129.) — He  had  none 

t  Sic  enim  sponsus  noster  sponsus  sanguinum  nobis  est.  (L.  Epp.  set 
Exodus,  iv.  35.) 

:  Veni  igitur  pedester  et  pauper  Augustam.  (L.  Opp.  lat.  in 

pref.) 
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peace  ;  and  he  advanced  without  fear,  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  to  bear  his  testimony  to  the  Gospel. 

He  reached  Weimar  on  the  28th  of  September,  and  took 
up  his  lodgings  in  the  convent  of  the  Cordeliers.  One  of  the 
monks  could  not  take  his  eyes  off  him.  This  was  Myconius. 
It  was  the  first  time  he  had  seen  Luther.  He  wished  to  ap- 
proach him,  and  whispered  that  he  owed  to  him  the  peace  of 
his  soul,  and  that  all  his  desire  was  to  labour  with  him.  But 
Myconius  was  closely  watched  by  his  superiors,  and  was  not 
permitted  to  speak  to  Luther.* 

The  Elector  of  Saxony  then  held  his  court  at  Weimar 
and  it  is  probable  that,  on  that  account,  the  Cordeliers  received 
the  Doctor.  The  day  after  his  arrival  was  the  festival  of  St. 
Michael  : — Luther  said  mass,  and  was  even  invited  to  preach 
in  the  Castle  Chapel.  It  was  a  mark  of  favour  that  his 
Prince  took  pleasure  in  conferring  upon  him.  He  preached 
from  an  overflowing  heart,  in  the  presence  of  the  court,  on 
the  text  of  the  day,  which  is  in  Matthew's  Gospel,  ch.  xviii. 
verses  1  to  11.  He  spoke  strongly  against  hypocrites,  and 
such  as  boast  of  their  own  righteousness.  But  he  said  not  a 
word  of  the  angels,  though  it  was  the  invariable  custom  to  do 
so  on  St.  Michael's  day. 

The  courage  of  the  Doctor,  who  was  repairing  quietly  on 
foot  to  attend  a  summons,  which,  for  so  many  before  him,  had 
been  a  summons  to  die,  astonished  those  who  beheld  him.  In- 
terest, wonder,  and  compassion  successively  took  possession 
of  their  hearts.  John  Kestner,  provisor  of  the  Cordeliers, 
struck  with  apprehension  at  the  thought  of  the  dangers  that 
awaited  his  guest,  said  :  "  My  brother,  you  have  to  meet  Ital- 
ians at  Augsburg.  They  are  shrewd  people,  subtle  antago- 
nists, and  will  give  you  enough  to  do.  I  fear  you  will  not  be 
able  to  defend  your  cause  against  them.  They  will  cast  you 
into  the  fire,  and  the  flames  will  consume  you."f     Luther 

*  Ibi  Myconius  primum  vidit  Lutherum  :  sed  ab  acceesu  et  colloquio 
ejus  tunc  est  prohibitus.     (M.  Adami  Vita  Myconii,  p.  176.) 
t  Profectù  in  ignem  te  cunjicient,  et  flammis  exurent.    (Melch.  Adam. 

Vita  Myconii,  p.  176,  Rcf.  Hist.  p.  30.) 
vol.   i.  29 
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answered  gravely  :  "  My  dear  friend,  pray  to  our  Lord  God, 
who  is  in  heaven,  and  put  up  a  pater  noster  for  me  and  for  his 
dear  child  Jesus,  whose  cause  is  mine, — that  he  may  be  fa- 
vourable to  him.  If  He  maintains  his  cause,  mine  is  safe; 
but  if  He  will  not  maintain  it,  certainly  it  is  not  in  me  to 
maintain  it  ;  and  it  is  He  who  will  bear  the  dishonour." 

Luther  continued  his  journey  on  foot,  and  arrived  at  Nu- 
remberg. Being  about  to  present  himself  before  a  prince  of 
the  church,  he  wished  to  make  a  suitable  appearance.  The 
dress  he  wore  was  old,  and  much  the  worse  for  his  journey. 
He  therefore  borrowed  a  monk's  frock  of  his  faithful  friend 
Wenceslas  Link,  the  preacher  at  Nuremberg. 

Doubtless  Luther  did  not  call  on  Link  alone,  but  visited  his 
other  friends  at  Nuremberg,  and  among  them  Scheurl,  the 
town-clerk,  Albert  Durer,  the  celebrated  painter,  (to  whose 
memory  that  town  is  at  this  time  erecting  a  statue,)  and  others. 
He  was  confirmed  in  his  resolution  by  his  intercourse  with 
these  excellent  ones  of  the  earth,  whilst  many  monks  as  well 
as  laity  caught  the  alarm  at  his  journey,  and  besought  him  to 
turn  back.  The  letters  he  wrote  from  this  town  breathe  the 
spirit  which  then  animated  him  :  "  I  find,"  said  he,  "  men 
of  cowardly  spirit,  who  wish  to  persuade  me  not  to  go  to 
Augsburg  ;  but  I  am  determined  to  go  on.  May  the  Lord's 
will  be  done  !  Even  at  Augsburg,  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
enemies,  Christ  reigns.  Let  Christ  be  exalted,  and  the  death 
of  Luther  or  any  other  sinner,  is  of  little  moment.  As  it  is 
written  ;  '  may  the  God  of  my  salvation  be  exalted  !'  Farewell  ! 
persevere,  stand  fast,  for  we  must  be  rejected  either  by  men  or 
by  God:  but  God  is  true,  and  man  is  a  liar."* 

Link  and  Leonard,  an  Augustine  monk,  could  not  bear  to 
let  Luther  encounter  alone  the  dangers  that  threatened  him. 
They  knew  his  disposition,  and  that,  overflowing  as  he  was 
with  self-devotion  and  courage,  he  would  probably  be  wanting 
in  prudence      They  therefore  accompanied  him.     When  they 

*  Vitat  Christus  ;  moriatur  Martinua  (Weismanni,  Hist.  Sacr 

Novi  Test.  p.  1465.)  Weismann  had  read  this  letter  in  maniscript.  I' 
i»  not  in  the  collection  of  M.  de  Wette. 
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were  within  five  leagues  of  Augsburg,  Luther,  who  was  no 
doubt  suffering  from  the  fatigue  of  his  journey,  and  the  agita- 
tion of  his  mind,  was  seized  with  violent  pains  in  the  stomach 
He  thought  he  should  die.  His  two  friends,  much  alarmed' 
engaged  a  waggon.  They  arrived  at  Augsburg  in  the  even- 
ing of  Friday,  the  7th  of  October,  and  alighted  at  the  convent 
of  the  Augustines.  Luther  was  much  exhausted  ;  but  he 
rapidly  recovered;  and  doubtless  his  faith  and  the  vivacity  of 
his  mind  greatly  conduced  to  his  restoration  to  health. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival,  and  before  he  had  seen  any  one, 
Luther,  desiring  to  show  every  mark  of  respect  to  the  Legate,' 
begged  Wenceslas  Link  to  go  to  his  house,  to  announce  that 
he  was  in  Augsburg.     Link  did  so,  and  respectfully  intimated 
to  the  Cardinal,  on  behalf  of  the  Doctor  of  Wittemberg,  that 
the  latter  was  ready  to  appear  before  him  whenever  he  should 
require  his  attendance.     De  Vio  was  rejoiced  at  this  intelli- 
gence.    At  length,  then,  he  had  the  hot-headed  heretic  in  his 
power  ;  he  inwardly  resolved  that  he  should  not  leave  Augs- 
burg as  he  had  entered  it.     At  the  same  time  that  Link  waited 
upon  the  Legate,  the  monk  Leonard  went  to  announce  to  Stau- 
pitz  Luther's  arrival  at  Augsburg.     The  Vicar-general  had 
previously  written  to  the  Doctor,  to  say  he  would  certainly 
visit  him  as  soon  as  he  arrived.    Luther  lost  no  time  in  inform- 
ing him  of  his  presence.* 

The  Diet  was  over.  The  Emperor  and  the  Electors  had 
already  left  the  place.  The  Emperor,  it  is  true,  had  not  finally 
taken  his  departure,  but  was  hunting  in  the  environs.  The 
representative  of  Rome  alone  remained  at  Augsburg.  Had 
Luther  arrived  whilst  the  Diet  was  sitting,  he  would  have  met 
powerful  friends  ;  but  everything  now  seemed  likely  to  yield 
before  the  papal  authority. 

The  Judge  before  whom  Luther  was  to  appear  was  not  of  a 
character  to  calm  his  apprehensions.  Thomas  de  Vio,  who 
was  surnamed  Cajetan  from  the  Town  of  Gaeta,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  where  he  was  born  (1469),  was  one  of  whom  great 
expectations  had  been  entertained  from  his  youth.  At  sixteen 
*  E.  Epp.  i.  p.  144. 
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he  had  entered  into  the  order  of  the  Dominicans,  contrary  to 
the  express  wish  of  his  parents.  He  had  afterwards  become 
general  of  his  order,  and  cardinal  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
But  what  boded  ill  to  Luther,  the  learned  Doctor  was  one  of 
the  most  zealous  advocates  of  that  scholastic  theology  which 
the  Reformer  had  so  severely  handled.  His  learning,  the 
austerity  of  his  disposition,  and  the  purity  of  his  morals,  en- 
sured to  him  an  influence  and  authority  in  Germany,  which 
other  Roman  courtiers  would  not  easily  have  acquired.  It 
was  to  his  reputation  for  sanctity,  no  doubt,  that  he  owed  his 
appointment.  Rome  had  calculated  that  this  would  admir- 
ably serve  her  purposes.  Thus  even  the  good  qualities  of  Ca- 
jetan  made  him  still  more  formidable.  Besides,  the  affair  en- 
trusted to  him  was  by  no  means  a  complicated  one.  Luther 
was  already  declared  a  heretic.  If  he  would  not  retract,  the 
Legate's  duty  must  be  to  send  him  to  prison;  and,  if  he  escaped, 
to  visit  with  excommunication  such  as  should  dare  to  re- 
ceive him.  This  was  the  course  which  the  dignitary  before 
whom  Luther  was  cited  was  authorized  to  take  on  behalf  of 
Rome.* 

The  Reformer  had  recruited  his  strength  by  a  night's  rest. 
On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  8th  of  October,  he  began  to 
reflect  on  his  strange  situation.  Fie  was  resigned,  and  was 
patiently  waiting  till  God's  will  should  be  manifested  by  the 
progress  of  events  ;  he  did  not  wait  long.  À  person,  unknown 
to  him,  sent  him  word,  as  if  entirely  devoted  to  his  service, 
that  he  was  coming  to  visit  him,  advising  him  to  avoid  appear- 
ing before  the  Legate  till  he  had  seen  him.  The  messsge 
came  from  an  Italian  courtier,  named  Urban  de  Serra  Longa, 
who  had  often  visited  Germany  as  envoy  from  the  Margrave 
of  Montferrat.  He  had  known  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  at 
whose  court  he  had  been  accredited,  and  after  the  Margrave's 
death,  he  had  attached  himself  to  the  Cardinal  de  Vio. 

The  art  and  address  of  this  courtier  presented  the   most 
striking  contrast  to  the  noble  frankness,  and  generous  integrity 
of  Luther.     The  Italian  soon  arrived  at  the  monastery  of  the 
*  The  Pope's  Bull.     (L.  Opp.  (L  )  xvii.  p.  174  ) 
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Augustines.  The  Cardinal  had  sent  him  to  sound  the  Re- 
former, and  to  prepare  him  for  the  recantation  expected  from 
him?*"  Serra  Longa  imagined  that  his  long  residence  in  Ger- 
many gave  him  an  advantage  over  the  other  courtiers  of  the 
Legate's  train;  he  expected  to  make  short  work  with  this 
German  ^monk.  He  arrived,  attended  by  two  servants,  and 
professed  to  have  come  of  his  own  accord,  from  friendship  for 
a  favourite  of  the  ,  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  out  of  love  to  the 
Church.  After  having  saluted  Luther  with  many  professions, 
the  diplomatist  added,  in  a  tone  of  affection  : 

"  I  am  come  to  offer  you  prudent  and  good  advice.  Make 
your  peace  with  the  church.  Submit  unreservedly  to  the 
Cardinal.  Retract  your  calumnies.  Recollect  the  abbot  Jo- 
achim of  Florence  ;  he,  as  you  know,  had  put  forth  heresies, 
and  yet  he  was  afterwards  declared  no  heretic,  because  he  re- 
tracted his  errors." 

Luther  intimated  his  intention  of  standing  upon  his  defence. 

Serra  Longa. — "  Beware  of  that.  Would  you  presume 
to  enter  the  lists  with  the  Legate  of  his  Holiness?" 

Luther. — "  If  they  can  prove  to  me  that  I  have  taught 
any  thing  contrary  to  the  Romish  Church,  I  will  be  my  own 
judge,  and  immediately  retract.  But  the  main  point  is,  to 
ascertain  whether  the  Legate  relies  more  on  the  authority  of 
St.  Thomas  than  the  faith  will  sanction.  If  he  does,  I  shall 
certainly  not  submit  to  him." 

Serra  Longa. — "  Oh,  oh!  you  intend,  then,  to  offer  him 
battle  !" 

Upon  this  the  Italian  began  to  use  language  which  Luther 
designates  as  horrible.  He  asserted  that  one  might  maintain 
false  propositions,  if  they  only  brought  in  money  and  filled 
the  strong  box  ;  that  all  discussion  in  the  universities  concern- 
ing  the  Pope's  authority  was  to  be  avoided  ;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  was. sound  doctrine  that  the  Pontiff  might,*  by  a 
nod,  alter  or  suppress  articles  of  faith  ;  with  much  more  in 
the  same  strain.     But  the  crafty  Italian  soon  perceived  that 

*  Et  nutu  solo  omnia  abrogare,  etiam  ea  quœ  fidei  assent.    (L.  Epp. 

i.  144) 
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he  was  forgetting  himself;  he  resumed  his  former  gentleness 
and  endeavoured  to  persuade  Luther  to  submit  to  the  Legate 
in  every  thing,  and  to  retract  his  doctrine,  his  theses,  and  the 
oaths  he  had  taken. 

The  Doctor,  who  at  first  had  given  some  credit  to  the  fair 
professions  of  the  orator  Urban,  (as  he  calls  him  in  his  narra- 
tive,) began  to  suspect  that  they  were  very  hollow,  and  that  he 
was  much  more  in  the  interest  of  the  Legate  than  in  his.  He 
therefore  spoke  with  rather  more  reserve,  and  contented  him- 
self with  saying  that  he  was  quite  ready  to  be  humble  and  obe- 
dient, and  to  give  satisfaction  in  any  point  in  which  he  might 
be  shewn  to  be  in  error.  At  these  words  Serra  Longa  ex- 
claimed, exultingly  :  "  I  will  go  directly  to  the  Legate,  and 
you  will  follow  me  presently.  Every  thing  will  go  well,  and 
it  will  be  soon  settled."* 

He  took  his  leave,  and  the  Saxon  monk,  who  had  more  dis- 
cernment than  the  Roman  courtier,  thought  within  himself  : 
c«  This  crafty  Sinon  has  been  poorly  trained  by  his  Greeks."f 
Lulher  was  divided  between  hope  and  fear.  Yet  hope  pre- 
vailed. The  visit  of  Serra  Longa,  whom  he  afterwards  calls 
a  foolish  meddler,J  and  his  strange  assertions,  aroused  his 
courage. 

The  different  counsellors,  and  other  respectable  inhabitants 
of  Augsburg,  to  whom  the  Elector  had  recommended  Luther, 
were  all  eager  to  visit  a  man  whose  name  already  resounded 
through  all  Germany.  Peutinger,  the  Imperial  counsellor, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  patricians  in  the  city,  and  who 
often  invited  Luther  to  his  table,  the  counsellor  Langemantel, 
Doctor  Auerbach  of  Leipzig,  and  the  two  brothers  Adelmann, 
both  canons,  with  several  others  repaired  to  the  convent  of  the 
Augustines.  With  cordial  friendship  they  accosted  this  extra- 
ordinary man,  who  had  taken  a  long  journey  to  deliver  him- 
self up  to  the  agents  of  Rome.     "  Have  you  a  safe-conduct  ?" 

»  L.  Opp.  (L.)  xvii.  p.  179. 

t  Hune  Sinonem  parum  consulté  inatructum  arte  pelasga.    (L.  Epp. 
j.  p.  144  :  see  Virgil's  Mneid,  Book  2.) 
t  Mediator  ineptas.    (Ibid.) 
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asked  they.  "  No,"  replied  the  intrepid  monk.  *  "  What 
boldness  !"  they  exclaimed.  "  This,"  said  Luther,  "  was  a 
civil  phrase  to  express  my  fool-hardiness."  All  joined  in  en- 
treating him  not  to  go  to  the  Legate  without  first  obtaining  a 
safe-conduct  from  the  Emperor  himself.  It  is  probable  that 
something  had  already  transpired  concerning  the  papal  brief 
of  which  the  Legate  was  the  bearer. 

"But  I  came  to  Augsburg  without  a  safe-conduct,"  replied 
Luther,  "  and  I  met  with  no  harm." 

"  The  Elector,"  resumed  Langemantel,  with  affectionate 
earnestness,  '*  commended  you  to  our  care  ;  you  ought  there- 
fore to  follow  our  directions." 

Doctor  Auerbach  added  his  entreaties  to  those  of  Lange- 
mantel. "  We  know,"  said  he,  "  that  the  Cardinal  is,  in  his 
heart,  enraged  against  you  to  the  greatest  degree.*  We  must 
not  trust  these  Italians."! 

The  canon  Adelmann  spoke  to  the  same  effect  :  "  They 
have  sent  you  without  protection,"  said  he,  "and  they  have 
neglected  to  provide  you  with  the  very  thing  which  you  most 

need."J 

His  friends  took  upon  themselves  to  obtain  the  necessary 
safe-conduct  from  the  Emperor.  They  then  proceeded  to  teL 
Luther  how  many  persons  of  consequence  were  favourably 
disposed  toward  him.  "  The  French  minister  himself,  who 
left  Augsburg  a  few  days  ago,  spoke  of  you  most  honour- 
ably.'^ This  remark  struck  Luther,  and  he  remembered  it 
afterwards.  Thus  some  of  the  most  remarkable  citizens  of 
one  of  the  first  cities  in  the  empire  were  already  gained  over 
to  the  Reformation. 

Their  conversation  had  reached  this  point,  when  Serra 
Longa  returned: — "  Come,"  said  he  to  Luther,  "  the  Cardinal 
is  waiting  for  you.  I  will  myself  conduct  you  to  him .  But 
first  let  me  tell  you  how  you  must  appear  in  his  presence, 

*  Seiunt  enim  eum  in  me  exacerbatissimum  intus,  quicquid  simulet 
foris.      .(L.  Epp.  i.  p.  143.) 
t  L.  Opp.  (L.)  xvii.  p.  201. 
t  L.  Opp.  (L)  xvii.  t>.  203.  S  Seckendorf, p.  144. 
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When  you  enter  the  room  where  he  is  sitting,  you  must  pros- 
trate yourself  with  your  face  to  the  ground  ;  when  he  tells  you 
to  rise,  you  must  kneel  before  him,  and  you  must  not  stand 
erect  till  he  orders  you  to  do  so.*  Remember  that  it  is  before 
a  prince  of  the  church  you  are  about  to  appear.  As  to  the 
rest,  fear  nothing  ;  all  will  soon  be  settled  without  any  diffi- 
culty." 

Luther,  who  had  before  promised  to  accompany  Serra 
Longa  whenever  he  should  summon  him,  was  embarrassed. 
However,  he  did  not  fail  to  repeat  the  advice  of  his  Augsburg 
friends,  and  said  something  of  a  safe-conduct. 

"  Beware  of  asking  any  thing  of  the  sort,"  replied  Serra 
Longa  quickly,  "  you  have  no  need  of  it  whatever.  The 
Legate  is  well  disposed  towards  you,  and  quite  ready  to  end 
the  affair  amicably.  If  you  ask  for  a  safe-conduct,  you  will 
spoil  all."t 

"  My  gracious  lord,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,"  replied  Lu- 
ther, "  recommended  me  to  several  honourable  men  in  this 
town.  They  advise  me  not  to  venture  without  a  safe-conduct: 
1  ought  to  follow  their  advice.  Were  I  to  neglect  it,  and  any 
thing  should  befal  me,  they  would  write  to  the  Elector,  my 
master,  that  I  would  not  hearken  to  them." 

'  Luther  persisted  in  his  resolution  ;  and  Serra  Longa  was 
obliged  to  return  to  his  employer,  and  report  to  him  the  failure 
of  his  mission,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  fancied  it  would 
be  crowned  with  success. 

Thus  ended  that  day's  conference  with  the  oralor  of  Mont 
ferrât. 

Luther  received  another  invitation,  proceeding  from  very 
different  motives.  John  Frosch,  prior  of  the  Carmelites,  was 
an  old  friend.  Two  years  before,  he  had  maintained  some 
theses,  as  a  licentitate  in  theology,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Luther.  He  called  on  him,  and  pressed  him  to  come  and 
stay  with  him.  He  laid  claim  to  the  honour  of  having  the 
Doctor  of  all  Germany  as  his  guest.     Already  men  did  not 

*  Seckendorf,  p.  130. 
t  L.  Opp.  (L.)  179. 
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fear  to  render  him  homage  in  the  face  of  Rome  :  already  the 
weak  was  become  the  stronger.  Luther  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, and  accordingly  removed  from  the  convent  of  the  Augs- 
tines  to  that  of  the  Carmelities. 

The  day  did  not  close  without  his  seriously  reflecting  on 
his  position.  The  visit  of  Serra  Longa,  and  the  apprehensions 
of  the  counsellors,  concurred  to  convince  him  of  the  difficult 
circumstances  in  which  he  stood.  Nevertheless,  he  had  God 
in  heaven  for  his  protector,  and  in  His  keeping  he  could 
sleep  in  peace. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday  ;  he  obtained  a  little  more  rest. 
However  he  was  obliged  to  bear  another  kind  of  fatigue. 
Nothing  was  talked  of  in  the  city  but  Dr.  Luther,  and  all  de- 
sired to  see  (as  he  wrote  to  Melancthon)  "  the  new  Erostratus 
who  had  kindled  so  vast  a  conflagration."  They  cr^yded 
about  him  ;  and  the  good  Doctor,  doubtless,  smiled  at  this 
strange  excitement. 

But  he  had  also  to  support  another  sort  of  importunity 
If  there  was  a  general  wish  to  see  him,  there  was  a  still  great- 
er desire  to  hear  him.  He  was  asked  on  all  sides  to  preach. 
Luther  had  no  greater  joy  than  to  proclaim  the  Gospel.  He 
would  have  rejoiced  to  preach  Christ  in  this  great  city,  and  in 
the  solemn  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  But  on 
this,  as  on  many  occasions,  he  manifested  a  most  proper  feel- 
ing of  decorum,  and  much  respect  for  his  superiors.  He  de- 
clined to  preach,  in  the  fear  that  the  Legate  might  think  he 
did  so  to  vex  and  to  brave  him.  This  moderation  and 
prudence  were  assuredly  as  valuable  instructions  as  a  ser- 
mon. 

However,  the  Cardinal's  agents  did  not  let  him  rest,  but  re- 
turned to  the  charge.  "  The  Cardinal,"  said  they,  "  sends  you 
assurances  of  his  grace  and  favour  :  why  are  you  afraid  ?" 
And  they  endeavoured  by  every  possible  argument  to  per- 
suade him  to  wait  upon  the  Legate.  "  He  is  so  gracious,  that 
he  is  like  a  father,"  said  one  of  these  emissaries.  But  an- 
other, going  close  up  to  him,  whispered  :  "  Do  not  believe 
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what  they  say.     There  is  no  dependence  to  be  placed  upon 
his  words."*     Luther  persisted  in  his  resolution. 

On  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  10th  of  October,  Serra 
Longa  again  renewed  his  persuasions.  The  courtier  had 
made  it  a  point  of  honor  to  succeed  in  his  négociations.  The 
moment  he  entered  : 

"  Why,"  hp  asked  in  Latin,  "  why  do  you  not  go  to  the 
Cardinal  ?  He  is  expecting  you  in  the  most  indulgent  frame 
of  mind.  With  him  the  whole  question  is  summed  up  in  six 
letters, — Revoca, — retrace.  Come,  then,  with  me,  you  have 
nothing  to  fear." 

Luther  thought  within  himself  that  those  were  six  very  im- 
portant letters  ;  but  without  further  discussion,  he  replied 

!i  4,s  soon  as  I  have  received  the  safe-conduct,  I  will  appear." 

Serra  Longa  lost  his  temper  at  these  words.  He  persisted 
— he  brought  forward  additional  reasons  for  compliance.  But 
Luther  was  immoveable.  The  Italian  courtier,  still  irritated, 
exclaimed  : 

"  You  imagine,  no  doubt,  that  the  Elector  will  take  up  arms 
in  your  favour,  and  risk,  for  your  sake,  the  loss  of  the  domin- 
ions he  inherits  from  his  ancestors." 

Luther.—"  God  foibid!" 

Serra  Longa. — "  When  all  forsake  you,  where  will  you 
take  refuge?" 

Luther,  smiling  and  looking  upwards  with  the  eye  of 
faith. — "  Under  heaven  !"f 

For  an  instant  Sena  Longa  was  struck  dumb  by  this  sub- 
lime and  unexpected  reply  ; — he  then  continued  : 

"  How  would  you  act,  if  you  had  the  Legate,  the  Pope,  and 
all  the  Cardinals  in  your  power,  as  they  have  you,  at  this  mo- 
ment, in  theirs  ?" 

Luther — "I  would  pay  them  all  respect  and  honour. 
But  the  word  of  God  is  with  me — above  all." 

Serra  Longa,  laughing,  and  moving  one  of  his  fingers 
backward  and  forward  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  the  Italians, 

*  L.  Opp.  (L.)  xvii.  p.  305. 

t  Et  ubi  manebis  ?  RcBpondi  :  Sub  Cœlo.    (L.  Opp.  in  pnef.) 
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— "Ha!  ha!  all  proper  honour  !  I  do  not  believe  a  word 
of  it!" 

He  then  left  the  house,  leaped  into  his  saddle,  and  disap- 
peared. 

Serra  Longa  went  no  more  to  Luther  ;  but  he  long  remem- 
bered the  resistance  he  had  met  with  from  the  Reformer,  and 
that  which  his  master  was  doomed  soon  after  to  experience  in 
person.  We  shall  find  him  again,  at  a  later  period,  loudly 
demanding  the  blood  of  Luther. 

Shortly  after  Serra  Longa  had  left  Luther,  the  latter  re- 
ceived the  safe-conduct.  His  friends  had  procured  it  from  the 
Imperial  counsellors.  It  is  probable  that  they  had  consulted 
the  Emperor  on  the  subject,  as  he  was  not  far  from  Augsburg. 
It  would  even  seem,  from  what  the  Cardinal  afterwards  said, 
that,  from  a  wish  to  avoid  offending  him,  they  had  asked  his 
consent  to  their  application;  perhaps  that  may  have  been  the 
reason  why  De  Vio  sounded  Luther  through  Serra  Longa  ; 
for  to  oppose  openly  the  giving  him  a  safe-conduct  would 
have  discovered  intentions  that  it  was  wished  to  conceal.  It 
seemed  a  safer  policy  to  persuade  Luther  himself  to  desist 
from  the  demand.  But  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  Saxon 
monk  was  not  likely  to  yield. 

Luther  was  about  to  appear  before  the  Legate.  In  requir- 
ing a  safe-conduct,  he  did  not  lean  upon  an  arm  of  flesh,  for 
he  well  remembered  that  the  Emperor's  safe-conduct  had  not 
preserved  John  Huss  from  the  flames.  He  only  desired  to  do 
his  duty  by  following  the  advice  of  his  master's  friends.  The 
Lord  would  decide  his  cause.  If  God  required  his  life,  he 
was  ready  joyfully  to  lay  it  down.  At  this  solemn  moment, 
he  felt  the  need  of  once  more  communicating  with  his  friends, 
and  especially  with  Melancthon,  already  so  endeared  to  him  ; 
and  he  availed  himself  of  an  interval  of  leisure  to  write  to  him. 

"  Shew  yourself  a  man,"  said  he,  "  as  you  are  ready  to 

do.     Instruct  the  youth  of  our  beloved  country  in  what  is 

right  and  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God.     As  for  me,  I  am 

going  to  offer  up  myself  for  you  and  for  them,*  if  it  be  the 

*  Ego  pro  illis  et  vobia  vado  immolari.    (L.  Epp.  i.  146.) 
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Lord's  will.  I  prefer  death,  yea,  even,  what  to  me  would  be 
the  greatest  misfortune,  the  loss  of  your  valued  society,  to  re- 
tracting what  it  was  my  duty  to  teach,  and  perhaps  ruining  by 
my  failure  the  noble  cause  to  which  we  are  devoted. 

"  Italy  is  involved,  as  Egypt  was  formerly,  in  thick  dark- 
ness, even  darkness  which  may  be  felt.  The  whole  nation 
knows  nothing  of  Christ,  nor  of  what  pertains  to  him.  And 
yet  they  are  our  lords  and  masters  in  the  fa^th  and  in  morals. 
Thus  the  wrath  of  God  is  fulfilled  amongst  us  ;  as  the  prophet 
says,  "  I  will  give  children  to-be  their  princes,  and  babes  shall 
rale  over  them.'  Do  your  duty  to  God,  my  dear  Philip,  and 
avert  his  wrath  by  fervent  and  holy  prayer." 

The  Legate,  apprised  that  Luther  would  appear  the  next 
day  before  him,  called  together  those  in  whom  he  had  confi- 
dence, both  Italians  and  Germans,  that  he  might  concert  with 
them  how  he  ought  to  treat  the  German  monk.  Opinions 
were  divided.  One  said,  <(  We  must  compel  him  to  retract." 
Another,  "  We  must  arrest  him  and  throw  him  into  prison." 
A  third  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to  put  him  out 
of  the  way.  A  fourth,  that  it  would  be  expedient  rather  to  win 
him  over  by  gentleness  and  mildness.  The  Cardinal  seems 
to  have  resolved,  in  the  first  instance,  to  make  trial  of  this  last 
method.* 

At  length  the  day  of  conference  arrived. f  The  Legate, 
knowing  that  Luther  had  declared  himself  willing  to  retract 
whatever  should  be  proved  contrary  to  the  truth,  was  sanguine 
as  to  the  result  :  he  did  not  doubt  that  one  of  his  rank  and 
learning  would,  without  much  difficulty,  reclaim  the  monk  to 
obedience  to  the  Church. 

Luther  repaired  to  the  house  of  the  Legate,  accompanied 
by  the  prior  of  the  Carmelites,  his  friend  and  host,  by  two 
friars  of  the  convent,  by  doctor  Link,  and  by  an  Augustine, 
probably  the  same  that  had  accompanied  him  from  Nurem- 
berg. Scarcely  had  he  entered  the  Legate's  palace,  when  all 
the  Italians,  who  composed  the  train  of  this  Prince  of  the 

*  L.  Opp.  (L.)  xvii.  p.  113. 
t  Tuesday,  11th  of  October. 
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Church,  flocked  round  him,  desiring  to  see  the  famous  Doctor, 
and  pressed  him  so  closely  that  he  could  hardly  proceed.  On 
entering  the  room  where  the  Cardinal  was  waiting  for  him, 
Luther  found  him  accompanied  by  the  apostolical  nuncio  and 
Serra  Longa.  His  reception  was  cool,  but  civil  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Roman  etiquette,  Luther,  following  the  instructions  of 
Serra  Longa,  prostrated  himself  before  the  Cardinal;  when 
the  latter  told  him  to  rise,  he  knelt  ;  and  when  the  command 
was  repeated,  he  stood  erect.  Several  of  the  most  distinguished 
Italians  of  the  Legate's  household  entered  the  room,  in  order 
to  be  present  at  the  interview,  impatient  to  see  the  German 
monk  humble  himself  before  the  Pope's  representative. 

Tha  Legate  was  silent.  He  expected,  says  a  contemporary, 
that  Luther  would  begin  his  recantation.  But  Luther  waited 
reverently  for  the  Roman  Prince  to  address  him.  Finding, 
however,  that  he  did  not  open  his  lips,  he  understood  his  si- 
lence as  an  invitation  to  open  the  business,  and  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Most  worthy  father,  upon  the  summons  of  his  Holiness 
the  Pope,  and  at  the  desire  of  my  gracious  Lord,  the  Elector 
of  Saxony,  I  appear  before  you,  as  a  humble  and  obedient 
son  of  the  holy  Christian  Church  ;  and  I  acknowledge  that 
it  was  I  who  published  the  propositions  and  theses  that  are  the 
subject  of  inquiry.  I  am  ready  to  listen  with  all  submission 
to  the  charges  brought  against  me,  and,  if  I  am  in  error,  to  be 
instructed  in  the  truth." 

The  Cardinal,  who  had  determined  to  assume  the  tone  of 
a  kind  and  compassionate  father  towards  an  erring  child,  an- 
swered in  the  most  friendly  manner,  commended  Luther's 
humility,  and  expressed  the  joy  he  felt  on  beholding  it,  say- 
ing : — "  My  dear  son,  you  have  filled  all  Germany  with  com- 
motion by  your  dispute  concerning  indulgences.  I  hear  that 
you  are  a  doctor  well  skilled  in  the  Scriptures,  and  that  you 
have  many  followers.  If,  therefore,  you  wish  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Church,  and  to  have  in  the  Pope  a  most  gracious  lord, 
listen  to  me." 

After  this  exordium,  the  legate  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  him 
vol.  I.  30 
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all  that  he  expected  of  him,  so  confident  was  he  of  his  sub- 
mission: "  Here,"  said  he,  "are  three  articles  which,  acting 
under  the  direction  of  our  most  holy  Father,  Pope  Leo  the 
Tenth,  I  am  to  propose  to  you  : — 

"  First,  you  must  return  to  your  duty  ;  you  must  acknow- 
ledge your  faults,  and  retract  your  errors,  your  propositions, 
and  sermons.  Secondly,  you  must  promise  to  abstain  for  the 
future,  from  propagating  your  opinions.  And,  thirdly,  you 
must  engage  to  be  more  discreet,  and  avoid  every  thing  that 
may  grieve  or  disturb  the  church." 

Luther. — "Most  worthy  father,  I  request  to  be  permitted 
to  see  the  Pope's  brief,  by  virtue  of  which  you  have  received 
full  power  to  negotiate  this  affair." 

Serra  Longa  and  the  rest  of  the  Italians  of  the  Cardinal's 
train  were  struck  with  astonishment  at  such  a  demand,  and 
although  the  German  monk  had  already  appeared  to  them  a 
strange  phenomenon,  they  were  completely  disconcerted  at  so 
bold  a  speech.  Christians  familiar  with  the  principles  of 
justice  desire  to  see  them  adhered  to  in  proceedings  against 
others  or  themselves  ;  but  those  who  are  accustomed  to  act 
according  to  their  own  will  are  much  surprised  when  required 
to  proceed  regularly  and  agreeably  to  form  and  law. 

Dfi  Vio. — "  Your  command,  my  son,  cannot  be  complied 
with.  You  have  to  acknowledge  your  errors  ;  to  be  careful 
for  the  future  what  you  teach  ;  not  to  return  to  your  vomit  ; 
so  that  you  may  rest  without  care  and  anxiety  ;  and  then,  act- 
ing by  the  command  and  on  the  authority  of  our  most  holy 
father  the  Pope,  I  will  adjust  the  whole  affair." 

Luther. — "  Deign,  then,  to  inform  me  wherein  I  have 
erred." 

At  this  request,  the  Italian  courtiers,  who  had  expected  to 
see  the  poor  German  fall  upon  his  knees  and  implore  mercy, 
were  still  more  astonished  than  before.  Not  one  of  them 
would  have  condescended  to  answer  so  impertinent  a  question. 
But  De  Vio,  who  thought  it  scarcely  generous  to  crush  this 
feeble  monk  by  the  weight  of  all  his  authority,  and  trusted, 
moreover,  to  his  own  learning  for  obtaining  an  easy  victory, 
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consented  to  tell  Luther  what  he  was  accused  of,  and  even  to 
enter  into  discussion  with  him.  We  must  do  justice  to  the 
general  of  the  Dominicans.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
he  showed  more  equity,  a  greater  sense  of  propriety,  and  less 
irritation,  than  have  subsequently  been  exhibited  in  a  majority 
of  similar  cases.     He  assumed  a  tone  of  condescension,  and 


"  My  beloved  son  !  there  are  two  propositions  put  forward 
by  you,  which  you  must,  before  all,  retract: — 1st.  'The  trea- 
sure of  indulgences  does  not  consist  of  the  merits  and  suffer- 
ings of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  :' — 2ndly.  '  The  man  who  re- 
ceives the  holy  sacrament  must  have  faith  in  the  grace  offered 
to  him.'  " 

Both  these  propositions  did  indeed  strike  a  death-blow  at  the 
commerce  of  Rome.  If  the  Pope  had  not  power  to  dispose 
at  will  of  the  Saviour's  merits. — if,  on  receiving  the  paper  in 
which  the  brokers  of  the  Church  traded,  men  did  not  acquire 
a  portion  of  that  infinite  righteousness, — this  paper  currency 
lost  its  value,  and  men  would  count  it  no  better  than  a  mere 
rag.  And  thus  also  with  the  sacraments.  The  indulgences 
were,  in  some  sense,  an  extraordinary  branch  of  commerce 
with  Rome  ;  the  sacraments  made  part  of  her  ordinary  traffic. 
The  revenue  they  yielded  was  by  no  means  small.  But  to 
assert  that  faith  was  necessary  to  make  them  productive  of  any 
real  benefit  to  the  soul  of  the  Christian,  was  to  rob  them  of 
their  attraction  in  the  sight  of  the  people.  For  faith  is  not  in 
the  Pope's  gift  ;  it  is  beyond  his  power,  and  can  come  from 
God  alone.  To  declare  its  necessity  was,  therefore,  to  snatch 
from  the  hands  of  Rome  both  the  speculation  and  the  profits 
attached  to  it.  In  assailing  these  two  doctrines,  Luther  had 
followed  the  example  of  Christ  himself.  In  the  very  begin- 
ning of  his  ministry,  he  had  overturned  the  tables  of  the  mo- 
ney-changers, and  driven  the  dealers  out  of  the  temple.  "  Make 
not  my  father's  house  a  house  of  merchandise." 

Cajetan  continued:  "I  will  not  bring  forward  the  authority 
of  St.  Thomas,  and  the  other  scholastic  doctors  to  confute 
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these  errors  ;  I  will  rest  entirely  on  the  holy  Scriptures,  and 
speak  to  you  in  perfect  friendship." 

Nevertheless,  when  De  Vio  proceeded  to  bring  forward  his 
proofs,  he  departed  from  the  rule  he  had  lain  down.*  He 
combated  Luther's  first  proposition  by  an  Extravagance  or 
Constitution^  of  Pope  Clement  ;  and  the  second,  by  all  sorts 
of  opinions  from  the  scholastic  divines.  The  discussion  turned 
at  its  outset  upon  this  constitution  of  the  Pope  in  favour  of  in- 
dulgences. Luther,  indignant  at  hearing  what  authority  the 
Legate  attributed  to  a  decree  of  Rome,  exclaimed  : 

'  I  cannot  receive  such  constitutions  as  sufficient  proofs  on 
subjects  so  important.  For  they  wrest  the  holy  Scriptures, 
and  never  quote  them  to  the  purpose." 

De.  Vio. — "  The  Pope  has  authority  and  power  over  all 
things." 

Luther  (warmly). — "  Save  the  Scriptures.''^ 

De  Vio  (in  derision). — Save  the  Scriptures!  Do  not 

you  know  that  the  Pope  is  higher  than  the  Councils,  for  he 
recently  condemned  and  punished  the  council  of  Bale." 

Luther. — "But  the  university  of  Paris  has  appealed 
against  his  decision." 

De  Vio. — "  Those  gentlemen  of  Paris  will  receive  their 
desert." 

The  Cardinal  and  Luther  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the 
second  article,  namely  the  faith  that  Luther  declared  to  be 
necessary  to  render  the  sacraments  efficacious.  Luther  pur- 
suing his  usual  method,  quoted,  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  he 
maintained,  several  passages  of  Scripture.  But  the  Legate 
received  them  with  derision.  "  It  is  of  faith  in  general  that 
you  are  speaking  now,"  said  he  "Not  so,"  replied  Luther. 
One  of  the  Ialians,  the  Legate's  master  of  the  ceremonies,  pro- 
voked at  Luther's  resistance  and  answers,  was  burning  with 
desire  to  speak  He  often  attempted  to  interrupt  the  conver- 
sation ;  but  the  Legate  commanded  silence.     At  last  he  was 

♦  L.  Opp.(L.)xvii.  p.  180. 

t  This  name  is  given  to  certain  Constitutions  of  the  Popes,  collected 
and  appended  to  the  Canon  Law.  J  Salva  Scripturâ. 
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ODliged  to  reprove  him  in  so  authoritative  a  tone,  that  the 
master  of  the  ceremonies  left  the  room  in  confusion.* 

"  As  to  indulgences,"  said  Luther  to  the  Legate,  "if  you 
can  prove  to  me  that  I  am  mistaken,  I  am  ready  to  receive  in- 
struction. We  may  leave  that  subject  open,  without  compro- 
mising our  faith  as  Christians.  But  as  to  that  other  article, 
concerning  faith,  if  I  yielded  any  thing  here,  I  should  be  de- 
nying Christ.  I  cannot,  therefore,  and  I  will  not  yield  that 
point,  and  by  God's  help  I  will  hold  it  to  the  end." 

De  Vio  {beginning  to  lose  temper.) — "  Whether  you  will 
or  will  not,  you  must  this  very  day  retract  that  article,  or  else 
for  that  article  alone,  I  will  proceed  to  reject  and  condemn  all 
your  doctrine." 

Littheh. — "  I  have  no  will  but  the  Lord's.  He  will  do 
with  me  what  seemeth  good  in  his  sight.  But  had  I  a  hun- 
dred heads,  I  would  rather  lose  them  all  than  retract  the  testi 
mony  I  have  borne  to  the  holy  Christian  faith." 

De  Vio. — "  I  am  not  come  here  to  argue  with  you.  Re- 
tract, or  prepare  to  endure  the^  punishment  you  have  de- 
served."! 

Luther  clearly  perceived  that  it  was  impossible  to  end  the 
affair  by  a  conference.  His  adversary  was  seated  before  him 
as  though  he  himself  were  Pope,  and  required  a  humble  sub- 
mission to  all  that  he  said  to  him,  whilst  he  received  Lu- 
ther's answers,  even  when  grounded  on  the  holy  Scriptures, 
with  shrugs  and  every  kind  of  irony  and  contempt.  He 
thought  the  most  prudent  plan  would  be  to  answer  the  Cardinal 
in  writing.  This  means,  thought  he,  offered  at  least  one  con- 
solation to  the  oppressed.  Others  might  then  give  their  judg- 
ment of  the  affair  :  and  the  unjust  adversary,  who,  by  clamour, 
remained  master  of  the  field,  might  be  overawed  by  the  public 

voice.J 

Having,  therefore,  shown  a  disposition  to  withdraw:  "  Do 
you  wish,"  said  the  Legate  to  him,  "  that  I  should  give  you  a 
safe-conduct  to  repair  to  Rome  V 

*  L.  Opp.  (L.)  xvii.  p.  180.    t  L.  Opp.  (L.)  xvii.  p.  180, 183, 306,  &c. 
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Nothing  would  have  pleased  Cajetan  better  than  the  ac 
ceptance  of  this  offer.  He  would  thus  have  got  rid  of  an  af 
fair  of  which  he  began  to  perceive  the  difficulties,  and  Luther 
and  his  heresy  would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
would  have  known  how  to  deal  with  them.  But  the  Reform- 
er, who  was  sensible  of  the  dangers  that  surrounded  him  even 
at  Augsburg,  took  care  to  refuse  an  offer  that  would  have  de- 
livered him  up,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the  vengeance  of  his 
enemies.  He  rejected  the  proposal  as  often  as  De  Vio  chose 
to  repeat  it  :  which  he  did  several  times.  The  Legate  concealed 
the  chagrin  he  felt  at  Luther's  refusal  ;  he  assumed  an  air  of 
dignity,  and  dismissed  the  monk  with  a  compassionate  smile, 
under  which  he  endeavoured  to  hide  his  disappointment,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  with  the  politeness  of  one  who  hopes  to  have 
better  success  another  time. 

Hardly  had  Luther  reached  the  court-yard  of  the  palace, 
when  the  loquacious  Italian,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
whom  the  Cardinal's  reprimands  had  obliged  to  leave  the  hall 
of  audience,  delighted  at  being  able  to  speak  to  him  out  of  the 
hearing  of  Cajetan,  and  aager  to  confound  the  abominable 
heretic  by  his  overpowering  arguments,  ran  after  him,  and, 
before  he  came  up  with  him,  began  to  deal  out  his  sophisms. 
But  Luther,  disgusted  with  the  man's  folly,  answered  him 
with  one  of  those  saicastic  rebukes  which  he  always  had  al 
command,  and  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  quite  confounded, 
turned  back  and  slunk  abashed  to  the  Cardinal's  palace. 

Luther  had  not  been  impressed  with  a  very  high  opinion 
of  his  dignified  adversary.  He  had  heard  from  him,  as  h« 
afterwards  wrote  to  Spalatin,  assertions  which  were  quite  con- 
trary to  sound  theology,  and  which,  in  the  mouth  of  another, 
would  have  been  considered  arch-heresies.  And  yet  De  Vio 
was  looked  upon  as  the  most  learned  of  the  Dominicans. 
Next  to  him  stood  Prierias.  "  We  may  judge  from  this," 
said  Luther,  "  what  those  must  be  who  fill  the  tenth  or  the 
hundredth  rank!"* 

On  the   other  hand,  the  noble  firmness  of  the  Doctor  of 

♦  L.  Epp.  ].  153. 
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Wittemberg  had  greatly  surprised  the  Cardinal  and  all  his 
courtiers.  Instead  of  a  poor  monk,  suing  abjectly  for  pardon, 
they  beheld  a  man  of  independent  spirit,  an  undaunted  Chris- 
tian, an  enlightened  Doctor,  who  required  them  to  bring  proofs 
to  support  their  unjust  accusations,  and  courageously  defended 
his  own  doctrine.  The  inmates  of  Cajetan's  palace  exclaimed 
with  one  voice  against  the  pride,  obstinacy,  and  effrontery  of 
the  heretic.  Luther  and  De  Vio  had  learned  to  know  one  ano- 
ther, and  both  were  preparing  themselves  for  a  second  interview. 

A  joyful  surprise  awaited  Luther  on  his  return  to  the  con- 
vent of  the  Carmelites.  The  Vicar-general  of  the  order  of 
the  Augustines,  his  friend,  his  father,  Staupitz,  had  arrived 
there.  Not  having  been  able  to  prevent  Luther  from  going 
to  Augsburg,  Staupitz  gave  his  friend  a  new  and  affecting 
proof  of  his  attachment,  by  joining  him  in  that  city,  with  the 
hope  of  rendering  him  some  service.  This  excellent  man 
foresaw  that  the  conference  with  the  Legate  would  have  mo- 
mentous results.  His  fears  and  his  friendship  for  Luther 
combined  to  disturb  him.  It  was  a  balm  to  the  Reformer's 
heart,  after  that  trying  conference,  to  embrace  so  precious  a 
friend.  He  related  to  him  how  he  had  found  it  impossible 
to  obtain  a  satisfactory  answer,  and  how  he  had  been  required 
to  recant  without  even  an  attempt  to  convict  him  of  error, 
"You  must  absolutely,"  said  Staupitz,  "answer  the  Legate 
in  writing." 

After  what  he  had  heard  of  this  first  interview,  Staupitz 
expected  no  good  result  from  any  succeeding  one.  He  there- 
fore determined  upon  a  step  which  he  thought  present  circum- 
stances made  necessary  ;  he  decided  to  release  Luther  from 
the  obligation  of  obedience  to  his  order.  Staupitz  proposed  by 
this  means  to  attain  two  objects  :  if,  as  he  could  not  but  fore- 
bode, Luther  should  fail  in  his  undertaking,  this  proceeding 
would  prevent  the  disgrace  of  his  condemnation  from  being 
reflected  on  his  whole  order  ;  and  if  the  Cardinal  should  en- 
join him  to  oblige  Luther  to  silence  or  to  a  recantation,  he 
would  have  an  excuse  for  noncompliance.*     This  ceremony 

♦  Darinn  ihn  Staupitz  von  dem  Kloster.Gehorsam  absolvirt.  (Math.  15.) 
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was  gone  through  in  the  usual  forms.  Luther  clearly  per- 
ceived all  that  it  foreboded.  His  mind  was  deeply  affected  by 
the  breaking  of  ties  that  he  had  formed  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  youth.  The  order  he  had  chosen  now  rejected  him.  His 
natural  protectors  forsook  him.  Already  he  was  become  a 
stranger  to  his  brethren.  But  though  his  heart  was  oppressed 
with  sorrow  at  the  thought,  he  recovered  his  serenity  by  look- 
ing to  the  promises  of  a  faithful  God,  who  has  said  :  "  I  will 
never  leave  thee  ;  I  will  never  forsake  thee." 

The  Imperial  counsellors,  having  intimated  to  the  Legate 
through  the  Bishop  of  Trent  that  Luther  was  provided  with 
the  Emperor's  safe-conduct,  at  the  same  time  cautioning  him 
against  taking  any  steps  against  the  Reformer's  person,  De 
Vio,  in  a  violent  passion,  abruptly  answered  in  the  true  Romish 
style,  "  Be  it  so  ;  but  I  shall  do  what  the  Pope  enjoins  me."* 
We  know  what  the  Pope's  injunctions  were. 

The  next  dayt  both  parties  prepared  for  a  second  interview, 
which  seemed  likely  to  be  decisive.  Luther's  friends,  intend- 
ing to  accompany  him  to  the  Legate's  palace,  repaired  to  the 
convent  of  the  Carmelites.  The  Dean  of  Trent  and  Peutin- 
ger  both  Imperial  counsellors,  and  Staupitz,  arrived  one  after 
the  other.  Besides  these,  Luther  soon  had  the  pleasure  of 
welcoming  the  knight  Philip  von  Feilitzsch,  and  Doctor 
Ruhel,  counsellors  of  the  Elector,  who  had  received  orders 
from  their  master  to  be  present  at  the  conferences,  and  to  watch 
over  Luther's  personal  safety.  They  had  arrived  at  Augs- 
burg on  the  previous  evening.  They  were  commissioned  to 
keep  close  to  him,  says  Mathesius,  as  the  knight  Chlum  stood 
by  John  Huss  at  Constance.  The  Doctor  also  took  a  notary 
with  him,  and,  accompanied  by  all  his  friends,  repaired  to  the 
Legate's  palace. 

As  they  set  out  Staupitz  drew  close  to  Luther  ;  he  felt  all 
that  his  friend  would  have  to  endure;  he  knew  that  if  his  eye 
were  not  directed  towards  the  Lord,  who  is  the  deliverer  of 
his  people,  he  must  sink  under  his  trial  :  "  My  dear  brother," 
said  he,  solemnly,  "  ever  bear  in  mind  that  you  entered  on 

♦  L.  Opp.  (L.)  xvii.  201.  t  Wednesday,  12th  Oct. 
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these  struggles  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."*  It 
was  thus  that  God  encompassed  his  humble  servant  with  con- 
solations  and  encouragement. 

Luther,  on  arriving  at  the  Cardinal's,  found  there  a  new 
opponent  :  this  was  the  prior  of  the  Dominicans  of  Augsburg, 
who  was  seated  beside  his  superior.  Luther,  in  conformity 
with  his  resolution,  had  put  his  answer  in  writing.  The  cus- 
tomary salutations  being  gone  through,  he  read,  with  a  firm 
voice,  the  following  declaration  : 

"  I  declare  that  I  honour  the  holy  Roman  Church,  and, 
moreover,  that  I  will  continue  to  do  so.  I  have  sought  after 
truth  in  my  public  disputations,  and  what  I  have  taught,  I,  to 
this  hour,  regard  as  right,  true,  and  christian.  Nevertheless 
I  am  but  a  man,  and  I  may  be  mistaken.  I  am  therefore 
willing  to  be  instructed  and  corrected  wherever  I  may  have 
erred.  I  declare  myself  ready  to  answer  by  word  of  mouth, 
or  in  writing,  all  objections  and  all  charges  that  the  illustrious 
Legate  may  bring  against  me.  I  declare  myself  willing  to 
submit  my  theses  to  the  decision  of  the  four  universities  of 
Bale,  Fribourg  in  Brisgau,  Louvain,  and  Paris,  and  to  retract 
whatever  they  shall  declare  to  be  erroneous.  In  a  word,  I 
am  ready  to  do  all  that  can  be  required  of  a  christian  man. 
But  I  solemnly  protest  against  the  method  that  has  been  pur- 
sued in  this  affair,  and  against  that  strange  assumption  which 
would  oblige  me  to  retract,  without  having  convicted  me  of 
error."* 

Undoubtedly  nothing  could  be  more  consonant  with  reason 
than  these  proposals  of  Luther,  and  they  must  have  greatly 
embarrassed  a  judge  who  had  been  previously  instructed  what 
judgment  he  was  to  pronounce.  The  Legate,  who  was  quite 
unprepared  for  this  protest,  endeavoured  to  hide  his  confusion, 
by  affecting  a  laugh,  and  putting  on  the  semblance  of  mildness. 

"  This  protest,"  he  said  to  Luther  with  a  smile,  "  is  quite 
unnecessary  ;  I  will  not  dispute  with  you  in  public  or  in  pri 
rate,  but  my  wish  is  to  settle  the  whole  affair  with  paternal 
enderness."t 

t  Seckend.  p.  137.     t  Loscher,  ii.  463.     L.  Opp.  (L.)  xvii.  181,  209, 
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It  was  the  policy  of  the  Cardinal  to  lay  aside  the  strict 
forms  of  justice,  which  afford  protection  to  the  accused,  and 
to  treat  the  matter  as  an  affair  of  administration,  hetween  a 
superior  and  his  inferior  ;— a  convenient  method,  as  it  leaves 
the  fullest  scope  to  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power. 

Continuing  in  the  most  affectionate  tone: — "My  dear 
friend,"  said  De  Vio,  "  I  beseech  you  to  abandon  this  useless 
design  ;  but  rather  return  to  a  sense  of  duty,  acknowledge  the 
truth,  and  behold  me  ready  to  reconcile  you  to  the  Church, 
and  to  the  supreme  bishop.  Retract,  my  friend,  retract  ; 

such  is  the  Pope's  will.  Whether  it  be  your  will  or  not, 
matters  little;  you  would  find  it  hard  to  kick  against  the 
pricks.        ." 

Luther,  who  saw  himself  already  treated  as  a  rebellious 
child,  rejected  by  the  Church,  exclaimed  :  "  I  cannot  retract  ! 
but  I  offer  to  answer,  and  in  writing.  We  had  enough  of 
contention — yesterday." 

De  Vio  was  provoked  at  this  expression,  which  reminded 
him  that  he  had  >*ot  acted  with  sufficient  discretion  ;  but  he 
recovered  himself,  and  said,  smiling  : 

"  Contention  !  my  dear  son  ;  I  did  not  contend  with  you. 
I  am  as  little  inclined  as  yourself  to  contention  ;  but  to  gratify 
his  Highness  the  Elector  Frederic,  I  am  ready  to  hear  you, 
and  exhort  you  as  a  friend  and  a  father." 

Luther  did  not  understand  why  the  Legate  should  have 
taken  umbrage  at  the  phrase  he  had  made  use  of;  for,  thought 
he  to  himself,  if  I  had  not  wished  to  be  courteous,  1  should 
not  have  said  "  contend,"  but  "  dispute"  and  "  quarrel,"  for 
that  was  what  we  really  did  yesterday. 

However,  De  Vio,  who  felt  that,  before  the  respectable 
witnesses  present  atthe  conference,  he  must  at  least  appear  to 
convince  Luther,  and  endeavour  to  crush  him  by  argument, 
reverted  to  the  two  propositions  which  he  had  pointed  out  as 
fundamental  errors,  fully  resolved  to  allow  the  Reformer  the 
fewest  possible  opportunities  of  reply.  Relying  on  Italian 
volubility,  he  overwhelmed  him  with  objections  without  wait- 

*  Digladiatum.     (L.  Epp.  I.  p.  181.) 
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mg  for  an  answer.  Sometimes  he  sneered,  sometimes  he 
chided;  he  declaimed  with  passionate  energy;  he  jumbled 
together  the  most  incongruous  things  ;  quoted  St.  Thomas  and 
Aristotle  ;  exclaimed  and  raved  against  all  who  differed  from 
them  ;  and  broke  out  in  invective  against  Luther.  Again  and 
again  the  latter  attempted  to  reply;  but  the  Legate  instantly 
interrupted  him  and  overwhelmed  him  with  threats.  "  Re- 
cant! recant!"  was  the  burthen  of  his  harangue;  he  stormed, 
enacted  the  dictator,  and  put  down  all  effort  to  reply.*  Stau- 
pitz  undertook  to  stop  the  Legate.  "  Deign  to  allow  Doctor 
Martin  time  to  answer,"  said  he.  But  the  Legate  resumed  his 
harangue  :  he  quoted  the  extravagances  and  the  opinions  of 
St.  Thomas  :  he  had  resolved  to  have  all  the  talk  to  himself. 
Unable  to  convince,  and  fearing  to  strike,  he  would  at  least 
stun  by  his  violence. 

Luther  and  Staupitz  clearly  perceived  that  they  must  not 
only  forego  all  hope  of  enlightening  De  Vio  by  discussion,  but 
also  of  making  any  useful  confession  of  the  faith.  Luther, 
therefore,  renewed  the  request  he  had  made  at  the  beginning 
of  the  interview,  and  which  the  Cardinal  had  then  eluded. 
And  not  being  permitted  to  speak,  he  requested  that  he  might 
be  allowed  at  least  to  put  his  answer  in  writing  and  send  it  to 
the  Legate.  Staupitz  seconded  his  request  ;  several  of  the 
company  present  joined  in  his  solicitations  ;  and  Cajetan,  in 
spite  of  his  dislike  to  written  documents, — for  he  remembered 
that  such  documents  are  lasting, — at  length  consented.  They 
separated.  The  hope  which  had  been  conceived  that  the  affair 
might  be  terminated  at  this  interview  was  thus  adjourned,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  await  the  result  of  the  ensuing  conference. 

The  permission  granted  to  Luther  by  the  general  of  the 
Dominicans  to  take  time  for  reflection,  and  to  write  his  an- 
swer to  the  two  distinct  allegations  brought  against  him  re- 
lating to  the  indulgences — and  to  faith, — was  undoubtedly  no 
more  than  strict  justice  ;  and  yet  we  must  give  De  Vio  credit 
for  it,  as  a  mark  of  moderation  and  impartiality. 

*  L.  Opp.  (L.)xvii.  p.  181,  209.  Decies  ferè  ccepi  ut  loquerer,  totiea 
fursùs  tonabat  et  solus  regnabat 
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Luther  left  the  Cardinal's  palace  rejoicing  that  his  just  re- 
quest had  been  granted.  In  his  way  to  and  from  the  palace, 
he  was  the  object  of  general  attention.  Enlightened  men  were 
interested  in  his  cause,  as  if  they  themselves  were  about  to 
stand  upon  their  trial.  It  was  felt  that  it  was  the  cause  of  the 
gospel,  of  justice,  and  of  liberty,  which  was  then  to  be  pleaded 
at  Augsburg.  The  lower  orders  alone  sided  with  Cajetan, 
and  they,  doubtless,  gave  the  Reformer  significant  proofs  of 
their  disposition,  for  he  took  notice  of  it.* 

It  daily  became  more  evident  that  the  Legate  would  hear 
nothing  from  him  save  the  words,  "  I  retract  ;"  and  those  words 
Luther  was  determined  not  to  utter.  What  issue  could  be 
looked  for  in  so  unequal  a  struggle  ?  How  could  it  for  a  mo- 
ment be  thought  that  the  whole  power  of  Rome,  arrayed 
against  one  man,  could  fail  in  the  end  to  crush  him  ?  Luther 
saw  all  this  :  he  felt  the  pressure  of  that  heavy  hand  under 
which  he  had  dared  to  place  himself;  he  despaired  of  ever 
returning  to  Wittemberg,  of  seeing  his  dear  Philip  again,  and 
once  more  finding  himself  encircled  by  those  noble  youths  in 
whose  hearts  he  so  delighted  to  sow  the  seeds  of  everlasting 
life.  He  saw  the  sentence  of  excommunication  suspended 
over  his  head,  and  did  not  doubt  that  it  would  shortly  fall  up- 
on him.f  These  forebodings  distressed  him,  but  did  not  cast 
him  down.  His  trust  in  God  was  not  shaken.  God  may, 
indeed,  destroy  the  instrument  he  has  hitherto  made  use  of; 
but  he  will  maintain  the  truth.  Whatever  may  happen,  Lu- 
ther must  defend  it  to  the  last.  With  these  feelings,  there- 
fore, he  began  to  prepare  the  protest  he  intended  to  present  to 
the  Legate.  It  seems  he  devoted  to  that  purpose  a  part  of 
the  13th  of  October. 

On  the  following  day,  Luther  returned  to  the  Cardinal's 
palace,  attended  by  the  counsellors  of  the  Efector.  The  Ital- 
ians crowded  round  him  as  usual,  and  a  number  of  them  were 
present  at  the  conference.  Luther  stepped  forward  and  pre- 
sented his  protest  to  the  Legate.  The  Cardinal's  attendants 
gazed  intently  on  his  writing,  in  their  eyes  so  daring  and  pre- 
*  L.  Opp.  (L.)  xvii.  186.  t  L.  Opp.  (L.)  xvii.  185. 
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sumptuous.  The  following  is  the  declaration  which  the  Doc- 
tor of  Wittemberg  handed  to  their  master  : — * 

"  You  charge  me  upon  two  points.  And  first  you  bring 
against  me  the  constitution  of  Pope  Clement  VI.,  in  which  it 
is  asserted  that  the  treasure  of  indulgences  is  the  merit  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  saints;  an  assertion  which  1 
deny  in  my  theses. 

"  Panormitanus,"  continues  he,  (applying  that  designation 
to  Ives,  Bishop  of  Chartres,  toward  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  author  of  the  famous  collection  of  ecclesiastical  law 
called  Panormia)— "  Panormitanus  in  his  first  book  declares, 
that,  in  what  pertains  to  our  holy  faith,  not  only  a  General  Coun- 
cil, but  even  a  private  Christian,  is  above  the  Pope,  if  he  can  ad- 
duce clearer  testimony  from  the  Scriptures,  and  better  reasons,  t 
The  voice  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  far  above  the  voice  of 
all  men,  by  whatever  names  they  may  be  called. 

"What  most  disturbs  me  and  excites  my  most  painful  reflec- 
tions is,  that  this  constitution  contains  in  it  many  things  alto- 
gether contrary  to  the  truth.  First,  it  asserts  that  the  merits 
of  the  saints  form  a  treasury  : — whilst  the  whole  volume  of 
Scripture  testifies  that  God  rewards  us  far  more  richly  than 
we  have  deserved.  The  prophet  exclaims  :  '  Enter  not  into 
judgment  with  thy  servant,  O  Lord,  for  in  thy  sight  shall  no 
man  living  be  justified.' J  '  Woe  to  man,'  says  St.  Augustine, 
'however  honourable  and  praise-worthy  his  life  may  be,  if 
God  were  to  pronounce  a  judgment  upon  him  from  which 
mercy  should  be  excluded.'^ 

"  Thus,  then,  the  saints  are  not  saved  by  their  merits,  but 
solely  by  the  mercy  of  God,  as  I  have  declared.  I  maintain 
this,  and  I  take  my  stand  upon  it.  The  words  of  holy  Scrip- 
ture, which  teach  us  that  the  saints  have  not  merit  enough, 
ought  to  be  more  regarded  than  those  words  of  men,  which 
affirm  that  they  have  merits  in   superabundance.     For  the 

*  L.  Opp.  (L.)  xvii.  187. 
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Pope  is  not   above,  but  under  the  authority  of  the  word  ot 
God." 

Luther  did  not  stop  there  :  he  shewed  that  if  the  indulgences 
could  not  consist  in  the  merits  of  the  saints,  neither  could  they 
consist  in  the  merits  of  Christ.  He  proved  that  the  indul- 
gences were  barren  and  unprofitable,  since  they  had  no  other 
effect  than  to  excuse  men  from  good  works,  such  as  prayer, 
alms,  &c.  "  No,"  he  exclaimed,  "  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
Jesus  is  not  a  treasure  of  indulgences,  excusing  us  from  good 
works,  but  a  treasure  of  grace  quickening  us  to  perform  them. 
The  righteousness  of  Christ  is  applied  to  the  faithful,  not  by 
indulgences,  not  by  the  keys,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost  alone, 
and  not  by  the  Pope.  If  any  one  holds  an  opinion  resting 
on  better  foundations  than  mine,"  added  he,  in  concluding 
what  referred  to  this  first  point,  "  let  him  make  it  known,  and 
then  will  I  retract." 

"  I  have  affirmed,"  said  he,  adverting  to  the  second  charge, 
"that  no  man  can  be  justified  before  God  except  by  Faith; 
so  that  it  is  necessary  that  a  man  should  believe  with  a  perfect 
confidence  that  he  has  received  pardon.  To  doubt  of  this 
grace  is  to  reject  it.  The  faith  of  the  just  is  his  righteous- 
ness and  his  life."* 

Luther  supported  his  proposition  by  many  texts  from 
Scripture. 

"  Deign,  then,  to  intercede  in  my  behalf  with  our  most 
holy  lord  the  Pope  Leo  X.,  that  he  may  not  treat  me  with  so 
much  severity.  My  soul  seeks  the  light  of  truth.  I  am  not 
so  proud,  nor  so  set  upon  vain-glory,  that  I  should  be  ashamed 
to  retract,  if  I  had  taught  what  is  not  agreeable  to  the  truth. 
My  greatest  joy  will  be  to  see  the  triumph  of  that  doctrine 
which  is  according  to  the  mind  of  God.  Only  let  me  not  b» 
forced  to  do  any  thing  that  is  against  my  conscience." 

The  Legate  took  the  declaration  which  Luther  presented, 
and,  after  looking  it  over,  said  coolly:  ''You  have  wasted 
many  words,  and  written  what  is  little  to  the  purpose:  you 
have  replied  very  foolishly  to  the  two  charges  brought  against 

*  Justitia  justi  ct  vita  ejus,  est  fidca  ejus.     (L.  Opp.  lat.  i.  p.  211.) 
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you,  and  you  have  covered  your  paper  with  numerous 
passages  from  the  holy  Scriptures  that  have  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  subject."  De  Vio  then  with  a  contemptuous 
gesture  threw  down  Luther's  protest,  as  if  unworthy  of  his 
regard;  and,  resuming  the  tone  which  had  in  some  degree 
been  successful  in  the  last  interview,  he  renewed  the  cry  that 
Luther  must  retract.  The  latter  was  inflexible.  "  Brother  ! 
brother  !"  cried  De  Vio  in  Italian,  "  when  you  were  last 
here  you  were  very  docile,  but  to-day  you  are  altogether  in- 
tractable." Then  the  Cardinal  began  a  long  speech,  borrow- 
ed from  the  writings  of  St.  Thomas;  be  again  extolled  with 
all  his  might  the  constitution  of  Clement  VI.  ;  he  persisted  in 
maintaining  that,  in  virtue  of  that  constitution,  the  very  mer- 
its of  Christ  are  distributed  to  the  faithful  by  means  of  the  in- 
dulgences :  he  thought  he  had  silenced  Luther.  The  latter  at 
times  attempted  to  speak;  but  De  Vio  scolded  and  thundered 
on  without  intermission,  and,  as  on  the  previous  occasion, 
claimed  the  sole  right  to  be  heard. 

This  manner  of  proceeding  had  on  the  first  occasion  been 
in  some  measure  successful  : — but  Luther  was  not  a  man  to 
bear  with  it  a  second  time.  ïlis  indignation  at  length  broke 
forth,  and  it  was  now  his  turn  to  astonish  the  bystanders,  who 
thought  him  already,  conquered  by  the  prelate's  volubility. 
He  raised  his  sonorous  voice:  he  took  up  the  Cardinal's 
favourite  objection,  and  made  him  pay  dearly  for  his  temerity 
in  entering  the  lists  against  him.  "  Retract  !  retract  !"  re- 
peated De  Vio,  shewing  him  the  constitution  of  the  Pope. 
"Well!"  said  Luther,  "only  prove  to  me,  by  this  constitu- 
tion, that  the  treasure  of  indulgences  is  the  very  merit  of 
Christ,  and  I  consent  to  retract,  according  to  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  your  eminence       " 

The  Italians,  who  had  not  expected  this,  exulted  at  his 
words,  and  could  not  repress  their  joy  at  seeing  the  adversary 
at  length  taken  in  the  toils.  As  to  the  Cardinal,  he  was  like 
one  beside  himself;  he  laughed  aloud — but  it  was  an  in- 
dignant and  angry  laugh  ;  he  stepped  forward,  took  up  the 
volume  containing  the  famous  constitution,  turned  over  the 
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leaves,  found  the  passage,  and  elated  with  the  advantage  he 
thought  he  had  secured,  read  it  aloud  with  breathless  eager- 
ness.* The  Italians  were  now  triumphant  ;  the  counsellors 
of  the  Elector  were  anxious  and  embarrassed  ;  Luther  waited 
the  right  moment.  At  last,  when  the  Cardinal  came  to  these 
v.oids,  "  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  acquired  this  treasure  by  his 
sufferings,"  Luther  interrupted  him  ;  "  Most  worthy  father," 
said  he,  "deign  to  consider  this  passage  well,  and  to  meditate 
upon  it  carefully  :  '  Fie  has  acquired.'!  Christ  has  acquired 
a  treasure  by  his  merits  ;  the  merits  then  are  not  the  treasure; 
for,  to  speak  with  philosophic  precision,  the  cause  is  a  different 
thing  from  that  which  flows  from  it.  The  merits  of  Christ 
have  acquired  for  the  Pope  the  power  of  giving  such  indul 
gences  to  the  people  ;  but  they  are  not  the  very  merits  of  the 
Lord  which  the  Pope  distributes.  Thus,  then,  my  conclusion 
is  true,  and  this  constitution,  which  you  so  loudly  appeal  to, 
testifies  with  me  to  the  truth  which  I  declare." 

De  Vio  still  held  the  book  in  his  hand  ;  his  eyes  still  rested 
on  the  fatal  passage:  the  inference  was  unanswerable.  Be- 
hold him  taken  in  the  very  net  he  had  spread  for  another  ; 
and  Luther,  with  a  strong  hand,  held  him  fast,  to  the  utter  as- 
tonishment of  the  Italian  courtiers  who  surrounded  him.  The 
Legate  would  have  eluded  the  difficulty;  but  all  retreat  was 
closed.  From  an  early  stage  of  the  discussion  he  had  given 
up  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures,  and  that  of  the  Fathers; 
and  had  sheltered  himself  under  this  extravagance  of  Clement 
VI.,  and  now  he  was  taken  in  his  strong  hold.  Still  he  was 
too  artful  to  betray  his  embarrassment.  In  order  to  conceal 
his  confusion,  the  Cardinal  abruptly  changed  the  subject,  and 
vehemently  attacked  Luther  on  other  points  of  difference. 
Luther,  who  detected  this  skilful  manœuvre,  drew  tighter  on 
every  side  the  net  in  which  he  had  taken  his  opponent,  mak- 
ing it  impossible  for  him  to  escape  :  «  Most  reverend  father," 
said  he,  in  a  tone  of  irony,  veiled  under  the  semblance  of  re- 
Bpect,  ':your  Eminence  must  not  suppose  that  we  Germans  are 

•  Legit  fervens  et  anhelans.     (L.  Epp.  i.  p.  145.) 
t  Acquiaivit.     (L.  Epp.  i.  p.  145.) 
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altogether  ignorant  of  grammar  :  to  be  a  treasure,  and  to  pur- 
chase a  treasure,  are  two  very  different  things." 

"Retract!"  exclaimed  De  Vio,  "retract!  or  I  will  send 
you  to  Rome,  there  to  appear  before  the  judges  commissioned 
to  take  cognizance  of  your  cause.  I  will  excommunicate  you, 
and  all  your  partizans,  and  all  who  shall  at  any  time  coun- 
tenance you;  and  will  cast  them  out  of  the  Church.  Full 
power  has  been  given  to  me  for  this  purpose  by  the  holy  apos- 
lolic  see.*  Think  you,  that  your  protectors  will  stop  me  ?  Do 
you  imagine  that  the  Pope  can  fear  Germany?  The  Pope's 
little  finger  is  stronger  than  all  the  princes  of  Germany  put 
together."! 

"  Condescend,"  replied  Luther,  "  to  forward  the  written  an- 
swer I  have  given  you  to  Pope  Leo  X.,  with  my  most  humble 
prayers." 

The  Legate,  at  these  words,  glad  to  have  a  momentary  res- 
pite, again  assumed  an  air  of  dignity,  and  turning  to  Luther, 
said,  in  a  haughty  and  angry  tone: 

"  Retract,  or  return  no  more  !"| 

The  expression  struck  Luther.  He  must  now  answer  in 
another  manner  than  by  words.  He  made  an  obeisance  and 
withdrew.  The  counsellors  of  the  Elector  followed,  and  the 
Cardinal  and  his  Italians,  left  alone,  looked  at  each  other,  ut- 
terly confounded  at  such  a  result  of  the  discussion. 

Luther  and  De  Vio  never  met  again  :  but  the  Reformer 
had  made  a  powerful  impression  on  the  Legate,  which  was 
never  entirely  effaced.  What  Luther  had  said  concerning 
faith,  what  De  Vio  read  in  the  subsequent  writings  of  the 
Doctor  of  Wittemberg,  considerably  changed  the  Cardinal's 
sentiments.  The  theologians  of  Rome  saw  with  surprise  and 
dissatisfaction  the  opinions  touching  justification  which  he 
brought  forward  in  his  commentary  upon  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  The  Reformation  did  not  recede,  nor  did  the  Re- 
former retract  ;  but  his  judge,  who  had  so  repeatedly  com- 
manded  him  to  retract,  changed  his  views. — and  himself,  in- 

♦  L.  Opp.  (L.)  xvii.  p.  197.  +  L.  Opp.  (W.)  xxii.  1331. 
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directly,  retracted  his  errors.      Thus  the  unshaken  fidelity  ot 
the  Reformer  was  crowned  with  reward. 

Luther  returned  to  the  monastery  where  he  had  been  a 
guest.  He  had  stood  firm  :  he  had  borne  witness  to  the  truth  ; 
he  had  done  what  it  was  his  duty  to  do;  God  would  do  the 
rest.     His  heart  overflowed  with  joy  and  peace. 

However,  the  tidings  that  were  brought  him  were  not  en- 
couraging; a  rumour  prevailed  throughout  the  city  that,  if 
he  did  not  retract,  he  was  to  be  seized  and  thrown  into  a 
dungeon.  The  Vicar-general  of  the  order,  Staupitz  himself,* 
it  was  asserted,  had  given  his  consent  to  this.  Luther  could 
not  believe  that  his  friend  would  act  in  this  manner.  No  ! 
Staupitz  could  not  betray  him  !  As  to  the  designs  of  the 
Cardinal,  his  own  words  had  thrown  sufficient  light  upon 
them.  Vet  Luther  would  not  flee  from  the  danger;  his  life, 
as  well  as  the  truth  itself,  was  in  powerful  keeping,  and,  in 
spite  of  all  these  threatening?,  he  determined  not  to  leave 
Augsburg. 

The  Legate  soon  repented  of  his  violence;  he  felt  that  he 
had  forgotten  the  paît  it  was  his  policy  to  play,  and  wished  to 
resume  it.  Hardly  had  Staupitz  dined,  (for  the  interview  had 
taken  place  in  the  morning, — and  dinner  was  served  at  noon,) 
when  he  received  a  message  from  the  Cardinal,  inviting  him 
to  his  house.  Staupitz  repaired  thither,  accompanied  by 
Wenceslaus  Link.f  The  Vicar-general  found  the  Legale 
alone  with  Serra  Longa.  De  Vio  immediately  advanced 
towards  Staupitz,  and  addressed  him  in  the  gentlest  manner: — 
"  Try  now,"  said  he,  "  to  prevail  upon  your  monk  and  induce 
him  to  retract.  Really,  I  am  pleased  with  him  on  the  whole, 
and  he  has  no  better  friend  than  myself."}; 

Staupitz. — "  I  have  already  done  my  endeavours,  and  I 
will  now  again  advise  him  humbly  to  submit  to  the  church." 

Dr.  Vio. — "  You  must  give  him  proper  answers  to  the  ar- 
guments that  he  adduces  from  the  Scriptures." 

Staupitz. — !<  I  must  confess,  my  lord,  that  that  is  beyond 

*  L.  Opp.  (L.)  xvii.  p.  silO.  t  Ibid,  p.  204. 
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*iy  power;  for  Doctor  Martin  is  more  than  a  match  for  me, 
both  in  acuteness  and  in  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures." 

The  Cardinal  smiled,  we  may  imagine,  at  the  Vicar-gene- 
ral's frank  confession.  His  own  experience,  moreover,  had 
taught  him  the  difficulty  of  convicting  Luther  of  error.  He 
continued,  addressing  himself  to  Link  as  well  as  to  Staupitz: 

"  Are  you  aware  that,  as  favourers  of  heretical  doctrine, 
you  are  yourselves  exposed  to  the  penalties  of  the  church?" 

Staupitz. — "  Deign  to  resume  the  conference  with  Luther, 
and  open  a  public  disputation  on  the  controverted  points." 

De  Vio,  alarmed  at  the  thought  of  such  a  measure,  ex 
claimed, — "  I  will  argue  no  more  with  the  beast.  Those 
eyes  of  his  are  too  deeply  set  in  his  head,  and  his  looks  have 
too  much  meaning  in  them."* 

Staupitz  finally  obtained  the  Cardinal's  promise  that  he 
would  state  in  writing  what  he  required  Luther  to  retract. 

The  Vicar-general  then  returned  to  Luther.  In  some  de- 
gree shaken  by  the  representations  of  the  Cardinal,  he  en- 
deavoured to  lead  him  to  some  concession.  "  Refute  then," 
said  Luther,  "  the  Scriptures  I  have  brought  forward." — 
"That  is  beyond  my  power,"  said  Staupitz. — "Very  well," 
replied  Luther,  "  my  conscience  will  not  allow  me  to  retract 
until  those  passages  of  Scripture  can  be  shewn  to  have  ano- 
ther meaning.  And  so,"  continued  he,  "  the  Cardinal  profess- 
es his  willingness  to  settle  the  affair  in  this  way,  without  subject- 
ing me  to  disgrace  or  detriment.  Ah  '  these  are  fine  Italian 
words,  but,  in  plain  German,  they  mean  nothing  less  than  my 
everlasting  shame  and  ruin.  What  better  can  he  look  for 
who,  from  fear  of  man  and  against  his  own  conscience,  de- 
nies the  truth  ?"f 

Staupitz  desisted  ;  he  merely  informed  Luther  that  the  Car- 
dinal had  consented  to  send  him  in  writing  the  points  on 
which  he  required  his  recantation.  He  then,  doubtless,  ac- 
quainted him  with  his  intention  of  leaving  Augsburg,  where 

*  Ego  nolo  amplius  cum  hac  bestià  disputare.     Habet  enim  profun<]o3 
oeulos  et  mirahiles  speculationer;  in  capite  suo.     (Myconius,  p.  33.) 
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he  had  now  nothing  more  to  do.  Luther  communicated  to 
him  a  purpose  he  had  formed  for  comforting  and  strengthen- 
ing their  souls.  Staupitz  promised  to  return,  and  they  sepa- 
rated for  a  short  time. 

Left  alone  in  his  cell,  Luther's  thoughts  turned  towards  the 
friends  most  dear  to  his  heart.  His  thoughts  wandered  to 
Weimar  and  to  Wittemberg.  He  wished  to  tell  the  Elector 
what  was  passing,  and  thinking  there  might  be  impropriety 
in  addressing  the  Prince  in  person,  he  wrote  to  Spalatin,  and 
begged  the  chaplain  to  let  his  master  know  the  state  of  his  af- 
fairs. He  related  to  him  all  that  had  passed,  even  to  the  pro- 
mise the  Legate  had  just  made  to  send  a  statement  of  the  con- 
troverted points  in  writing.  He  concluded  by  saying  :* 
"  Thus  the  matter  stands  ;  but  I  have  neither  hope  nor  confi- 
dence in  the  Legate.  I  am  resolved  not  to  retract  a  single 
syllable.  I  shall  publish  the  answer  that  I  have  put  into 
his  hands,  in  order  that,  if  he  proceed  to  violence,  he  may  be 
covered  with  shame  in  the  sight  of  all  Christendom." 

The  Doctor  next  availed  himself  of  the  few  moments  that 
were  still  remaining,  to  send  tidings  of  himself  to  his  friends 
at  Wittemberg. 

"Peace  and  happiness!"  he  wrote  to  Doctor  Carlstadt. 
"  Accept  these  few  words  in  place  of  a  long  letter  :  for  time 
and  events  are  pressing.  Another  time  I  hope  to  write  to 
you  and  others  more  fully.  For  three  days  my  affair  has 
been  in  hand,  and  things  are  at  such  a  point  that  I  have  no 
longer  a  hope  of  seeing  you  again,  and  have  nothing  to  ex- 
pect but  excommunication.  The  Legate  will  not  allow  me 
to  defend  myself,  either  publicly  or  in  private.  His  wish,  he 
tells  me,  is  to  act  the  part  of  a  father,  not  of  a  judge  ;  and  yet 
he  will  hear  nothing  from  me  but  the  words:  '  I  retract,  and 
acknowledge  that  I  have  been  in  error.'  And  those  are  words 
I  will  not  utter  !  The  peril  in  which  my  cause  is  placed, 
is  so  much  the  greater,  because  it  is  judged  not  only  by  im- 
placable enemies,  but  even  by  men  incapable  of  under- 
standing its  merits.  However,  the  Lord  God  lives  and 
♦  L.  Epp.  149. 
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reigns:  to  His  keeping  I  commend  myself;  and  I  doubt  not 
that  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  pious  souls,  He  will  send  me 
deliverance  :  J  seem  to  feel  that  prayer  is  being  made  for  me  ! 

"Either  I  shall  return  to  you  unhurt;  or  else  under  a  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  ;  I  must  seek  shelter  elsewhere. 

'■Whatever  may  happen  to  me,  quit  yourself  manfully; 
stand  fast,  and  glorify  Christ  joyfully  and  without  fear. 

"  The  Cardinal  always  styles  me  '  his  dear  son.'  I  know 
how  little  that  means.  Still  I  am  persuaded  I  should  be  to 
him  one  of  the  dearest  and  most  acceptable  of  men,  if  I  would 
but  pronounce  the  single  word:  'Revoco.'  But  I  will  not 
become  a  heretic,  by  renouncing  the  faith  that  has  made  me  a 
christian.  Better  far  would  it  be — to  be  cast  out  and  accursed, 
and  perish  at  the  stake. 

"  Farewell,  my  dear  Doctor  !  show  this  letter  to  our  theo- 
logians,—  to  Amsdorff,  to  Philip,  to  Otten,  and  to  others,  in 
order  that  you  may  pray  for  me,  and  also  for  yourselves  ;  for 
it  is  your  cause  also  that  is  now  trying.  It  is  the  cause  of 
the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  grace  of  God."f 

Sweet  thought  !  which  ever  fills  with  consolation  and 
peace  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  borne  witness  to  Jesus 
Christ,  to  his  divinity  and  grace,  when  the  world  rains  upon 
them  from  all  sides  its  censures,  its  interdicts,  and  its  scorn  ! 
"  Our  cause  is  the  cause  of  faith  in  the  Lord."  And  what 
sweetness  also  in  the  conviction  expressed  by  the  Reformer: 
■'  I  seem  to  feel  that  1  am,  frayed  for."  The  Reformation 
was  a  work  of  prayer  and  of  piety  toward  God.  The 
struggle  between  Luther  and  De  Vio  was,  in  truth,  one  of  a 
religious  principle,  then  re-appearing  in  full  vigour,  with  the 
expiring  strength  of  the  disputatious  dialectics  of  the  middle 
age. 

Thus  did  Luther  converse  with  his  absent  friends.  Stau- 
pitz  soon  returned  ;  Doctor  Ruhel  and  the  knight  Feilitzsch, 
both  of  them  sent  by  the  Elector,  also  visited  him,  after  taking 
leave  of  the  Cardinal.  Some  other  friends  of  the  Gospel 
joined  them  ;  and  Luther,  seeing  thus  assembled  together 
*  L.  Epp.  i.  159. 
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these  noble-minded  men,  who  were  soon  to  be  parted  from 
each  other,  and  from  whom  he  himself  was  about,  perhaps  to 
be  for  ever  separated,  proposed  that  they  should  join  in  cele- 
brating the  Lord's  Supper.  The  proposal  was  agreed  to  ;  and 
this  little  assembly  of  the  faithful  partook  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ.  What  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  the. 
Reformer's  friends  at  the  moment  when,  as  they  celebrated 
with  him  the  Lord's  supper,  they  reflected  that  this  was  per- 
haps the  last  time  that  this  privilege  would  be  allowed  him. 
What  joy  and  love  must  have  filled  the  heart  of  Luther  in 
the  consciousness  of  being  so  graciously  accepted  by  his  Mas 
ter,  at  the  very  moment  when  men  were  rejecting  him.  How 
solemn  must  have  been  that  supper  !  How  sacred  that  even 
ing!* 

The  next  day,f  Luther  expected  to  receive  the  instruction? 
which  the  Legate  was  to  send  to  him. 

But,  not  receiving  any  message  from  him,  he  requested  his 
friend  Doctor  Wenceslaus  Link,  to  wait  upon  the  Cardinal. 
De  Vio  received  Link  most  affably,  and  assured  him  that  he 
wished  to  take  the  most  friendly  course.  "  I  no  longer  con- 
sider Doctor  Martin  Luther  a  heretic,"  added  he:  "I  will 
not,  at  this  time,  excommunicate  him,  unless  I  receive  furthet 
instructions  from  Rome  :  for  I  have  sent  his  answer  to  the 
Pope  by  an  express."  Then,  to  give  a  proof  of  his  good  in- 
tentions towards  him,  he  added:  "If  Doctor  Luther  would 
only  retract  on  the  subject  of  indulgences,  the  business  would 
soon  be  concluded  ;  for,  as  to  faith  in  the  sacraments,  that  is 
an  article  that  every  one  may  interpret  and  understand  in  hia 
own  way."  Spalatin,  who  relates  this,  adds  this  sarcastic  but 
just  observation  :  "Whence  it  is  evident,  that  Rome  attaches 
more  importance  to  money  than  to  our  holy  faith  and  the  sal- 
vation of  souls."  J 

Link  returned  to  Luther.  He  found  Staupitz  there,  and 
gave  an  account  of  his  visit.  When  he  mentioned  the  unex- 
pected concession  of  the  Legate  :  "  It  would  have  been  well," 

»  L.  Opp.  (L.)  xvii.  178.  f  Sunday,  15th  Oct. 
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said  Staupitz,  "  if  Doctor  Wenceslaus  had  had  a  notary  and 
witnesses  with  him,  to  have  taken  down  that  speech  in  wri- 
ting ;  for,  if  such  a  proposal  were  made  public,  it  would  do  no 
small  prejudice  to  the  cause  of  these  Romans." 

However,  the  more  the  Roman  prelate  softened  his  tone, 
the  more  confirmed  the  honest  Germans  were  in  their  distrust 
of  him.  Several  of  those  trustworthy  persons  to  whom  Lu- 
ther had  been  recommended  held  a  council  together:  "  The 
Legate,"  said  they,  "  is  preparing  some  mischief,  through  this 
courier  he  speaks  of,  and  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  you  will 
all  be  seized  and  cast  into  prison." 

Staupitz  and  Wenceslaus.  therefore,  determined  to  leave  the 
town  ;  they  embraced  Luther,  who  persisted  in  remaining  at 
Augsburg,  and  directed  their  course  by  two  different  roads  to 
Nuremberg,  not  without  many  misgivings  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
magnanimous  witness  whom  they  were  leaving  behind  them. 

Sunday  passed  very  quietly.  Luther  waited  in  vain  for  a 
message  from  the  Legate  :  the  latter  sent  none.  He  then  de- 
termined to  write  to  him.  Staupitz  and  Link,  before  they  set 
out,  had  begged  him  to  treat  the  Cardinnl  with  all  possible  re- 
spect. Luther  had  not  yet  made  trial  of  Rome  and  her  envoys; 
it  was  his  first  experience.  If  his  humble  deference  did  not 
succeed  he  would  know  what  to  expect  in  future.  But  now,  at 
least,  he  must  make  trial  of  it.  As  to  his  own  share  in  the 
matter,  not  a  day  passed  in  which  he  did  not  condemn  himself, 
and  mourn  over  his  proneness  to  use  expressions  stronger  than 
the  occasion  required  ;  why  should  he  not  confess  to  the  Car- 
dinal what  he  every  day  confessed  to  God?  Besides,  Luther's 
heart  was  easily  affected  by  kindness,  and  he  suspected  no 
evil.  He  therefore  took  up  his  pen,  and  with  a  feeling  of  re- 
spectful goodwill,  wrote  to  the  Cardinal  as  follows.* 

"My  very  worthy  father  in  God,  I  approach  you  once 
more,  not  personally,  but  by  letter,  entreating  your  fatherly 
kindness  graciously  to  listen  to  me. 

"The  reverend  Doctor  Staupitz,  my  very  dear  father  in 
Christ,  has  advised  me  to  humble  myself,  to  mistrust  my  own 
•  Thi»  letter  bears  date  the  17th  October. 
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judgment,  and  to  submit  my  opinion  to  the  judgment  of  pious 
and  impartial  men.  He  also  commended  your  fatherly  kind- 
ness, and  has  fully  convinced  me  of  your  friendly  disposition 
towards  me.     This  intelligence  has  filled  me  with  jôy. 

"  Now  therefore,  most  worthy  father,  I  confess,  as  I  have 
already  done  before,  that  as  I  have  not  shewn,  (as  they  tell  me,) 
sufficient  diffidence,  gentleness,  and  respect  for  the  name  of  the 
sovereign  pontiff;  and  though  my  opponents  have  given  me 
great  provocation,  I  now  see  that  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  conducted  my  cause  more  meekly,  courteously,  and  rever- 
ently, and  not  to  have  answered  a  fool  according  to  his  folly, 
lest  I  should  be  like  unto  him. 

"  This  grieves  me  very  much,  and  I  ask  pardon.  I  will 
publicly  acknowledge  it  from  the  pulpit,  as  indeed  I  have  often 
done  before.  I  will  endeavour,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  speak 
differently.  I  will  do  more  :  I  am  ready  to  promise  of  my 
own  accord,  not  again  to  say  a  single  word  on  the  subject  of 
indulgences,  if  this  business  is  arranged.  But  then,  let  those 
also  who  led  me  to  begin  it  be  compelled,  on  their  part,  to 
moderate  their  discourses,  or  to  be  silent. 

"  So  far  as  the  truth  of  what  I  have  taught  is  concerned,  the 
authority  of  St.  Thomas  and  of  the  other  doctors  cannot  satisfy 
me.  I  must  hear,  (if  I  am  worthy  to  do  so.)  the  voice  of  the 
spouse,  which  is  the  Church.  For  it  is  certain  she  hears  the 
voice  of  the  bridegroom,  Christ. 

"I  therefore,  in  all  humility  and  submission,  entreat  you  to 
refer  this  matter,  hitherto  so  unsettled,  to  our  most  holy  lord, 
Leo  X.,  in  order  that  the  Church  may  decide,  pronounce,  and 
ordain,  and  that  those  who  shall  be  called  on  to  retract,  may 
do  so  with  a  good  conscience,  or  believe  in  all  sincerity." 

In  reading  this  letter,  another  reflection  occurs  to  us.  We 
see  that  Luther  did  not  act  upon  a  pre-conceived  plan,  but 
solely  in  obedience  to  convictions  successively  impressed  upon 
his  mind  and  heart.  Far  removed  from  any  settled  scheme  or 
preconcerted  opposition,  he  was  sometimes,  without  suspecting 
it,  in  contradiction  with  himself;  earlier  convictions  were  still 
•  L.  Opp.  (L.)  198. 
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«standing  in  his  mind,  although  their  opposites  had  already- 
found  a  place  there.  And  yet  it  is  in  these  characters  of  truth 
and  sincerity  that  some  have  sought  for  objections  to  the  Re- 
formation ;  it  is  because  it  followed  that  necessary  law  of  pro- 
gression, imposed  in  every  thing  on  the  human  mind,  that  some 
have  written  the  history  of  its  variations;  it  is  in  those  very 
features  that  mark  its  sincerity,  and  make  it  honourable,  that 
one  of  eminent  genius  has  seen  the  most  powerful  objections 
against  it.*.      Strange  perverseness  of  the  mind  of  man  ! 

Luther  received  no  answer  to  his  letter.  Cajetan  and  all 
his  courtiers,  after  being  so  violently  agitated,  had  suddenly 
become  motionless.  What  could  be  the  reason  of  this?  Might 
it  not  be  that  calm  which  precedes  a  storm  ?  Some  viewed 
the  delay  in  the  light  in  which  Pallavicini  has  represented  it. 
"The  Cardinal  was  waiting,"  says  he,  "till  the  proud  monk, 
like  an  inflated  bellows,  should  gradually  lose  the  wind  which 
filled  him,  and  become  humble. "f  Those  who  thought  they 
better  understood  the  ways  of  Rome,  felt  sure  that  the  Legate 
intended  to  arrest  Luther,  but  that,  not  daring  to  proceed  to 
such  extremities  on  his  own  authority,  on  account  of  the  Im- 
perial safe-conduct,  he  was  awaiting  an  answer  from  Rome  to 
his  message.  Others  could  not  believe  that  the  Cardinal 
would  wait  so  long.  "  The  Emperor  Maximilian,"  they  said, 
(and  in  this  they  might  speak  the  truth,)  "will  no  more 
scruple  to  give  up  Luther  for  trial  by  the  Church,  notwith- 
standing his  safe-conduct,  than  Sigismund  did  to  surrender 
Huss  to  the  Council  of  Constance.  The  Legate  is  perhaps 
now  in  communication  with  the  Emperor.  The  sanction  of 
Maximilian  may  every  hour  be  expected.  The  more  opposed 
he  was  before  to  the  Pope,  the  more  does  he  seem  to  seek  to 
please  him  ;  and  so  it  will  be  till  the  crown  of  the  empire 
encircles  his  grandson's  brows."  Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost. 
"  Draw  up  an  appeal  to  the  Pope,"  said  the  kind-hearted  men 
who  surrounded  Luther  ; — "  Draw  up  an  appeal  to  the  Pope, 
and  leave  Augsburg  without  delay." 

»  Bossuet,  Hist,  des  Variations.     (Liv.  i.  p.  25,  &c. 
|  Ut  follis  ille  ventosa  elatione  distantus  (p.  40.) 
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Luther,  whose  presence  in  that  city  had  for  the  last  four 
days  been  utterly  useless,  and  who  had  sufficiently  proved,  by 
remaining  after  the  departure  of  the  Saxon  counsellors  sent  by 
the  Elector  to  watch  over  his  safety,  that  he  feared  nothing, 
and  was  ready  to  answer  for  himself,  yielded  at  last  to  tho 
wishes  of  his  friends.  But  first  he  resolved  to  inform  De  Vio 
of  his  intention  ;  he  wrote  to  him  on  the  Tuesday,  the  eve  of 
his  departure.  This  letter  was  in  a  bolder  strain  than  ths 
former.  Seeing  his  advances  were  unavailing,  Luther  seems 
to  erect  himself  in  the  consciousness  of  his  right,  and  of  tho 
injustice  of  his  enemies. 

"  Most  worthy  father  in  God,"  he  wrote  to  De  Vio,  "  your 
paternal  kindness  has  witnessed,  yea,  witnessed  and  sufficiently 
acknowledged  my  obedience.  I  have  undertaken  a  long 
journey,  in  the  midst  of  dangers,  in  great  weakness  of  body, 
and  notwithstanding  my  extreme  poverty,  at  the  command  of 
our  most  holy  lord,  Leo  X  ; — I  have  personally  appeared  be- 
fore your  eminence; — and  lastly,  I  have  thrown  myself  at  the 
feet  of  his  Holiness,  and  now  wait  his  good  pleasure,  ready 
to  submit  to  his  judgment,  whether  he  condemn  or  acquit  me. 
I  therefore  feel  that  I  have  left  nothing  undone  that  becomes 
an  obedient  son  of  the  Church. 

"  It  is  my  intention,  therefore,  not  uselessly  to  prolong  my 
stay  here  ;  it  is  indeed  impossible  I  should  do  so,  as  I  want  the 
means  ;  and  you  have  positively  forbidden  my  again  appear- 
ing before  you  unless  I  would  retract. 

"  Thus  I  again  set  out  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  desiring,  if 
possible,  to  find  some  place  where  I  may  live  in  peace.  Sev 
eral  persons  of  more  importance  than  myself  have  persuaded 
me  to  appeal  from  your  paternal  kindness,  and  even  from  our 
most  holy  lord,  Leo  X.,  ill-informed,  to  himself  when  he  shall 
be  better  informed  on  the  matter.  Though  I  know  that  such 
an  appeal  will  be  more  agreeable  to  his  highness  the  Elector 
than  a  recantation,  yet  if  it  had  been  my  duty  only  to  consult 
my  own   feelings,  I  would  not  have  made  it.  I  have 

committed  no  crime: — I  ought  therefore  to  have  nothing  to 
fear  " 
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Luther  having  written  this  letter  (which  was  not.  delivered 
«  the  Legate  until  after  his  departure,)  prepared  to  leave 
Augsburg.  God  had  preserved  him  hitherto,  and  with  all 
his  heart  he  praised  the  Lord  for  his  protection  But  it  was 
his  dut}'  not  to  tempt  God.  Fie  embraced  his  friends,  Peutin- 
ger,  Langemantel,  the  Adelmanns,  Auerbach,  and  the  Prior 
of  the  Carmelites,  who  had  afforded  him  such  Christian  hos- 
pitality. On  Wednesday,  before  daybreak,  he  was  up  and 
ready  to  set  out.  His  friends  had  advised  him  to  take  every 
possible  precaution,  fearing,  that  if  his  departure  were  known, 
it  might  be  opposed.  He  followed  their  advice  as  well  as  he 
could.  A  horse,  that  Staupitz  had  left  at  his  disposal,  was 
brought  to  the  door  of  the  convent.  Once  more  he  bids  adieu 
to  his  brethren  :  he  then  mounts  and  sets  out,  without  a  bridle 
for  his  horse,  without  boots  or  spurs,  and  unarmed.  The  ma- 
gistrate of  the  city  had  sent  him  as  a  guide  a  horseman,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  roads.  This  man  conducts  him 
in  the  dark  through  the  silent  streets  of  Augsburg.  They  di- 
rect their  course  to  a  little  gate  in  the  wall  of  the  city.  One 
of  the  counsellors,  Langemantel,  had  ordered  that  it  should  be 
opened  to  him.  He  is  still  in  the  Legate's  power.  The  hand 
of  Rome  is  still  over  him  ;  doubtless,  if  the  Italians  knew  that 
their  prey  was  escaping,  the  cry  of  pursuit  would  be  raised: — 
who  knows  whether  the  intrepid  adversary  of  Rome  may  not 
still  be  seized  and  thrown  into  prison  1  At  last  Luther 

and  his  guide  arrive  at  the  little  gate  : — they  pass  through. 
They  are  out  of  Augsburg  ;  and  putting  their  horses  into  a 
_  gallop,  they  soon  leave  the  city  far  behind  them. 

Luther  on  leaving,  had  deposited  his  appeal  to  the  Pope  in 
the  hands  of  the  Prior  of  Pomesaw.  His  friends  advised  him 
not  to  send  it  to  the  Legate.  The  Prior  was  commissioned  to 
have  it  posted,  two  or  three  days  after  the  Doctor's  departure, 
on  the  door  of  a  cathedral,  in  the  presence  of  a  notary  and  of 
witnesses.     This  was  done. 

In  this  writing  Luther  declared  that  he  appealed  from  the 
most  holy  Father  the  Pope,  ill-informed  in  this  business,  to  the 
most  holy  Lord  and  Father  in  Christ,  Leo  X.  by  name,  by  the 
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grace  of  God,  when  better  informed,  Sec.  &c*  The  appeal 
had  been  drawn  up  in  the  regular  form,  by  the  assistance  of 
the  Imperial  notary,  Gall  de  Herbrachtingen,  in  the  presence 
of  two  Augustine  monks,  Bartholomew  Utzmair  and  Wengel 
Steinbies.      It  was  dated  the  16th  of  October. 

When  the  Cardinal  heard  of  Luther's  departure,  he  was 
struck  with  surprise,  and,  as  he  affirmed  in  a  letter  to  the 
Elector,  even  with  alarm  and  apprehension.  He  had,  indeed, 
some  reason  to  be  vexed.  This  departure,  which  so  abruptly 
terminated  his  négociations,  disconcerted  all  the  hopes  which 
his  pride  had  so  long  cherished.  He  had  been  ambitious  ol 
the  honour  of  healing  the  wounds  of  the  Church,  and  re-es- 
tablishing the  declining  influence  of  the  Pope  in  Germany  ; 
and  not  only  had  the  heretic  escaped  with  impunity,  but  with- 
out his"  having  so  much  as  humbled  him.  The  conference 
had  served  only  to  exhibit  in  a  strong  light,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  simplicity,  uprightness.,  and  fira.ness  of  Luther,  and  on  the 
other,  the  imperious  and  unreasonable  procedure  of  the  Pope 
and  his  representative.  Inasmuch  as  Rome  had  gained 
nothing,  she  had  lost; — and  her  authority,  not  having  been 
reinforced,  had  in  reality  sustained  a  fresh  check.  What  will 
be  said  of  all  this  at  the  Vatican?  what  will  be  the  next 
despatches  received  from  Rome  ?  The  difficulties  of  the 
Legate's  situation  will  be  forgotten,  the  untoward  issue  of  the 
affair  will  be  ascribed  to  his  want  of  skill.  Serra  Longa  and 
the  rest  of  the  Italians  were  furious  on  seeing  themselves, 
dexterous  as  they  were,  outwitted  by  a  German  monk.  De 
Vio  could  hardly  conceal  his  vexation.  Such  an  insult 
appeared  to  call  for  vengeance,  and  we  shall  soon  see  him  give 
utterance  to  his  anger  in  a  letter  to  the  Elector. 

Meanwhile  Luther,  accompanied  by  the  horseman,  continued 
his  journey  from  Augsburg.  He  urged  his  horse  and  kept 
the  poor  animal  at  full  speed.  He  called  to  mind  the  real  or 
supposed  flight  of  John  IIuss,  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
overtaken,  and  the  assertion  of  his  adversaries,  who  affirmed 
that  Huss  having,  by  his  flight,  annulled  the  Emperor's  safe- 
*  Melius  informant! um.    (L.  Opp.  lat.  i.  n.  219.) 
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conduct,  they  had  a  right  to  condemn  him  to  the  flames* 
However,  these  uneasy  feelings  did  not  long  occupy  Luther's 
mind.  Having  got  clear  from  the  city  where  he  had  spent 
ten  days  under  that  terrible  hand  of  Rome  which  had  already 
crushed  so  many  thousand  witnesses  for  the  truth,  and  shed 
so  much  blood, — at  large,  breathing  the  open  air,  traversing 
the  villages  and  plains,  and  wonderfully  delivered  by  the  arm 
of  the  Lord,  his  whole  soul  overflowed  with  praise.  He 
might  well  say  :  "  Our  soul  is  escaped  as  a  bird  out  of  the 
snare  of  the  fowlers  ;  the  snare  is  broken,  and  we  are  deliv- 
ered. Our  help  is  in  the  name  of  God,  who  made  heaven  and 
earth."t  Thus  was  the  heart  of  Luther  filled  with  joy. 
But  his  thoughts  again  reverted  to  De  Vio  :  "  The  Cardinal," 
thought  he,  "  would  have  been  well  pleased  to  get  me  into  his 
power  and  send  me  to  Rome.  He  is,  no  doubt,  mortified  that 
I  have  escaped  from  him.  He  thought  he  had  me  m  his 
clutches  at  Augsburg.  He  thought  he  held  me  fast  ;  but  he 
was  holding  an  eel  by  the  tail.  Shame  that  these  people 
should  set  so  high  a  price  upon  me  !  They  would  give  many 
crowns  to  have  me  in  their  power,  whilst  our  Saviour  Christ 
was  sold  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver.f 

Luther  travelled  fourteen  leagues  the  first  day.  In  the 
evening,  when  he  arrived  at  the  inn  where  he  was  to  spend 
the  night,  he  was  so  fatigued — (his  horse,  says  one  of  his 
biographers,  had  a  very  rough  trot,) — that,  on  alighting,  he 
was  unable  to  stand,  and  dropped  motionless  upon  the  straw. 
He,  however,  enjoyed  some  rest.  The  next  day  he  continued 
his  journey.  At  Nuremberg  he  found  Staupitz,  who  was 
engaged  in  visiting  the  convents  of  his  order.  It  was  in  this 
city  that  he  first  saw  the  brief  that  the  Pope  had  sent  to  Ca- 
jetan 'concerning  him.  He  was  indignant  at  it,  and  had  he 
read  it  before  he  left  Wittemberg,  it  is  very  probable  he  would 
never  have  appeared  before  the  Cardinal.  "  It  is  impossible 
to  believe,"  said  he,  "that  anything  so  monstrous  can  have 
emanated  from  a  Sovereign  Pontiff."^ 

*  Weissman,  Hist.  Eccles.  i.  p.  237.  t  Ps.  134. 

tL.  Opp.  (L.)  xvii.  p  302.  §  L.  Epp.  i.  p.  166. 
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Every  where  on  his  journey  Luther  was  an  object  of  gen- 
eral interest.  He  was  returning  without  having  given  up  any- 
thing. Such  a  victory  gained  by  a  mendicant  friar  over  the 
representatives  of  Rome,  filled  every  heart  with  astonishment. 
It  seemed  as  if  Germany  had  now  its  revenge  for  the  Italian 
contempt  of  Ultramontanes.  God's  word  had  obtained  more 
honour  than  the  word  of  the  Pope.  The  power  which  for 
ages  had  borne  rule,  had  just  received  a  formidable  check. 
The  journey  of  Luther  was  a  triumph.  Men  rejoiced  at  the 
obstinacy  of  Rome,  because  it  was  likely  to  hasten  her  ruin. 
If  she  had  not  insisted  on  retaining  her  shameful  gains, — if 
she  had  been  prudent  enough  not  to  despise  the  Germans. — if 
see  had  reformed  flagrant  abuses, — perhaps,  according  to 
human  calculations,  things  would  have  returned  to  the  death- 
like state  from  which  Luther  had  awakened.  But  the  Pa- 
pacy would  not  yield;  and  the  Doctor  was  to  be  constrained 
to  bring  many  other  errors  to  light,  and  to  advance  in  the 
knowledge  and  manifestation  of  the  truth. 

On  the  26th  of  October,  Luther  arrived  at  Graefenthal,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  woods  of  Thuringia.  He  there  met 
Count  Albeit  of  Mansfeldt,  the  same  person  who  had  so 
strongly  dissuaded  him  from  going  to  Augsburg.  The  Count 
laughed  heartily  at  his  strange  equipment.  He  compelled 
him  to  stop,  and  obliged  him  to  become  his  guest:  Luther 
soon  afterwards  continued  his  journey. 

He  hastened  on,  desiring  to  be  at  Wittcmberg  on  the  31st 
of  October,  in  the  expectation  that  the  Elector  would  be  there 
at  the  feast  of  All  Saints,  and  that  he  might  have  an  interview 
with  him.  The  brief  which  he  had  read  at  Nuremberg  had 
revealed  to  him  all  the  danger  of  his  situation.  In  fact,  being 
already  condemned  at  Rome,  he  could  not  hope  either  to  con- 
tinue at  Wittemberg,  or  to  find  an  asylum  in  a  convent,  or  to 
dwell  any  where  in  peace  and  safety.  The  protection  of  the 
Eb  (.tor  might,  perhaps,  avail  him  ;  but  he  was  far  from  being 
tu  re  of  it.  He  had  nothing  more  to  hope  from  the  true 
friends  he  had  hitherto  posscpsed  at  this  prince's  court.  Stau- 
pit;i,  having  loït  the  favour  he  had  long  enjoyed,  was  then 
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leaving  Saxony.  Spalatin,  though  beloved  by  Frederic,  had 
not  much  influence  over  him.  The  Elector  himself  was  not 
sufficiently  instructed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  to  expose 
himself  for  the  sake  of  it  to  manifest  dangers.  However, 
Luther  thought  he  could  not  do  better  than  return  to  Wittem- 
berg,  and  there  wait  to  see  what  the  eternal  and  merciful  God 
would  do  with  him.  If.  as  some  expected,  he  were  unmo- 
lested, he  resolved  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  study  and 
to  the  instruction  of  youth.* 

Luther  got  back  to  Wittemberg  on  the  30th  of  October. 
His  haste  had  been  in  vain.  Neither  the  Elector  nor  Spalatin 
had  come  to  the  feast.  His  friends  were  delighted  to  see  him 
again  amongst  them.  He  hastened  to  inform  Spalatin  of  his 
arrival.  "  I  have  arrived  to-day  at  Wittemberg,  safe  and 
sound,  through  God's  mercy,"  said  he  ;  "  but  how  long  I 
shall   stay  here  I  know    not.  I  am   filled  with  joy  and 

peace;  and  find  it  hard  to  conceive  how  the  trial  I  am  en- 
during can  appear  so  grievous  to  so  many  distinguished  men." 

De  Vio  had  not  waited  long,  after  the  departure  of  Luther, 
to  pour  forth  all  his  indignation  to  the  Elector.  His  letter 
breathed  vengeance. 

He  gave  Frederic  an  account  of  the  conference,  with  an 
air  of  self-satisfaction  : — "  Since  brother  Martin,'1  said  he  in 
conclusion,  "cannot  be  brought  by  paternal  measures  to 
acknowledge  his  error,  and  to  continue  faithful  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  I  request  your  Highness  to  send  him  to  Rome,  or  to 
banish  him  from' your  territories.  Be  assured  that  this  com- 
plicated, evil-intentioned,  and  mischievous  affair  cannot  be  long 
protracted  ;  for  as  soon  as  I  shall  have  informed  our  most  holy 
lord  of  all  this  artifice  and  malice,  he  will  bring  it  to  a  speedy 
end."  In  a  postscript,  written  with  his  own  hand,  the  Cardinal 
entreated  the  Elector  not  to  tarnish  with  shame  his  own 
honour  and  that  of  his  illustrious  ancestors,  for  the  cause  of  a 
contemptible  monk.f 

Never  was  the  soul  of  Luther  roused  to  higher  indignation 
than  when  he  read  the  copy  of  this  letter  which  the  Elector 
*  L.  Opp.  (L  )  xvii.  p.  183.  t  L.  Opp,  (L  )  xvii.  p.  203. 
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sent  him.  The  sense  of  the  sufferings  he  was  destined  to 
endure,  the  value  of  the  truth  for  which  he  contended,  con- 
tempt for  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  Legate,  together  swelled 
his  heart.  His  answer,  written  at  the  moment  when  his  whole 
soul  was  thus  agitated,  is  distinguished  by  that  courage,  eleva- 
tion, and  faith,  which  he  ever  displayed  in  the  most  trying  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life.  He  gave,  in  his  turn,  an  account  of 
the  conference  at  Augsburg.  He  described  the  deportment 
of  the  Cardinal:  and  thus  proceeded: 

"  I  would  like  to  answer  the  Legate,  putting  myself  in  the 
place  of  the  Elector. 

"  '  Prove  to  me  that  you  understand  what  you  talk  about,' 
I  would  say  to  him  ;  '  let  the  whole  discussion  be  carried  on 
in  writing.  I  will  then  send  brother  Martin  to  Rome,  or  else 
I  will  apprehend  him  and  have  him  put  to  death.  I  will  take 
care  of  my  own  conscience  and  honour,  and  I  will  not  allow 
my  glory  to  be  sullied.  But  as  long  as  your  absolute  know- 
ledge shuns  the  light,  and  only  discovers  itself  by  clamour,  I 
cannot  put  faith  in  darkness.' 

"  This,  most  excellent  Prince,  is  the  answer  I  would  make 
him. 

"  Let  the  reverend  Legate,  or  the  Pope  himself,  specify  my 
errors  in  writing  :  let  them  bring  forward  their  reasons  ;  let 
them  instruct  me,  who  desire  to  be  instructed,  who  ask  to  be 
so,  who  intend  what  I  say,  and  long  for  instruction,  so  that 
even  a  Turk  would  not  refuse  to  satisfy  me.  If  I  do  not  re- 
tract and  condemn  myself,  when  they  have  proved  to  me  that 
the  passages  of  Scripture  that  I  have  quoted  ought  to  be  un- 
derstood in  a  different  sense  from  that  in  which  I  have  under- 
stood them, — then,  O  most  excellent  Elector!  let  your  High- 
ness be  the  first  to  prosecute  and  expel  me,  let  the  university 
reject  me  and  overwhelm  me  with  indignation.  I  will  go 
further,  and  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness,  let  the  Lord 
Christ  Jesus  himself  reject  and  condemn  me  !  These  are  not 
words  of  vain  presumption,  but  of  firm  conviction.  Let  the 
Lord  deprive  me  of  his  grace,  and  every  creature  of  God  re- 
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fuse  to  countenance  me,  if,  when  I  have  been  shewn  a  better 
doctrine,  I  do  not  embrace  it. 

"  But  if,  on  account  of  my  low  estate,  and  because  I  am  but 
a  poor  mendicant  brother,  they  despise  me,  and  so  refuse  to 
instruct  me  in  the  way  of  truth,  let  your  Highness  beg  the 
Legate  to  inform  you  in  writing  wherein  I  have  erred  ;  and 
if  they  refuse  this  favour  to  your  Highness  yourself,  let  them 
write  their  own  views,  either  to  his  Imperial  Majesty,  or  to 
some  Geiman  Archbishop.  What  ought  I  to  do — what  can 
[  do — more? 

':  Let  your  Highness  listen  to  the  voice  of  your  conscience 
nnd  of  your  honour,  and  not  send  me  to  Rome.  No  man  has 
the  right  to  require  this  of  you  ;  for  it  is  impossible  that 
I  should  be  safe  in  Rome.  The  Pope  himself  is  not  safe  there. 
It  would  be  enjoining  you  to  betray  Christian  blood.  They 
have  there  paper,  pens,  and  ink;  they  have  also  numberless 
notaries.  It  is  easy  for  them  to  write  wherein  and  wherefore- 
I  have  erred.  It  will  cost  them  less  trouble  to  instruct  me  at 
a  distance  by  writing,  than,  having  me  among  them,  to  put 
me  to  death  by  stratagem. 

"I  resign  myself  to  banishment.  My  adversaries  lay  snares 
for  me  on  all  sides  ;  so  that  I  can  nowhere  live  in  safety. 
That  no  harm  may  happen  to  you  on  my  account,  I  leave 
your  territories,  in  God's  name.  I  will  go  wherever  the  eter- 
nal and  merciful  God  will  have  me.  Let  him  do  with  me 
what  seemeth  him  good. 

t:Thus,  then,  most  serene  Elector,  I  reverently  bid  you  fare- 
well. I  commend  you  to  Almighty  God,  and  1  give  you 
endless  thanks  for  all  your  kindness  to  me.  Whatever  be 
the  people  among  whom  I  may  hereafter  live,  wherever  my 
future  lot  may  be  cast,  I  shall  ever  remember  you,  and  shall 
gratefully  pray,  without  ceasing,  for  the  happiness  of  you 
and  yours.* 

"  I  am  still,  thanks  to  God,  full  of  joy,  and  praise  him  that 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  counts  me  worthy  to  suffer  in  so  holy 

*  Ego  enim  ubicumque  ero  gentium,  illustrissime  Dominaticmis  tuas 
nunquam  non  ero  menior.     (L.  Epp.  i.  187-) 
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a  cause.     May  He  for  ever  preserve  your  illustrious  High 
ness.     Amen." 

This  letter,  so  overflowing  with  the  accents  of  truth  and 
justice,  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  Elector.  "  He  was 
shaken  by  a  very  eloquent  letter,"  says  Maimbourg.  Never 
could  he  have  had  the  thought  of  giving  up  an  innocent  man 
to  the  power  of  Rome.  Perhaps  he  might  have  persuaded 
Luther  to  conceal  himself  for  some  time.  But  he  resolved 
not  even  in  appearance  to  yield  in  any  way  to  the  Legate's 
threats.  He  wrote  to  his  counsellor,  Pfeffinger,  who  was  then 
at  the  court  of  the  Emperor,  to  represent  to  his  Majesty  the 
real  state  of  affairs,  and  to  beg  him  to  write  to  Rome,  so  that 
the  matter  might  be  brought  to  a  conclusion,  or  at  least  be 
determined  in  Germany  by  impartial  judges.* 

Some  days  after,  the  Elector  wrote  to  the  Legate  in  reply 
"  Since  Doctor  Martin  has  appeared  before  you  at  Augsburg, 
you  ought  to  be  satisfied.  We  did  not  expect  that,  without 
convincing  him  of  error  you  would  claim  to  oblige  him  to 
retract.  Not  one  of  the  learned  men  in  our  states  has  inti- 
mated to  us  an  opinion  that  Martin's  doctrine  is  iftnpious,  anti- 
christian,  or  heretical."  The  Prince,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
letter,  declined  sending  Luther  to  Rome,  or  expelling  him 
from  his  territories. 

This  letter,  which  was  communicated  to  Luther,  rejoiced 
his  heart.  "  Gracious  God  !"  he  wrote  to  Spalatin,  "  with 
what  joy  I  read  and  re-read  it  ;  for  I  know  what  confidence 
I  may  repose  in  these  words,  at  once  so  forcible  and  so  dis- 
creet. I  fear  the  Italians  will  not  understand  their  full  import. 
But  they  will  at  least  comprehend  that  what  they  believed 
already  finished  is  scarcely  yet  begun.  Be  pleased  to  present 
my  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  Prince.  It  is  strange 
that  he  (De  Vio)  who,  a  little  while  ago,  was  a  mendicant 
friar  like  myself,  is  not  afraid  to  address  the  most  powerful 
princes  with  disrespect,  to  call  them  to  account,  to  threaten  and 
command  them,  and  treat  them  with  such  preposterous  haugh- 
tiness. Let  him  learn  that  the  temporal  power  is  ordained  of 
♦  L.  Opp.  (L.)  xvii.  p.  211. 
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God,  and  that  none  are  permitted  to  trample  its  glory  under 
foot."* 

One  thing-  that  had  undoubtedly  encouraged  Frederic  to 
answer  the  Legate  in  a  tone  which  the  latter  did  not  expect, 
was  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  the  university  of  Wittem- 
berg' It  was  not  without  reason  that  they  declared  themselves 
in  the  Doctor's  favour.  The  university  was  increasing  in 
reputation,  and  surpassed  all  the  other  schools.  A  crowd  of 
students  flocked  thither  from  all  parts  of  Germany  to  listen 
to  this  extraordinary  man,  whose  instructions  seemed  to  open 
a  new  era  to  religion  and  learning.  These  young  men,  who 
arrived  from  the  different  provinces,  would  often  stop  when 
they  discovered  in  the  distance  the  steeples  of  Wittemberg  ; 
and,  raising  their  hands  toward  heaven,  bless  God  for  having 
caused  the  light  of  truth  to  shine  forth  from  Wittemberg,  as 
in  former  ages  from  Mount  Sion,  that  it  might  penetrate  to  the 
most  distant  lands. f  A  life  and  activity,  hitherto  unknown, 
was  infused  into  the  university  studies. — ':  Our  young  men  are 
as  diligent  here  as  ants  upon  an  ant-hill;';};  wrote  Luther. 

Thinking  that  he  might  soon  be  driven  out  of  Germany, 
Luther  busied  himself  in  publishing  a  report  of  the  conference 
at  Augsburg.  He  resolved  that  it  should  be  preserved  as  a 
memorial  of  the  struggle  between  Rome  and  himself.  He 
saw  the  storm  ready  to  burst,  but  he  did  not  fear  it.  He  was 
in  daily  expectation  of  the  maledictions  of  Rome.  He  ar- 
ranged and  regulated  every  thing  that  he  might  be  ready 
when  they  arrived.  "  Having  tucked  up  my  gown  and  gird- 
ed my  loins,"  said  he,  ':  I  am  ready  to  depart  like  Abraham, 
not  knowing  whither  I  go  ;  or  rather  well  knowing  whither 
since  God  is  every  where."  He  intended  to  leave  behind 
him  a  farewell  letter.  "  Take  courage,  then,"  he  wrote  to 
Spalatin  ;  "  to  read  the  letter  of  a  man  accursed  and  excom- 
municated." 

*  L.  Epp.i.  p.  198. 

t  Soultet.  Annal,  i.  p.  17. 

X  Studium  nostrum  more  ibrmioarum  fervet.     (L.  Opp.  i.  p.  193.J 

§  Gluia  Deus  ubiquc.    (L.  Opp.  i.  p.  188.) 
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His  friends  were  full  of  fears  and  anxiety  on  his  account. 
They  entreated  him  to  deliver  himself  up  as  a  prisoner  into 
the  Elector's  hands,  that  that  prince  might  keep  him  some- 
where in  safety.* 

His  enemies  could  not  comprehend  the  grounds  of  his  con- 
fidence. One  day,  at  the  court  of  the  Bishop  of  Brandenburg, 
the  conversation  turned  on  the  Reformer,  and  it  was  asked  on 
what  support  he  could  be  depending.  Some  said,  "  It  is  on 
Erasmus  and  Capito  and  other  learned  men  that  he  reckons 
for  protection." — "  No,  no  !"replied  the  Bishop:  "the  Pope 
would  care  very  little  for  those  gentry.  It  is  to  the  University 
of  Wittemberg  and  the  Duke  of  Saxony  that  he  looks  for 
support."  Thus  both  parties  were  ignorant  of  that  strong 

tower  in  which  the  Reformer  had  sought  refuge. 

Thoughts  of  taking  his  departure  were  passing  through 
Luther's  mind.  It  was  not  the  fear  of  danger  that  gave  rise 
to  them,  but  the  presentiment  of  the  incessantly  renewed  op- 
position he  should  find  in  Germany  to  the  open  profession  of 
the  truth.  "  If  I  stay  here,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  be  denied  the 
liberty  of  speaking  and  writing  many  things.  If  I  depart,  I 
will  pour  forth  freely  the  thoughts  of  my  heart,  and  devote 
my  life  to  Christ." f 

France  was  the  country  where  Luther  hoped  he  might 
without  hindrance  proclaim  the  truth.  The  liberty  enjoyed 
by  the  doctors  of  the  university  of  Paris  appeared  to  him 
worthy  of  envy.  Besides,  he,  on  many  points,  agreed  in  the 
opinions  that  prevailed  there.  What  might  have  ensued,  if 
Luther  had  been  removed  from  Wittemberg  to  France? 
Would  the  Reformation  have  established  itself  there  as  it  did 
in  Germany  ?  Would  the  power  of  Rome  have  been  de- 
throned there  ;  and  France,  which  was  destined  to  endure  a 
long  struggle  between  the  hierarchical  principles  of  Rome 
and  the  ruinous  principles  of  an  irreligious  philosophy,  have 
become  the  great  dispenser  of  evangelical  light?  It  is  useless 
to   indulge   in  vain  conjectures.     But,  certainly,    Luther  at 

*  Ut  principi  me  in  captivitatem  darem.     (L.  Epp.  i.  p.  189.) 

t  Si  i.sro,  tolum  efi\indai)i,  et  vitam  ofl'eratn  Chnsto.    (L.  Epp.  i.  p.  190!s 
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Paris  would  have  made  a  great  difference  in  the  fortunes  of 
the  Church  and  of  France. 

The  soul  of  Luther  was  deeply  moved.  He  often  preached 
in  the  church  of  the  city,  supplying  the  place  of  Simon  Heyns 
Pontanus,  the  pastor  of  Wittemberg,  who  was  frequently  in- 
disposed. He  thought  it  right,  at  all  hazards,  to  take  leave  of 
the  congregation  to  whom  he  had  so  often  preached  the  doc- 
trine of  salvation.  "  I  am  a  very  unstable  preacher,"  said  he 
one  day  in  the  pulpit,  "  and  very  uncertain  in  my  position. 
How  often  have  I  left  you  suddenly  without  taking  leave  of 
you.  If  this  should  happen  again,  and  I  should  never  return, 
receive  my  last  farewell."  Then,  having  added  a  few  words, 
he  concluded  by  saying,  with  moderation  and  gentleness  : 
"Finally,  I  warn  you  not  to  be  terrified,  if  the  Papal  censures 
should  be  discharged  against  me  in  all  their  fury.  Do  not 
blame  the  Pope,  nor  bear  any  ill-will  to  him,  or  to  any  man 
living,  but  leave  the  whole  matter  to  God."* 

At  length  the  moment  of  his  departure  seemed  at  hand. 
The  Prince  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  wished  him  to 
leave  Wittemberg.  The  wishes  of  the  Elector  were  too  sa- 
cred with  Luther  for  him  not  to  hasten  to  comply  with  them. 
The  Reformer  prepared  to  depart,  without  knowing  well  to 
what  quarter  to  direct  his  steps.  Resolving,  however,  once 
more  to  see  his  friends  about  him,  he  invited  them  to  a  farewell 
repast.  Seated  with  them  at  table,  he  once  more  enjoyed  their 
conversation  and  their  affectionate  and  anxious  friendship.  A 
letter  was  brought  to  him.  It  came  from  the  court.  He 
opened  and  read  it.  His  heart  sank  within  him.  It  enclosed 
an  order  for  his  departure.  The  Prince  inquired  :  "  Why 
he  delayed  so  long  1"  His  soul  was  overwhelmed  with  de- 
jection. However,  he  resumed  courage;  and,  raising  his 
head,  said  firmly  and  joyfully,  turning  to  those  about  him: 
"  Father  and  mother  forsake  me  ;  but  the  Lord  will  take  me 
up."  Depart  then  he  must.  His  friends  were  much  affect- 
ed.    What  would   become   of  him  1     If  Luther's  protector 

*  Deo  rem  committerent.     (Luth.  Epp.  i.  p.  191. 
t  Vater  und  mutter  verlassen  mich,  aberder  Herr  nimmt  mich  auf.  t 
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rejects  him,  who  will  receive  him  1  And  this  Gospel,  this 
word  of  truth,  and  this  admirable  work  he  had  taken  in  hand, 
will,  doubtless,  perish  with  the  faithful  witness.  The  fate  of 
the  Reformation  seemed  suspended  by  a  single  thread;  and 
would  not  the  moment  in  which  Luther  left  the  walls  of  Wit- 
temberg  break  that  thread  1  Luther  and  his  friends  said  little. 
Sympathising  in  his  feelings,  they  gave  vent  to  their  tears. 
However,  but  a  short  time  had  elapsed,  when  a  second  mes- 
senger arrived.  Luther  opened  this  letter,  expecting  to  find  a 
reiterated  order  for  his  departure.  But,  lo  !  the  mighty  pow- 
er of  the  Lord  !  for  the  present  he  is  saved.  Every  thing  is 
changed.  "As  the  Pope's  new  envoy,"  said  the  letter, 
"  hopes  that  every  thing  may  be  settled  by  a  conference,  re- 
main  for  the  present."*  How  important  was  this  hour!  and 
what  might  have  happened  if  Luther,  ever  anxious  to  obey 
the  Prince's  pleasure,  had  left  Wittemberg  immediately  on  the 
receipt  of  the  first  letter  !  Never  had  Luther  and  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation  been  brought  lower  than  at  this  moment. 
It  might  have  been  thought  that  their  fate  was  decided  :  in  an 
instant  it  was  changed.  Having  reached  the  lowest  step  in 
his  career,  the  Reformer  rapidly  arose,  and  from  that  time  his 
influence  continued  to  ascend.  "At  the  word  of  the  Lord," 
in  the  language  of  the  prophet,  "his  servants  go  down  to  the 
depths,  and  mount  up  again  to  heaven." 

Spalatin,  by  Frederic's  orders,  sent  for  Luther  to  Lichtem- 
berg,  to  have  an  interview  with  him.  They  had  a  long  con- 
versation on  the  state  of  affairs.  "  If  the  Pope's  sentence  of 
condemnation  come,  I  certainly  cannot  remain  at  Wittemberg," 
said  Luther.  "  Beware,"  replied  Spalatin,  "  of  being  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  go  to  France."f  He  left  him,  telling  him  to 
wait  further  tidings  from  him.  "  Only  commend  my  soul  to 
Christ,"  said  Luther  to  his  friends.  "  I  see  that  my  adver- 
saries are  more  and  more  determined  on  my  destruction.  But 
Christ  is  meanwhile  strengthening  mc  in  my  determination 
not  to  give  way."J 

*  L.  Opp.  xv.  821. 

t  Netamcitô  in  Galliam  irein.     (L.  Epp.  i.  p.  195.) 

J  Fixmat  Christus  propositum  non  cedentti  in  mo.     (Ibid_\ 
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Luther  at  that  time  published  his  report  of  the  conference 
&f  Augsburg.  Spalatin  had  written  to  him  from  the  Elector  to 
abstain  from  doing  so;  but  it  was  too  late.  When  the  publi- 
cation had  taken  place,  the  Prince  gave  his  sanction.  "  Great 
God!"  said  Luther  in  his  preface,  "what  a  new,  what  an 
amazing  crime,  to  seek  after  light  and  trutb,  and  above  all  in 
the  Church,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  kingdom  of  truth  !"  "I  send 
you  this  document,"  said  he,  writing  to  Link  :  "  it  cuts  too 
deep,  no  doubt,  to  please  the  Legate  ;  but  my  pen  is  ready  to 
give  out  much  greater  things  I  myself  know  not  whence 
these  thoughts  come  to  me.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  the  work 
is  not  yet  begun  ;*  so  little  reason  is  there  for  the  great  men 
of  Rome  hoping  to  see  an  end  of  it.  I  shall  send  you  what 
I  have  written,  in  order  that  you  may  judge  if  I  am  right 
in  believing  that  the  Antichrist  of  whom  St.  Paul  speaks, 
now  reigns  in  the  court  of  Rome.  I  think  I  can  prove  that 
now-a-days  the  power  that  presides  there  is  worse  than  the 
Turks  themselves." 

On  all  sides,  sinister  reports  reached  Luther.  One  of  his 
friends  wrote  him  word  that  the  new  envoy  from  Rome  had 
received  orders  to  apprehend  him  and  deliver  him  to  the  Pope. 
Another  reported  that,  as  he  was  travelling,  he  had  met  with 
a  couttier,  and  that,  the  conversation  having  turned  upon  the 
affairs  which  were  then  the  general  topic  in  Germany,  the 
latter  confided  to  him  that  he  had  undertaken  to  seize  and  de- 
liver Luther  into  the  hands  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  "  But 
the  more  their  fury  and  violence  increase,"  wrote  Luther 
"the  less  do  I  fear  them."f 

Cajetan's  ill  success  had  occasioned  much  dissatisfaction  at 
Rome.  The  vexation  felt  at  the  failure  of  the  affair,  fell  in 
the  first  instance  upon  him.  All  the  Roman  courtiers  thought 
they  had  cause  to  reproach  him  for  having  been  deficient  in 
the  prudence  and  address  which,  in  their  account,  were  the 
most  indispensable  qualifications  in  a  legate,  and  for  not  hav- 

*  Res  ista  necdum  habet  initiutn  suum,  meo  judicio.  (L.  Epp.  i.  p.  193.) 
t  Q.UÔ  illi  magis  furunt  et  vi  affeetant  viam  eô  minus  ego  terreor.     (L. 
Epp.  i.  p.  191.) 
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ing  relaxed  the  strictness  of  his  scholastic  theology  on  so  im- 
portant an  occasion.  "  The  failure  is  entirely  owing  to  him," 
said  they.  "  His  awkward  pedantry  has  spoiled  all.  Why 
did  he  provoke  Luther  by  insults  and  threats,  instead  of  allur- 
ing  him  by  the  promise  of  a  bishopric,  or  even,  if  necessary, 
a  cardinal's  hat!"*  These  mercenaries  judged  of  the  Re- 
former by  themselves.  The  failure,  however,  must  be  re- 
trieved. On  the  one  hand,  it  was  requisite  that  Rome  should 
declare  herself;  on  the  other,  she  must  not  offend  the  Elector, 
who  might  be  very  serviceable  to  her  in  the  anticipated  event 
of  the  election  of  an  Emperor.  As  it  was  impossible  for 
Roman  ecclesiastics  to  form  a  notion  of  the  true  source 
whence  Luther  derived  his  strength  and  courage,  they 
imagined  that  the  Elector  was  much  more  deeply  implicated 
in  the  matter  than  he  really  was.  The  Pope  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  pursue  a  different  line  of  policy.  He  caused  to  be 
published  in  Germany,  by  his  Legate,  a  bull,  wherein  he 
confirmed  the  doctrine  of  indulgences  precisely  in  those  points 
which  had  been  questioned,  but  making  no  mention  either  of 
the  Elector  or  of  Luther.  As  the  Reformer  had  always  de- 
clared, that  he  would  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  Romish 
Church,  he  must  now,  as  the  Pope  thought,  either  keep  his 
word,  or  openly  shew  himself  to  be  a  disturber  of  the  peace 
of  the  Church,  and  a  despiser  of  the  apostolic  see.  In  either 
case,  the  Pope,  it  was  thought,  must  be  a  gainer.  But  no- 
thing is  ever  gained  by  so  obstinate  a  resistance  against  the 
truth.  In  vain  had  the  Pope  threatened  with  excommunica- 
tion whosoever  should  teach  otherwise  than  he  ordained  ;  the 
light  is  not  arrested  by  such  orders.  It  would  have  been 
wiser  to  moderate,  by  certain  restrictions,  the  pretensions  of 
the  sellers  of  indulgences.  Apparently,  this  decree  of  Rome 
was  a  further  act  of  impolicy.  By  legalizing  the  most  fla- 
grant abuses,  it  irritated  all  sensible  men,  and  rendered  impos- 
sible the  return  of  Luther  to  his  allegiance  to  the  Church. 
"  It  was  commonly  thought,"  says  a  Catholic  historian,!  and 
a  great  enemy  to  the  Reformation,  "that  this  bull  had  been 
*  Sarpi,  Concile  de  Trente,  p.  8.  t  Mairabourg. 
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fumed  only  for  the  gain  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  mendicant 
friais,  who  began  to  find  that  no  one  would  give  any  thing 
for  their  indulgences." 

The  Cardinal  De  Vio  published  this  decree  at  Lintz,  in 
Austria,  on  the  13th  of  December,  1518;  but  Luther  had 
already  taken  his  stand  in  a  position  of  security.  On  the  28th 
of  November  he  had  appealed,  in  the  chapel  of  Corpus 
Christi  at  Wittemberg,  from  the  Pope  to  a  General  Council 
of  the  Church.  He  foresaw  the  stoim  that  was  about  to  burst 
«pou  him,  and  he  knew  that  God  only  could  avertit.  But" 
there  was  something  he  himself  was  called  to  do; — and  he 
did  it.  He  must  no  doubt  leave  Wittemberg.  if  it  were  only 
for  the  sake  of  the  Elector,  as  soon  as  the  maledictions  of 
Rome  should  arrive  there;  yi-t  he  resolved  not  to  quit  Saxony 
and  Germany  without  a  public  protest.  He,  therefore,  drew 
up  his  appeal  ;  "  and  that  it  might  be  ready  to  be  distributed  as 
soon  as  the  furies  of  Rome  should  overtake  him,"  as  he  says, 
he  had  it  printed,  under  the  express  condition  that  the  book- 
seller should  deposit  with  him  all  the  copies.  But  this  man, 
from  desire  of  gain,  sold  almost  the  whole  impression,  whilst 
Luther  was  quietlv  expecting  to  receive  them.  He  was  much 
annoyed,  but  the  thing  was  done.  This  bold  appeal  was  dis- 
persed far  and  wide.  In  it  Luther  again  protested  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  saying  any  thing  against  the  holy  Church,  or 
the  authority  of  the  Apostolic  see,  and  the  Pope  dvly  in- 
formed. <:  But,"  continued  he,  "seeing  that  the  Pope,  who 
is  God's  vicar  upon  earth,  may,  like  any  other  man.  fall  into 
error,  commit  sin,  and  utter  falsehood,  and  that  the  appeal  to  a 
General  Council  is  the  only  safeguard  against  acts  of  injus- 
tice which  it  is  impossible  to  resist. — on  these  grounds  I  find 
myself  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  it."* 

Behold,  then,  the  Reformation  launched  upon  a  new  career. 
It  is  no  longer  to  depend  upon  the  Pope  and  his  decrees,  but 
upon  a  General  Council.  Luther  speaks  to  the  Church  at 
large,  and  the  voice  which  proceeds  fiom  the  chapel  of  Cor- 

+  Loscher,  Ref.  Act. 
33* 
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pus  Christi  is  to  make  itself  heard  in  all  the  gatherings  of  the 
Lord's  flock.  It  is  not  in  courage  that  the  Reformer  is  want- 
ing. Behold  him  giving  new  proof  of  it.  Will  God  be 
wanting  to  him  ?  The  answer  will  be  read  in  the  different 
phases  of  the  Reformation  which  are  still  to  pass  before  us. 
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